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ON THE 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN. 


a $838 a YT 
OF CONCEPTION. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of Conception, or ſimple Apprebenſion in 


eneral. 


ONCEIVING, imagining, apprehend-C HAP. 


ing, underſtanding, having a notion of a 


thing, are common words uſed to expreſs that 


operation of the underſtanding, which the Lo- 
gicians call {mple apprehenſion. The having an 
idea of a thing, is in common language uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe, chiefly I think fince Mr. 
Lockx's time. ü | 
Logieians define ſimple apprehenſion to be 
the bare conception of a thing without any 
judgment or belief about it. If this were in- 
tended for a ſtrictly logical definition, it might 
be a juſt objection to it, that conception and 
Vor, II. * appre- 


2 


n 


CH AP. apprehenſion are only ſynonymous words; and 


— 


that we may as well define conception by ap- 
prehenſion, as apprehenſion by conception; 
but it ought to be remembered, that the 
moſt ſimple operations of the mind cannot 
be logically defined. To have a diſtinct no- 
tion of them, we muſt attend to them as we 
feel them in our own minds. He that would 
have a diſtin notion of a ſcarlet colour, will 
never attain it by a definition; he muſt ſet it 
before his eye, attend to it, compare it with 
the colours that come neareſt to it, and ob- 
ſerve the ſpecific difference, which he will in 
vain attempt to define. 

Every man is conſcious that he can conceive 
a thouſand things, of which he believes nothing 
at all; as a horſe with wings, a mountain of 
gold ; but although conception may be with- 


out any degree of belief, even the ſmalleſt be- 


lief cannot be without conception. He that 
believes, muſt have ſome conception of what 
he believes. k 

Without attempting a definition of this ope- | 
ration of the mind, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain ſome of its properties; conſider the theo- 
ries about it; and take notice of ſome miſ- 
takes of Philoſophers concerning it. : 

1. It may be obſerved, that conception en- 
ters as an ingredient in every operation of the 
mind: Our ſenſes cannot give us the belief of 


any object, without giving ſome conception of | 


it at the ſame time: No man can either re- 


member or reaſon about things of which he 


hath no conception: When we will to exert 
any of our active powers, there muſt be ſome 


conception of what we will to do: There can be 
no deſire nor averſion, love nor hatred, with- | 
out ſome conception of the object: We cannot | 


feel 


| thing. 


j prefled by language, every one knows, that it ; 


KK word, a ſentence, or a diſcourſe ; it is ano- 


In of a thing there is no judgment, opinion, 
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feel pain without conceiving it, though we can CH AP. 
conceive it without feeling it. Theſe things 
are ſelf-evident. ; Sud 
In every operation of the mind therefore, in 
every thing we call thought there muſt be con- 
ception : When we analyſe the various ope- 
rations either of the underſtanding or of the 
will, we ſhall always find this at the bottom, 
like the caput mortuum of the Chemiſts, or the 
materia prima of the Peripatetics ; but though 
there is no operation of mind without concep- 
tion, yet it may be found naked, detached 
from all others, and then it is called ſimple 
apprehenſion, or the bare conception of a 


As all the operations of our mind are 


s one thing to underſtand what is ſaid, to con- 
eive or apprehend its meaning, whether it 


her thing to judge of it, to aſſent or diſſent, 
o be perſuaded or moved. The firſt is ſimple 
pprehenſion, and may be without the laſt, 


ut the laſt cannot be without the firſt. 


2. In bare conception there can neither be 


ruth nor falſehood, becauſe it neither affirms 
Wor denies. Every judgment, and every pro- 


oſition by which judgment is expreſſed, muſt 
e true or falſe; and the qualities of true and 
alſe, in their proper ſenſe, can belong to no- 
ng but to judgments, or to propoſitions 
hich expreſs judgment. In the bare concep- 


belief included, and therefore it cannot be 
her true or falſe. | 

But it may be ſaid, Is there any thing more 
rtain than that men may have true or falſe 
* conceptions, 


4 A 


CH 2 P. conceptions, true or falſe eee, of | 1 
things ? Ianſwer, that ſuch ways of ſpeaking | 
are indeed ſo common, and ſo well authoriſed 7 
by cuſtom, the arbiter of language, that it 4 
would be preſumption to cenſure them. It is 
hardly poſſible to avoid uſing them. But we 
ought to be upon our guard that we be not ; 
miſled by them, to confound things, which, 
though often expreſſed by the ſame words, are | 
really diflerent. Me muſt therefore remember | 
what was before obſerved, Eſſay I. chap. 1. 
That all the words, by which we ſignify the | 
bare conception of a thing, are likewiſe uſed to 
ſignify our opinions, when we wiſh to expreſs Þ 
them with modeſty and diffidence. And we 
ſhall always find, that, when we ſpeak of true 
or falſe conceptions, we mean true or kalle 
opinions. An opinion, though ever ſo waver- 
ing, or ever ſo modeſtly expreſſed, muſt be ei- 
ther true or falſe; but a bare conception, | f 
which expreſſes no opinion or 5 can 
be neither. 4 

If we analyſe thoſe ſpeeches, in which men 
attribute truth or falſchood to our conceptions! 
of things, we ſhall find in every caſe, that there 
is ſome opinion or judgment implied i in what 

1 they call conception. A child conceives the 
| | moon to be flat, and a foot or two broad; that 
is, this is his opinion: And when we fay it 1 th 
a falſe notion, or a falſe conception, we mean 
that it is a falſe opinion. He conceives thi 
of London to be like his country village 
that i is, he believes it to be ſo, till he is bette 
inſtructed. He conceives a lion to have horns J 
that is, he believes that the animal which me 
* callalion, has horns. Such opinions languag 
authoriſes us to call conceptions; and the 
may 
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or what the Logicians call ſimple apprehenſion, 
implies no opinion, however ſlight, and there- 
fore can neither be true nor falſe. 
What Mr. Locks fays of ideas (by which 
word he very often means nothing but concep- 
tions) is very juſt, when the word idea is ſo un- 
derſtood, book 2. chap. 32. $ 1. * Though 
6 truth and falſehood, belong in propriety of 
e ſpeech only to propoſitions, yet ideas are 
c often termed true or falſe (as what words are 
cc there that are not uſed with great latitude, 
4 and with ſome deviation from Heir ſtrict and 
4 proper ſignification); though I think, that 
«© when ideas themſelves are termed. true or 
6e falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit propo- 
c ſition, which is the foundation of that deno- 
&© mination ;, as we ſhall ſee, if we examine 
the particular occaſions wherein they come 


WJ << ſhall find ſome kind of affirmation or nega- 
tion, which is the reaſon of that denomina- 
1 e tion: For our ideas being nothing but bare 

1 cc 


* appearances, or perceptions in our minds, 
10m cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be 
_ IF << faid to be true or falſe, no more than a ſim- 


ple name of any thing can be ſaid to be 
the true or falſe.” 
tha It may be here obſerved by the way, that in 
it "of this paſſage, as in many others, Mr. Locks 
mea uſes the word perception, as well as the word 
dea, to ſignify what I call conception, or ſim- 
ple apprehenſion. And in his chapter upon 
perception, book 2. chap. 9. he uſes it in the 
fame ſenſe. Perception, he ſays, as it is the 
* firſt faculty of the mind, exerciſed about 
cc our 


may be true or falſe. But bare conception, C H AP. 


* to be called true or falſe; in all which we 
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CH AP.“ our ideas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt idea 
I. <© ye have from reflection, and is by ſome 
2 called thinking in general. It ſeems to be 
„ that which puts the diſtinction betwixt the 
e animal kingdom and the inferior parts of 
* nature. It is the firſt operation of all our 
„ faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge 

& into our minds.“ 8 
Mr. Lockx has followed the example given 
by Des CAR TES, GAssEN DI, and other Car- 
teſians, in giving the name of perception to the 
bare conception of things: And he has been 
followed in this by Biſhop BERKELEY, Mr. 
Hume, and many late Philoſophers, when 
they treat of ideas. They have probably been 
a led into this impropriety, by the common 
| doctrine concerning ideas, which teaches us, 
that conception, perception by the ſenſes, and 
memory, are only difterent ways of perceiving 
ideas in our own minds. If that theory be well 
founded, it will indeed be very difficult to find 
any ſpecific diſtinction between conception and 
perception. But there is reaſon to diſtruſt any 
philoſophical theory, when it leads men to 
corrupt language, and to confound, under 
one name, operations of the mind, which 
common ſenſe and common language teach 

them to diſtinguiſh. 

I grant that there are ſome ſtates of the 
mind, wherein a man may confound his con- 
ceptions with what he perceives or remembers, 
and miſtake the one for the other; as, in the 
delirium of a fever, in ſome caſes of lunacy 
and of madneſs, in dreaming, and perhaps in 
ſome- momentary tranſports of devotion, or of 


other ſtrong emotions, which cloud his intel- 
lectual 
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lectual faculties, and for a time carry a man CH 5 A 


out of himſelf, as we uſually expreſs it. 

; Even in a ſober and ſound ſtate of mind, 
the memory of a thing may be ſo very weak, 
that we may be in doubt whether we only, 
dreamed or imagined it. 

It may be doubted, whether children, when 


their imagination firſt begins to work, can 


diſtinguiſh what they barely conceive from 
what they remember. I have been told by a 
man of knowledge and obſervation, that one 
of his ſons, when he began to ſpeak, very of- 
ten told lies with great aſſurance, without 
any intention, as far as appeared, or any con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt. From which the father 
concluded, that it is natural to ſome children 
to lie. I am rather inclined to think, that the 
child had no intention to deceive, but miſtook 
the rovings of his own fancy, for things which 
he remembered. This, however, I take to be 
very uncommon, after children can commu- 
nicate their ſentiments by language, though 
perhaps not ſo in a more early period. 

Granting all this, if any man will affirm, 
that they whofe intellectual faculties are ſound, 
and ſober, and ripe, cannot with certainty 


diſtinguiſh what they perceive or remember, 


from what they barely conceive, when thoſe 
operations have any degree of ſtrength and 


3 diſtinctneſs, he may enjoy his opinion; I 
now not how to reaſon with him. Why 


ould Philoſophers confound thoſe operations 


In treating of ideas, when they would be 


chamed to do it on other occaſions ? To dif- 
$2guiſh the various powers of our minds. a 
ertain degree of underſtanding is neceflary : 
\nd it ſome, through a defect of underſtand- 

ing, 


8 | 1 1 1 


CH AP. ing, natural or accidental, or from unripeneſs 

I. of underſtanding, may be a apt to confound 
different powers, will it follow that others 
cannot clearly diſtinguiſh them? 

To return from this digreſſion, into which 
the abuſe of the word. perception, by Philoſo- 
phers, has led me, it appears evident, that 
the bare conception of an object, which in- 
cludes no opinion or judgment, can neither 
be true nor falſe. Thoſe qualities, in their 
proper ſenſe, are altogether inapplicable to 

this operation of the mind. 

Of all the analogies between the operati- 
ons of body and thoſe of the mind, there is 
none ſo firon and fo obvious to all mankind 
as that whi ch there is between painting, or 
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other plaſtic arts, and the power of conceiving 
objects in the mind. Hence in all languages, 
the words, by which this power of the mind 


and its various modifications are expreſſed, 
are analogical, and borrowed from thoſe arts. 
We conſider this power of the mind as a plaſ- * 
tic power, by which we form to ourfelves ima- 
ges of the objects of thought. 
In vain ſhould we attempt to avoid this ana- 
logical language, for we have no other lan- 
guage upon the ſubject; yet it is dangerous, 
and apt to miſlead. All analogical and figu- 
rative words have a double meaning; and, if 
we are not very much upon our guard, we 
flide inſenſibly from the borrowed and figura- 
tive meaning into the primitive. We are 
prone to carry the parallel between the things 
compared farther than it will hold, and thus 
very naturally to fall into error. 3 
To avoid this as far as poſſible in the preſent 3 
— it is proper to attend to the diſſimili- 
tude 
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tude between conceiving a thing in the mind, CHAP. 


and painting it to the eye, as well as to their 
ſimilitude. The ſimilitude ftrikes and gives 
pleaſure, The diſſimilitude we are leſs diſpo- 
ſed to obſerve. But the Philoſopher ought to 
attend to it, and to carry it always in mind, 
in his reaſonings on this ſybje&, as a moni- 
tor, to warn him againſt the errors into which 
the analogical language is apt to draw him. 

When a man paints, there is ſome work 
done, which remains when his hand is taken 
off, and continues to exiſt, though he ſhould 
think no more of it. Every ſtroke of his pen- 
cil produces an effect, and this effect is difle- 
rent from his action in making it; for it re- 
mains and continues to exiſt when the action 
ceaſes. The action of painting is one thing, 
the picture produced is another thing. The 
firſt is the cauſe, the ſecond is the effect. 

Let us next conſider what is done when he 
only conceives this picture. He muſt have 
conceived it before he painted it ; For this is 
a maxim univerſally admitted, that every 
work of art muſt firſt be conceived in the mind 
of the operator. What is this conception? 
It is an act of the. mind, a kind of thought. 
This cannot be denied. But does it produce 
any effect beſides the act itſelf? Surely com- 
mon ſenſe anſwers this queſtion in the nega- 
tive: For every one knows, that it is one 
thing to conceive, another thing to bring forth 
into effect. It is one thing to project, another 
to execute. A man may think for a long time 
what he is to do, and after all do nothing. 
Conceiving as well as projecting or reſolving, 
are what the ſchoolmen called immanent acts of 
the mind, which produce nothing beyond 
themſelves. 


10 nnn 4 


CHAP, themſelves. But painting is a tranſitive act, 
I. which produces an effect diſtinct from the ope-- 
ration, and this effect is the picture. Let this 
therefore be always remembered, that what 1s 
commonly called the image of a thing in the 4 
mind, is no more than the act or operation of 
the mind in conceiving it. : 

That this is the common ſenſe of men who 
are untutored by philoſophy, appears from 
their language. If one ignorant of the lan- 

guage ſhould aſk, What is meant by conceiv- 
ing a thing? we ſhould very naturally anſwer, 
That it is having an image of it in the mind 
and perhaps we could not explain the word 
better. This ſhows, that conception, and the 
image of a thing in the mind, are ſynonymous 
expreſſions. The image in the mind, there- 
fore, is not the object of conception, nor is 
it any effect produced by conception as a 
cauſe. It is conception itſelf. That very mode 
of thinking, which we call conception, is by 
another name called an image in the mind. 
Nothing more readily gives the conception of 
a thing than the ſeeing an image of it. Hence, 
by a figure common in language, conception is 
called an image of the thing conceived. But 
to ſhow that it is not a real but a metaphorical 
image, it is called an image in the mind. We 
know nothing that is properly in the mind but 
thought; and when any thing elſe is ſaid to be 
in the mind, the expreſſion muſt be figurative, 
and ſignify ſome kind of thought. 

I know that Philoſophers very unanimouſly 
maintain, that in conception there is a real 
image in the mind, which is the immediate ob- 
ject of conception, and diſtinct from the act of 
conceiving it. I beg the reader's indulgence 
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to defer what may be ſaid for or againſt this C HA P. 


philoſophical opinion to the next chapter ; in- 
tending in this only to explain what appears to 
me to belong to this operation of mind, with- 
out conſidering the theories about it. I think 


it appears from what has been ſaid, that the 


common language of thoſe who have not im- 
bibed any philoſophical opinion upon this ſub- 
ject, authoriſes us to underſtand the conception 
of a thing, and an image of it in the mind, not 
as two different things, but as two different 
expreſſions, to ſignify one and the ſame thing; 
and I wiſh to uſe common words in their com- 
mon acceptation. 

4. Taking along with us what is ſaid in the 
laſt article, to guard us againſt the ſeduction 
of the analogical language uſed on this ſubject, 
we may obſerve a very ſtrong analogy, not 
only between conceiving and painting in ge- 


neral, but between the different kinds of our 


conceptions, and the different works of the 
painter. He either makes fancy pictures, or 
he copies from the painting of others, or he 
paints from the life; that is, from real objects 
of art or nature which he has ſeen. I think 
ow conceptions admit of a diviſion very ſimi- 
ar. 

Firſt, There are conceptions which may be 
called fancy pictures. They are commonly 
called creatures of fancy, or of imagination. 
They are not the copies of any original that 
exiſts, but are originals themſelves. Such was 
the conception which Swirr formed of the iſ- 
land of Laputa and of the country of the Lil- 
liputians ; CERvANTES of Don QuixoTE and 
his Squire; HarrINGTON of the government 
of Oceana; and Sir THOMAS Monk of that 


1 
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HAP. of Utopia. We can give names to ſuch crea- 
I. tures of imagination, conceive them diſtinctly, 
V und reaſon conſequentially concerning them, 
though they never had an exiſtence. They 
were conceived by their creators, and may be 
conceived by others, but they never exiſted. 
We do not aſcribe the qualities of true or falſe 
to them, becauſe they are not accompanied 
with any belief, nor do they imply any affir- 
mation or negation. | 
Setting afide thoſe creatures of imagination, 
there are other conceptions, which may be 
called copies, becauſe they have an original or 
_ archetype to which they refer, and with which 
they are believed to agree ; and we call them 
true or falſe conceptions, according as they 
agree or diſagree with the ſtandard to which 
they are referred. Theſe are of two kinds, 
which have different ſtandards or originals. 
The „irh kind is analogous to pictures taken 
from the life. We have conceptions of indivi- 
dual things that really exiſt, ſuch as the city of 
London, or the government of Venice. Here 
the things conceived are the originals ; and 
our conceptions are called true when they agree 
with the thing conceived. Thus, my con- 
ception of the city of London 1s true when I 
conceive it to be what it really is. 
Individual things which really exiſt, being 
the creatures of God, (though fome of them 
may receive their outward form from man, ) 
he only who made them knows their whole nã- 
ture; we know them but in part, and there- 
fore our conceptions of them muſt in all cafes 
be imperfe& and inadequate ; yet they may be 
true and juſt, as far as they reach. | 
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before. Such I think are the conceptions we 
have of what the ancients called univerſals; 
that is, of things which belong or may belong 
to many individuals. Theſe are kinds and ſpe- 


cies of things; ſuch as, man or elephant, 


which are ſpecies of ſubſtances ; wiſdom or 
courage, which are ſpecies of qualities; equali- 


ty or ſimilitude, which are ſpecies of relations. 


It may be aſked, From what original are theſe 
conceptions formed? And when are they ſaid 
to be true or falſe ? | 

It appears to me, that the original from 


which they are copied, that is, the thing con- 


ceived, is the conception or meaning which 
other men who underſtand the language affix 
to the ſame words. 

Things are parcelled into kinds and ſorts, 
not by nature, but by men. The individual 
things we are connected with, are ſo many, 


that to give a proper name to every individual 


would be impoſſible. We could never attain 
the knowledge of them that is neceflary, nor 
converle nor reaſon about them, without ſort- 
ing them according to their different attributes. 
Thoſe that agree in certain attributes are thrown 
into one parcel, and have a general name given 
them, which belongs equally to every indivi- 
dual in that parcel. This common name muſt 
therefore fignify thoſe attributes which have 
been obſerved to be common to every individual 


in that parcel, and nothing elſe. 


That ſuch general words may anſwer their 
intention, all that is neceſſary is, that thoſe 
who uſe them ſhould affix the ſame meaning or 
notion, that is, the ſame conception to them. 
The 


5 
The ſecond kind is analogous to the copies C HAP. 
which the painter makes from pictures done 


I. 


IV. 


8 A I 


. CH AP. The common e, is the ſtandard by which 


ſuch conceptions are formed, and they are ſaid 
to be true or falſe, according as they agree or 
diſagree with it. Thus, my conception of fe- 
lony is true and juſt, when it agrees with the 
meaning of that word in the laws relating to 
it, and in authors who underſtand the law. 
The meaning of the word is the thing conceiv- 
ed; and that meaning is the conception affixed 
to it by thoſe who beſt underſtand the language. 
An individual 1s expreſſed in language either 
by a proper name, or by a general word joined 
to ſuch circumftances as diſtinguiſh that indi- 
vidual from all others; if it is unknown, it 
may, when an object of ſenſe and within reach, 


be pointed out to the ſenſes; when beyond the 


reach of the ſenſes, it may be aſcertained by a 
deſcription, which, though very imperfect, 
may be true and ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from 
every other individual. Hence it is, that, 
in ſpeaking of individuals, we are very little 
in danger of miſtaking the object, or taking 
one individual for another. 

Vet, as was before obſerved, our conception 
of them is always inadequate and lame. They 
are the creatures of God, and there are many 
things belonging to them which we know not, 

and which cannot be deduced by reaſoning from 


what we know: They have a real eſſence, or 


conſtitution of nature, from which all their 
qualities flow; but this eſſence our faculties 
do not comprehend: They are therefore inca- 
pable of definition; for a definition ought to 
comprehend the whole nature or eſſence of 
the thing defined. py 

Thus, Weſtminſter bridge is an individual 
object; though I had never ſeen or heard of it 


before, 
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is a bridge from Weſtminſter over the Thames, 
this conception, however imperfect, is true, 
and is ſufficient to make me diſtinguiſh it, when 
it is mentioned, from every other object that 
exiſts. The architect may have an adequate 
conception of its ſtructure, which is the work 
of man; but of the materials which are the 
work of God, no man has an adequate con- 
ception; and therefore, though the object may 
be deſcribed, it cannot be defined. | 
Univerſals are always expreſſed by general 
words; and all the words of language, ex- 
cepting proper names, are general words; they 
are the ſigns of general conceptions, or of ſome 
circumſtance relating to them. Theſe general 
conceptions are formed for the purpoſe of lan- 
uage and reaſoning; and the obje& from 


intended to agree, is the conception which 
other men join to the ſame words; they may 
therefore be adequate, and perfectly agree with 
the thing conceived. This implies no more 
than that men who ſpeak the ſame language 
may perfectly agree in the meaning of many 
eneral words. | 

Thus Mathematicians have conceived what 
they call a plane triangle: They have defined 
it accurately; and when I conceive it to be a 
plane ſurface, bounded by three right lines, 
I have both a true and an adequate conception 
of it. There is nothing belonging to a plane 
triangle which is not comprehended in this con- 
Neeption of it, or deducible from it by juſt rea- 
ſoning. This definition expreſſes the whole 


finition ought to do; but this effence is only 
what Mr. Locke very properly calls a nominal 


which they are taken, and to which they are 


eſſence of the thing defined, as every juſt de- 


ence ;. 


*5 


before, if I am only made to conceive that it C HAP. 


E834 YI, 
„HAF. FINE it is a general conception formed by 
de mind, and joined to a * word as its 
ſign, a p 
If all the general words of a language had 
a preciſe meaning, and were perfectly under- 
ſtood, as mathematical terms are, all verbal 
diſputes would be at an end, and men would 
never ſeem to differ in opinion, but when they 
differ in reality; but this is far from being the 
caſe. The meaning of moſt general words is 
not learned like that of mathematical terms, 
by an accurate definition, but by the experience 
we happen to have, by hearing them uſed in 
converſation. From ſuch experience we col- 
lect their meaning by a kind of induction; and 
as this induction is for the moſt part lame and 
imperfect, it happens that different perſons join 
different conceptions to the ſame general word; 
and though we intend to give them the mean- 
ing which uſe, the arbiter of language, has 
put upon them, this is difficult to find, and 
apt to be miſtaken, even by the candid and at- 
tentive. Hence, in innumerable diſputes, men 
do not really differ in their judgments, but in 
the way of expreſſing them. 4 
Our conceptions, therefore, appear to be of 1 
three kinds: They are either the conceptions 
of individual things, the creatures of God; 
or they are conceptions of the meaning of ge- 
neral words; or they are the creatures of our 
own imagination; and theſe different kinds 
have different properties which we have endea- 
voured to deſcribe. ' 3 
5. Our conception of things may be ſtrong 
and lively, or it may be faint and languid in 
all degrees. Theſe are qualities which proper- i 
ly belong to our conceptions, though we have 
7 a 


1 * 
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Every man is conſcious of ſuch a difference in 
nis conceptions, and finds his lively conceptions 
moſt agreeable, when the object is not of ſuch 
a nature as to give pain. 
Thoſe who have lively conceptions, common - 
ly expreſs them in a hvely manner, that is, in 
ſuch a manner as to raiſe lively conceptions and 
emotions in others. Such perſons are the moſt 
agreeable companions in converſation, and the 
moſt acceptable in their vritings. 
The livelineſs of our conceptions proceeds 
rom different cauſes. Some objects from their 
pwn nature, or from accidental aflaciatioms, 
are apt to raiſe ſtrang emotions in the mind. 
oy and hope, ambition, zeal, and reſentment, 
end to enliven our conceptions: Diſappoint- 
ent, diſgrace, grief, and envy, tend rather 
> flatten them. Men of keen paſſions ane 
— lively and agreeable in oonVYerſation; 
nd diſpaſſionate mem aſten make dull compa- 
ions: There is am ſome men a natural —— 
ad vigour af mind, which gives ſtrength 10 
heir conceptions on all lubjeds, and in all the 
caſional variations of temper. 
It deems eaſier to form a lively conception of 
djects that are familiar, than of thoſe that 
e not; our conceptions of viſible objects are 
5 1 dmmonly the moſt lively, when other circum- 
ances are equal: Hence Poets not only delight 
the deſcription of viſible objects, but find 
cans by metaphor, analogy, and alluſion, to 
| the every object they deſcribe with viſible 
alities: The lively conception of theſe makes 
by 5 appear, as it were, before our eyes. 
rd K Ants, in his Elements of Criticiſm, 
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no names for them but ſuch as are analogical.C HAS. 
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C HAP. of taſte, to give to objects deſcribed, what he q 


„J. 


calls ideal preſence. 


—— mind, is indeed the capital aim of poetica! 


and rhetorical deſcription. It carries the man, 


ſpeQator of the ſcene deſcribed. This ideal 


preſence ſeems to me to be nothing elſe but ö 
a lively conception of the appearance which 


the object would make if really preſent to the 4 
mo 4 
Abſtra& and general conceptions are never 


lively, though they may be diſtinct; and there- 
fore, however neceſſary in philoſophy, ſeldom 


enter into poetical deſcription, without Mg 
particulariſed or clothed in ſome viſible dreſs. 
It may be obſerved, however, that our con. 


ceptions of viſible objects become more h 4 
by giving them motion, and more ſtill by giv. 
Ing them life, and intellectual qualities. Hence 1 


in poetry, the whole creation is animated, and 


endowed with ſenſe and reflection. 3 


Imagination, when it is diſtinguiſhed from 
conception, ſeems to me to fignify one ſpecies 


of conception; to wit, the conception of vi' 


fible objects. Thus, in a mathematical pro 
poſition, I imagine the figure, and I concei 


the demonſtration; it would not I think bY 


improper to ſay, I conceive both; but it woul 


not be ſo proper to ſay, I 1 imagine the demon I 


ſtration. 

6, Our conceptions of things may be cle: 
diſtin&, and ſteady; or they may be obſcurl 
indiſtinR, and wavering. The livelineſs of of 
conceptions gives pleaſure, but it is their ee 


tinctneſs and ſteadineſs that enables us to judge 


right, and to expreſs our ſentiments with pl 1 
ay. 


To produce this in the q 


as it were, out of himſelf, and makes him a 1 
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If we enquire into the cauſe, why among C HAP. 
perſons ſpeaking or writing on the ſame ſubject, l 
ve find in one ſo much darkneſs, in another 
X ſo much perſpicuity; I believe the chief cauſe 
vill be found to be, that one had a diſtin& and 
ſteady conception of what he ſaid or wrote, 
and the other had riot: Men generally find 
means to expreſs diſtinctly what they have con- 
ceived diſtinctly. Horace obſerves, that pro- 
per words ſpontaneouſly follow diſtin& concep- 
tions. Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſe- 
e quuntur.” But it is impoſſible that a man 
ſhould diſtinctly expreſs what he has not diſtinct- 
ly conceived. ) N 
We are commonly taught that perſpicuity 

depends upon a proper choice of words, a pro- 
per ſtructure of ſentenees, and a proper order 
in the whole compoſition. All this is very true, 
but it ſuppoſes diſtinctneſs in our conceptions, 
without which there can be neither propriety 
in our words, nor in the ſtructure of our ſen- 
tences, nor in our method. | 
Nay, I apprehend, that indiſtin& concepti- 
ons of things are, for the moſt part, the cauſe 
not only of obſcurity in writing and ſpeaking, 
but of error in judging. 
Muſt not they who conceive things in the 
ſame manner form the ſame judgment of their 
agreements and difagreements? Is it poſſible 
or two perſons to differ with regard to the 
oncluſion of a ſyllogiſm who have the ſame 
onception of the premiſes? | 

Some perſons find it difficult to enter into a 
nathematical demonſtration. I believe we ſhall 
Iways find the reaſon to be, that they do not 
3 liſtinctly apprehend it. A man cannot be con- 
rinced by what he does not underſtand. On 
| C 2 >" 


20 „„ 2 YET: 0; 


.C = A P.the other hand, 1 think a man cannot under- 
ftand a demonſtration without ſeeing the force 
of it. I ſpeak of fuch demonſtrations as thofe 
of EvucLD, where every ſtep is {et down, and 
nothing left to be ſupplied by che reader. 
Sometimes one who has 80 ot through the 
firſt four books of Euclip's Elements, and 
ſees the force of the demonftrations, finds 
difficulty in the fifth. What is the reaſon of 1 
this? You may find, by a little converſation } 
with him, that he has not a clear and ſteady I 
conception of ratios and of the terms relati 
to them. When the terms uſed in the fi 
book have become familiar, and readily excite | 
in his mind a clear and ſteady conception of 
their meaning, you may venture to affirm that f 
he will be able to underſtand the demonſtra- 
tions of that bock, and to ſee the force of | 
them. 
I this be really the caſe, as it ſeems to ve, | q 
it leads us to think that men are very much 
upon a level with re — to mere r Y 
when we take that fa apart from the ap. 1 
henſion or e the things about 
which we judge; fo that a Tound judgmene þ 
ſeems to be the inſeparable companion of 2 
clear and fteady apprehenſion : And we ought | 1 
not to confider theſe two as talents, of which 
the one may fall to the lot of ane man, and 4 
the other to the lot af another, but as talents 
which always go together. | 
It may, however, be obſerved, that ſome of 
our conceptions may be more ſubſervient to 1 
reaſoning than others which are equally clear 
and diſtinct. It was before obſerved, that 1 
ſome of our conceptions are of individual I 


ing, others of chings general and ä 
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it may happen, that a man who has very clear & H AP. 
N conceptions of things individual, is not ſo hap- * 
yy in thofe of things general and. abſtract. 
nd this I take to be the reafon why we find 

nen who have good e er in matters of 
rommon life, and perhaps good talents for po- 
etical or rhetorical compoſition, who find it 
Avery difficult to enter into abſtract reaſoning. 


38 That I may not appear ſingular in putting 
men fo mach upon a levet in. point of mere 
/ Wjudgment, 1 beg leave to ſupport this opinion 
y the authority of two very thinking men, 
1 rs CaxTts and Crictxo. The former, in 
e is diſſertation on method, expreſſes himſelf 
f Mo this purpoſe : © Nothing is ſo equally diſ- 
it ributed among men as judgment. Where- 
ore it ſeems reaſonable to believe, that the 
ff Hower of diſtinguiſhing what is true from what 


falſe, (which we properly call judgment or 
ight reafon), is by nature equal in all men; 
Ind therefore that the diverſity of our opinions 
Woes not ariſe from one perſon being endowed 
ich a greater power of reaſon than another, 
ut only from this, that we do not lead our 


nt houghts in the fame track, nor attend to the 
2 me things.” | | 

bt 88 Cicero, in his third book De Oratore, 
ch Wakes this obſervation, © It is wonderful, 
nd chen the learned and unlearned differ ſo much 


art, haw little they differ in judgment. For 
rt being derived from Nature, 1s good for 
othing, unleſs it move and delight Nature.“ 


to Frem what has been. ſaid in this article, it 
ear llows, that it is fo far in our power to write 
hat id fpeak perſpicuouſly, and to reaſon juſtly, 
ial it is in our power to form clear and diſtin _ 


| 1 Ponceptions of the ſubje& on which we ſpeak 
4 or 


4H 22 ES 5 & YT mh 


C HAP. or reaſon. And though Nature hath put a 
LT wide difference between one man and another 
3 i this reſpect, yet that it is in a very conſider- 
vi able degree in our power to have clear and 
11 diſtin& apprehenſions of things about which 
14 we think and reaſon, cannot be doubted. 
A! 7. It has been obſerved by many authors, 
| that, when we barely conceive any object, the 
ingredients of that conception muſt either be 
a0 things with which we were before acquainted | 
14 by ſome other original power of the mind, or 
| they muſt be parts or attributes of ſuch things. 
Thus a man cannot conceive colours, if he ne- 
ver ſaw, nor ſounds, if he never heard. If 
man had not a conſcience, he could not con- 
ceive what is meant by moral obligation, or 
by right and wrong in conduct. 


ancy may combine things that never were 
combined in reality. It may enlarge or dimi- 2 
niſh, multiply or divide, compound and faſhion 5 
the objects which Nature preſents; but it can- =:, 
not, by the utmoſt effort of that creative Pow- or 
er which we aſcribe to it, bring any one ſimple an 
ingredient into its productions, which Nature ¶ bu 
has not framed, and brought to our know- 
ledge by ſome other faculty, S +1 
This Mr. Lockx has expreſſed as beautifully) lid 
as juſtly. The dominion of man, in this little fre 
world of his own underſtanding, is much the ce 
ſame as in the great world of viſible things; a 
wherein his power, however managed by art co 
and ſkill, reaches no farther than to compound are 
and divide the materials that are made to his co 
hand, but can do nothing towards making the wt 
leaſt particle of matter, or deſtroying one atom F 2 
that is already in being. The ſame inabiliy i cu 


will every one find f in himſelf, to faſhion ini 
1 
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nis underſtanding any ſimple idea not received C HAP. 
by the powers which God has given him. IS. 

I think all Philoſophers agree in this ſenti- 
nent. Mr. Hun, indeed, after acknow- 
Wedging the truth of the principle in general, 
mentions what he thinks a ſingle exception to 
it. That a man, who had ſeen all the ſhades 
of a particular colour except one, might frame 
in his mind a conception of that ſhade which 
he never ſaw. I think this is not an excepti- 


on; becauſe a particular ſhade of a colour dif- 


F fers not ſpecifically, but only in degree, from 
— other ſhades of the ſame colour. 
2 It is proper to obſerve, that our moſt ſimple 


conceptions are not thoſe which Nature imme- 
diately preſents to us. When we come to 

ears of underſtanding, we have the power of 
analyſing the objects of Nature, of diſtinguiſh- 
ing their ſeveral attributes and relations, of 
conceiving them one by one, and of giving 
a name to each, whoſe meaning extends only 
to that ſingle attribute or relation: And thus 
our moſt ſimple conceptions are not thoſe of 
any object in nature, but of ſome ſingle attri- 
bute or relation of ſuch objects. 

Thus nature preſents to our ſenſes, bodies 
that are extended in three dimenſions, and ſo- 
lid. By analyſing the notion we have of body 
from our ſenſes, we form to ourſelves the con- 
ceptions of extenſion, ſolidity, ſpace, a point, 
a line, a ſurface; all which are more ſimple 
conceptions than that of a body. But they 
are the elements, as it were, of which our 
conception of a body is made up, and into 
which it may be analyſed. This power of 
analyſing objects we propoſe to conſider parti- 
cularly in another place. It is only mentioned 
here, 


24 D 


CHAP. here, that what is faid in this article may not 
I. be underſtood, fo as to be inconſiſtent with it. 
8. Though our conceptions muſt be confi- 
ned to the ingredients mentioned in the laſt 
article, we are unconfined with regard to the 
of thoſe ingredients. Here we 

may pick and chuſe, and form an endleſs va- 
riety of combinations and compoſitions, which 
we call creatures of the imagination. Theſe 
be clearly concerved, though they never 
exiſted : And indeed every thing that is made, 
muſt have been conceived before it was made. 
Every work of human art, and every plan f 
conduct, whether in pnblixe or itt private life, 
muſk have been conceived before: it is brought 
to execution. And we cannot avoid thinking, 
that the Almighty before he created the uni- 
verfe by his power, had a diſtin& conception 
of the whole and of every part, and faw it to 
be good, and agreeable to his intention. 
It is the buſineſs of man, as a rational cre- 
ture, to employ this unlimited power of con- 
ception, for planning his conduct and enlarg- 
ing his knowledge. It ſeems to be peculiar to 
beings endowed with reafon to act by a pre- 
conceived plan. Brute animals ſeem either to 
want this power, or to have it in a very loWw 
degree. They are moved by inſtinct, habit, 
appetite, or natural affection, according as 
theſe principles are ſtirred by the preſent 
occaſion. But I fee no reaſon to think that 
they can propoſe to themſelves a connected 
lan of life, or form general rules of conduct. 
deed, we ſee that many of the human ſpe- 
cies, to whom God has given this power, 
make little uſe of it. They act without a plan, 
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Wfaculty, is that which eflentially diſtinguiſhes 
it from every other power of the mind; and 
ii is, that it is not employed ſolely about things 
which have exiſtence. I can conceive a wing- 
ed horſe or a centaur, as eaſily and as diltinQ- 
ly as I can conceive a man whom I have ſeen. 
Nor does this diſtinct tion. incline my 
judgment in the leaſt to the belief, that a wing- 
ed horſe or a centaur ever exiſted. 


it is net ſo with the other operations of our 
minds. They are employed about real exiſt- 
Nences, and carry with them the belief of their 
objects. When I feel pain, I am compelled to 
believe that the pain that E feel has a real exiſt- 
"Fence. When J perceive any external object, 
my belief of the real exiſtence of the object is 
irreſiſtible. When ] diſtinctly remember any 
event, though that event may not now 
Wextſt, I can have no doubt but it did exiſt. 
That confciouſneſs which we have of the ope- 
rations of our own minds implies a belief of 
the real exiſtence of thoſe operations. 

Thus we ſee, that the powers of ſenſation, 
of perception, of memory, and of conſciouſ- 
neſs, are all employed ſolely about objects that 
do exiſt, or have exiſted. But conception is 
often employed about objects that neither do, 
nor did, nor will exiſt. This is the very na- 
ure of this faculty, that its object, though 
iſtinctly conceived, may have no exiſtence. 
Puch an object we call a creature of imagina- 
ion; but this creature never was created. 
That we may not impoſe upon ourſelves, in 
chis matter, we muſt diſtinguiſh between that 
A | act 


1 
JH 


x 
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as the paſſion or appetite which is ſtrongeſt at CH AP. 


J. 


9. The laſt property I ſhall mention of this — 


26 . 
CH A F. act or operation of the mind, which we call 
conceiving an object, and the object which we 
conceive. When we conceive any thing, there 
is a real act or operation of the mind; of this 
we are conſcious, and can have no doubt of 
its exiſtence : But every ſuch act muſt have an 
object; for he that conceives, muſt conceive 
ſomething. Suppoſe he conceives a centaur, 
he may have a diſtinct conception of this ob- 

jet, though no centaur ever exiſted. 

I am afraid, that, to thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the doQrine of Philoſophers upon 
this ſubje&, I ſhall appear in a very ridiculous 
light, for inſiſting upon a point ſo very evident, 
as that men may barely conceive things that 
never exiſted. They will hardly believe, that 
any man in his wits ever doubted of it. In- 
deed, I know no truth more evident to the 
common ſenſe and to theiexperience of man- 
kind. But if the authority of philoſophy, an- 
cient and modern, oppoſes it, as I think it 
does, I with not to treat that authority ſo faſti- i 
diouſly, as not to attend patiently to what may 
be ſaid in ſupport of it. 


———— 
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THEORIES concerning CONCEPTION. 


C H A 2 . IL 
T heories concerning Conception, 


3 HE theory of ideas has been applied to 
A the conception of objects as well as to 
perception and memory. Perhaps it will be 
irkſome to the reader, as it is to the writer, 
to return to that ſubject, after ſo much has 
peen ſaid upon it; but fits application to the 
conception of objects, which could not proper- 
y have been introduced before, gives a more 


Hices which have led Philoſophers ſo unani- 
mouſly into it. 


to have given riſe to the theory of ideas in all 
the various forms in which it has appeared in 
the courſe of above two thouſand years; and 
though they have no ſupport from the natural 
MdiQates of our faculties, or from attentive re- 
flection upon their operations, they are preju- 
dices which thoſe who ſpeculate upon this ſub- 
ject, are very apt to be led into by analogy. . 


underftanding there muſt be ſome immediate 
intercourſe between the mind and its object, 
ſo that the one may act upon the other. The 
zcond, That in all the operations of under- 
ſtanding there muſt be an object of thought, 
which really exiſts while we think of it; or, 
s ſome Philoſophers have expreſſed it, that 
ZFvhich is not, cannot be intelligible. 

Had Philoſophers perceived, that theſe are 
prejudices grounded only upon analogical 
£3505 | | reaſoning, 


A "= n 


omprehenſive view of it, and of the preju- 


There are two prejudices which ſeem to me 


The fit is, That in all the operations of the 


28 r 


CH A P. reaſoning, we had never heard of ideas in the 
n. philoſophical ſenſe of that word. | 

The firſt of theſe principles has led Philoſo- 
phers to think, that as the external objects of 
ſenſe are too remote to act upon the mind im- 

mediately, there muſt be ſome image or ſhadow 
of them that is preſent to the mind, and is the 
immediate object of perception. That there 
is fuch an immediate object of perception, dif- 
tinct from the external object, has been 

unanimouſly held by Philoſophers, though they 
have differed much about the name, the nature, 
and the origin of thoſe immediate objetts.. 

We have confidered what has been faid in 

the ſupport of this principle, Effay II. chap. r4. 
to which the reader is referred, to pre- 
vent repetition. 

T ſhalt only add to what is there faid, That 
there appears no ſhadow of reaſon why the 
mind muſt have an object immediately preſent 
to it in its intellectual operations, any more 
than in its affections and paſſions. Philoſo- 
phers have not ſaid, that ideas are the immedt- 
ate objects of love or refentment, of eſteem or 
diſapprobation. It is, I think, acknowledged, 
that perfons and not ideas are the immediate 
objects of thofe affections; perſons, who are 
as far from being immediately prefent to the 
mind as other externat objects, and fometimes 

ns who have now no exiſtence in this 
world at leaft, and who can neither act upon 
the mind, nor be acted upon by it. 

The fecond principle, which I conceive to 
be likewife a prejudice of Philoſophers ground- 
ed upon analogy, is now to be confidered. 

It contradicts directly what was laid down in 
the laſt article of the preceding chapter, to wit, 
8 that 
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hings which never exiſted. This is undoubt- 
diy the common belief of thoſe who have not 
Peen inſtructed in philoſophy ; and they will 
Mink it as ridiculousto defend it by reaſoning, 
s to oppoſe it. 
he Philoſopher fays, Though there may 
De a remote object which does not exiſt, there 
muſt be an immediate object which really ex- 
Ss ; for that which is not, cannot be an object 
f thought. The idea muſt be perceived by 
Ie mind, and if it does not exiſt there, there 
Han be no perception of it, no operation of the 
ind about it. 427 
This principle deſerves the more to be exa- 
mined, becauſe the other before mentioned de- 
ends upon it; for although the laſt may be 
rue, even if the firſt was falſe, yet if the laſt 
de not true, neither can the Bf : If we can 
onceive objects which have no exiſtence, it 
Follows, that there may be objects of thought 
ghich neither act upon the mind, nor are acted 
pon by it; becauſe that which has no exiſt- 
nce can neither act nor be acted upon. 
It is by theſe principles that Philoſophers 
have been led to think, that in every act of 
memory and of conception, as well as of per- 
Meeption, there are two objects. The one, the 
mmediate object, the idea, the ſpecies, the 
orm: The other, the mediate or external ob- 


vhich in perception is ſomething external that 
aits; in memory, ſomething that did exiſt, 
nd in conception, may be ſomething that 
euer exiſted: But the immediate obje&t of 
Ie Philoſophers, the idea, is ſaid to exiſt, 
Had to be perceived in all theſe 3 x 

ele 


hat we may have a diſtin conception ofC 


29 


HAP. 
II. 
— 


Nea. The vulgar know only of one object, 


1 3 IV. 


42 


CHAP. Theſe principles have not only led Philoſo- 4 


U. phers to ſplit objects into two, where others | 
can find but one, but likewiſe have led them t 
to reduce the three operations now mentioned 
to one, making memory and conception, as 3 c 
well as perception, to be the perception of 
ideas. But nothing appears more evident to r 
the vulgar, than that, what is only remember- 1 1 
ed, or only conceived, is not perceived ; and : I, 
to ſpeak of the perceptions of memory, ap- i r 


pears to them as abſurd, as to ſpeak of the 
hearing of ſight. Mc 
In a word, theſe two principles carry us into . 
the whole philoſophical theory of ideas, and q 
furniſh every argument that ever was uſed for 
their exiſtence. If they are true, that ſyſtem i 
muſt be admitted with all its conſequences: If 
they are only prejudices, grounded upon ana- 
logical reaſoning, the whole ſyſtem muſt fall to I 
the ground with them. 4 
It is, therefore, of importance to trace thoſe | Fi 
rinciples, as far as we are able, to their origin, Re 
and to ſee, if poſſible, whether they have any 1 I 
juſt foundation in reaſon, or whether they are f 
raſh concluſions, drawn from a ſuppoſed ana- 3 a 
logy between matter and mind. 2 
The unlearned, who are guided by the dic- i « 


Y 


tates of Nature, and expreſs what they are I p 


conſcious of concerning the operations of their 3 \ 
own mind, believe, that the obje& which they 1 h 
diſtinctly perceive certainly exiſts; that the ob- 1 t 
je& which they diſtinctly remember certainly i. 
did exiſt, but now may not; but as to things 3 f. 
that are barely conceived, they know that they t 
can conceive a thouſand things that never ex- 4 C 
iſted, and that the bare conception of a thing 0 
does not ſo much as afford a preſumption of it 3 
exiſtence. i 
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THEORIES concerning CONCEPTION. 


to a@ount for them from general principles. 
But Philoſophers, who wiſh to diſcover the 


Cauſes of things, and to account for theſe ope- 


rations of mind, obſerving, that in other ope- 
rations there muſt be not only an agent, but 
ſomething to act upon, have been led by ana- 
logy to conclude that it muſt be ſo in the ope- 
rations of the mind. 

he relation between the mind and its con- 
ceptions bears a very ſtrong and obvious ana- 
logy to the relation between a man and his 
work. Every ſcheme he forms, every diſco- 
very he makes by his reaſoning powers, is ve- 
ry properly called the work of his mind. Theſe 
works of the mind are ſometimes great and im- 
portant works, and draw the attention and ad- 
miration of men. : 

It is the province of the Philoſopher to con- 
ſider how ſuch works of the mind are produc- 
ed, and of what materials they are compoſed. 
He calls the materials ideas. There muſt there- 
fore be ideas, which the mind can arrange 
and form into a regular ſtructure. Eve 


thing that is produced, muſt be produced of 


ſomething; and from nothing, nothing can be 
produced. 


Some ſuch reaſoning as this ſeems to me to 


have given the firſt riſe to the philoſophical no- 


tions of ideas. Thoſe notions were formed 
into a ſyſtem by the Pythagoreans two thou- 


ſand years ago; and this ſyſtem was adopted 


by PraTo, and embelliſhed with all the powers 
of a fine and lofty imagination. I ſhall, in 


compliance with cuſtom, call it the Platonic 


31 


© exiſtence. They give themſelves no trouble to C HAP. 
now how theſe operations are performed, or 


— 


ſyſtem 


E S8 Ss A 1 iv. 


CH, AP. ſyRem—of ideas, though in reality it was the 
a. radon of the Pythagorean ſchool. 9 
— The moſt arduous queſtion Which employed 
the wits of men in the infancy of the Grecian 
| philoſophy was, What was the origin of the 
17 world? From what principles and cauſes did it 
1 proceed? To this queſtion very different anſwers 
14 verre given in the different ſchools, Moſt of 
WH them appear to us very ridiculous. The Py- 
thagoreans, however, judged very rationally, Bl 
from the order and beauty of the univerſe, * 
that it muſt be the workmanſhip of an eternal, 
intelligent and good Being: And therefore chey 43 
concluded the Deity to be one firſt principle or A 
cauſe of the univerſe. 7 
But they conceived there muſt be more. 
The univerſe muſt be made of ſomething. 
Every workman muft have materials to work 
upon. That the world ſhould be made out of 
nothing ſeemed to them abſurd, becauſe every 
thing that is made muſt be made of ſomething. 


Nullam rem e nihilo gigni devindins unquam. | 
Loe. 

De nihilo nibil, in nibilum nil poſſe reverti. | 
Pxrs. ! 


This maxim never was brought into doubt: 
Even in CickRo's time it continued to be held 
by all Philoſophers. What natural Philoſopher i 
(ſays that author in his fecond book of Divi- 
nation) ever aſſerted that any thing could take i 
{1 its rife from nothing, or be reduced to nothing? 

by | Becauſe men muſt have materials to work upon, 

h they concluded it muſt be fo with the Deity. } 
This was reaſoning from ana 2 

From this it followed, that an eternal un- 
created 
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eated matter was another firſt principle of the C HAP. 
iverſe. But this matter they believed had II. 
"XD form nor quality. It was the ſame with the 
eeria prima, or firſt matter of AzisToTLE, 

o borrowed this part of his philoſophy from 
predeceſſors. | | 
fo us it ſeems more rational to think that 

e Deity created matter with its qualities, 

an that the matter of the univerſe ſhould be 

ernal and ſelf-exiſtent. But ſo ſtrong was the 
ejudice of the ancient Philoſophers againſt 
at we call creation, that they rather choſe to 

ye recourſe to this eternal and unintelligible 

tter, that the Deity might have materials to 

rk upon. % ke | | 

he ſame analogy which led them to think 

t there muſt be an eternal matter of which 
world was made, led them alſo to conclude 

t there muſt be an eternal pattern or model 
ording to which it was made. Works of de- 

2 and art muſt be diſtinctly conceived before 

y are made. The Deity, as an intelligent 

g, about to execute a work of perfect 

uty and regularity, muſt have had a diſtinct 
ception of his work before it was made. 
appears very rational. r 
But this conception, being the work of the 

ine intellect, ſomething muſt have exiſted 
object. This could only be ideas, which 


4. the proper and immediate obje of intelleQ; 
ke rom this inveſtigation of the principles or 
8 es of the univerſe, thoſe Philoſophers con- 


ce4 them to be three in number, to wit, an 
aal matter as the material cauſe, eternal 

* * as the model or exemplary cauſe, and an 

. | nal intelligent mind as the efficient cauſe. F 


o 


Er. 


C * A P. As to the nature of thoſe eternal ans, the 


Philoſophers of that ſe& aſcribed to them the 
moſt magnificent attributes. They were im- 
mutable and uncreated; the object of the Di. 
vine intelle& before the world was made; and 1 
the only object of intellect and of ſcience to 
all intelligent beings. As far as intellect is fu. 4 
perior to ſenſe, ſo far are ideas ſuperior to all 
the objects of ſenſe, The objects of ſenſe be. 1 
ing in a conſtant flux, cannot properly be laid 
to exiſt, Ideas are the things which have 2 
real and permanent exiſtence. They are as} 
various as the ſpecies of things, there being 
one idea of every ſpecies, but none of indivi. 1 
duals. The idea is the eſſence of the ſpecies, 
and exiſted before any of the ſpecies was made, 3 
It is entire in every individual of the 14. 
wirhout being either divided or multiplied. | 
In our preſent ſtate, we have but an im 


fe& conception of the eternal ideas; but It 10 '£ 
the higheſt felicity and perfection of men to bei : al 
able to contemplate them. While we are 1 .. 
this priſon of the body, ſenſe, as a dea n 
weight, bears us down from the contemplatio =S.1. 

of the intellectual objects; and it is 'only by ſh 
due purification of the'foul, and abſtraction q 
from ſenſe, that the intellectual eye is openeiſſ *. 
and that we are enabled to mount upon t ur 


wings of intelle& to the celeſtial world I 
ideas. 3 
Such was the mol ancient fyſtem concen} 
ing ideas, of which we have any account I 
And however different from the modern, 
appears to be built upon the prejudices we hal 
mentioned; to wit, that in every operation 
there muſt be ſomething to work tl ; ” 
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4 hat even in conception there muſt be an object C HA P. 


© Iv hich really exiſts. | | 

© fror if thoſe ancient Philoſophers had thought 
- "& poſlible that the Deity could operate without 

p A Waterials in the formation of the world, and 


at he could conceive the pas of it without 
model, they could have ſeen no reaſon to 
ake matter and ideas eternal and neceſſarily 


to 
all 8 


nrittent principles, as well as the r himſelt. 
2 Et Whether they believed that the ideas were 
1 3 


ot only eternal, but eternally, and without 
auſe, arranged in that beautiful and fe 
rder, which they aſcribe to this intelligible 
orld of ideas, I cannot ſay ; but this ſeems 
be a neceſſary conſequence of the ſyſtem: 
dr if the Deity could not conceive the plan 
the world which he made, without a model 
ich really exiſted, that model could not be 
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work, nor contrived by his wiſdom ; for if 

made it, he muſt have conceived it before 
it u was made; it muſt therefore have exiſted 
J be all its beauty and order independent of the. 
© 1 1 ity; and this I think they acknowledged, 
lea making the model, and the matter of this 
tio rid, firſt principles, no leſs than the Deity. 
by Alf the Platonic ſyſtem be thus underſtood, 
io d I do not ſee how it can hang together 
meier wiſe), it leads to two conſequences that 
tg unfavourable to it. | | 
d . Nothing is left to the Maker of this 


Id but the ſkill to work after a model. The 
el had all the perfection and beauty that 
ou cars in the copy, and the Deity had only 


rn, opy after a pattern that exiſted indepen- 
ha of him. Indeed, the copy, if we behevye 
ate Philoſophers, falls very far ſhort of the 
j 3 zinal; but this they ſeem to have aſcribed 
4 2 | to | - 


36 ie 3%. 3 Be as 
CHAP. to i refractorineſs of matter, of which it was K 


Secondly, if the world of ideas, without be- 4 


telligent Being, could have ſo much beauty 


an imperfect copy of the other, that it muſt 


the work of a wiſe Being, which appears in. 


ideas, which muſt of conſequence have been 


and muſt have been conceived before it w: 


myſterious and unintelligible in the Platoni 
ideas, ariſes from attributing exiſtence to then 
Take away this one attribute, all the "il 
however pompouſly expreſſed, are eaſily 20 
What is a Platonic idea? It is the eſſence i 
| a ſpecies. It is the exemplar, the model, ai 
cording to which, all the individuals of tu 
ſpecies are made. It is entire in every indi 
dual of the ſpecies, without. being multipli- l 
or divided. It was an object of the Diyincil A 
telle& from eternity, and is an object of c 
templation and of ſcience to every intellige ; 


ring: It Is eternal, Immutable, and We 
| t 
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ing the work of a perfectly wiſe and good in- 


have been made by a perfectly wiſe and good 4 
Being ? The force of this realoitng; from the 
beauty and order of the uniyerſe, to its being 2 


vincible to every candid mind, and appeared 
ſo to thoſe ancient Philoſophers, is entirely de. L ; 
ſtroyed by the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of 8 
world of ideas, of greater perfection and beau. 3 
ty, which never was made. Or, if the rea. 
ſoning be good, it will apply to the world ol 


4 3 


made * a wiſe and good intelligent Being 3 


made. 1 
It may farther be obſerved, that all that 1 A 


„ 


mitted and underſtood. 4 YZ 


and perfection, how can we infer from the il 
beauty and order of this world, which is but 


9 


1 


2 


10 


ſſe 


nd 
ci 


by 
en 
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as | 9 ted; and, to crown all, it not only exiſts, but C H AP. 


1 has a more real and permanent exiſtence than II. 
ny thing that ever God made. W 


Take this deſcription altogether, and it 


in- 5 
ity Would require an Oꝝprrus to unriddle it. But 
he Fake away the laſt part of it, and nothing is 
but more caſy. It is caſy to find five hundred 
uſt rhings which anſwer to every article in the de- 
of cription except the laſt. 255 

the Take for an inſtance the nature of a circle, 
ing s it is defined by Euciip, an object which 
in. very intelligent being may conceive diſtinctly, 
red Mhough no circle had ever exiſted ; it is the 
de. M&x<emplar, the model, according to which all 
of i Ihe individual figures of that ſpecies that ever 


xiſted were made; for they are all made ac- 


au- 

1 ording to the nature of a circle. It is entire 
d dn every individual of the ſpecies, without be- 
deen ng multiplied or divided: For every circle is 
ing n entire circle; and all circles, in as far as 


hey are circles, have one and the ſame nature. 
t was an object of the Divine intellect from all 
ternity, and may be an object of contempla- 
on and of ſcience to every intelligent being. 
Neis the eſſence of a ſpecies, and, like all other 
flences, it is eternal, immutable, and uncrea- 
ed. This means no more, but that a circle 
ways was a circle, and can never be any thing 
= ut a circle. It is the neceſſity of the thing, 


a nd not any act of creating power, that makes 
Fc circle to be a circle. 3 | 

Idi Ihe nature of every ſpecies,” whether of 
pl bſtance, of quality, or of relation, and in 


eneral every thing which the ancients called 


ne 1 of ö ent 
- col univerſal, anſwers to the deſcription of a 
lg latonic idea, if in that deſcription you leave 
aut the attribute of exiſtence. 


If 


24S 4 Y: 6 


CHA p. If we believe that no ſpecies of things could | 
II. be conceived by the Almighty without a mo- 7 A 
— del that really exiſted, we muſt go back to the 4 2 h 
Platonic ſyſtem, however myſterious. But if 
it be true, that the Deity could have a diſtinct 2A 
conception of things which did not exiſt, and 4 b 


that other intelligent beings may conceive ob- 
jects which do not exiſt, the ſyſtem has no 3 
better foundation than this N that the 
operations of mind muſt be like thoſe of the 
bod . Y 
"Aznrom, E rejected the — of his maſter 8 
PLATO as viñonary; but he retained the pre- 
judices that gave riſe to them, and therefore 
ſubſtituted ſomething in their place, but un- 4 4 
der a different name, and of a different origin. 4 
He called the objects of intellect, intelligi- | 1 
ble ſpecies; ; thoſe of the memory and imagi- 
nation, phantaſms, and thoſe of the ſenſes, if 
ſenſible ſpecies This change of the name was Z r. 


ARISTOTLE; 6 we tranſlate ſpecies c or ferm, 7 J al 
is ſo near to the Greek word idea, both in itz i 
ſound and fignification, that, from their ety- 42 m 
mology, it would not be eaſy to give —. * 
different meanings. Both are derived from 
the Greek word which ſignifies zo ſee, and 
both may ſignify a viſion or appearance to the | I 1 
eye. Cicxxo, who underſtood Greek well, 
often tranſlates the Greek word idea by the 
Latin word vi. But both words being uſed MI 
as terms of art, one in the Platonic ſyſtem, . 
the other in the Peripatetic, the Latin writers 
generally borrowed the Greek word idea to 
expreſs the Platonic notion, and tranſlated Nx 
ARISTOTLE's word, by the words ſpecies or [ 3 
| | Jn; 3 Y 


; 

4 | 
2 1 
"y 
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4 na; and in this they have been followed in C me F. 


id ie modern languages. | " | 
10- "IF . Thoſe forms or ſpecies were called intelligi- 
he e, to diſtinguiſh them from ſenſible ſpecies, 
if Which AgisrorL held to be the immediate 
act Wbictts of ſenſe. 8 
nd He thought that the ſenſible ſpecies come 
b- From the external object, and defined a ſenſe 
> be that which has the capacity to receive the 
he orm of ſenſible things without the matter; as 


as receives the form of a ſeal without any of 
e matter of it, In like. manner, he thought 


ter What the intellect receives the forms of things 

re- rttelligible, and he calls it the place of forms. 

Ire I take it to have been the opinion of AR1s- 
in- Fo7TLE, that the. intelligible {ng in the hy- , 
in. an intellect are derived from the ſenſible b. 


bſtraction, and other operations of the min 
elf. As to the intelligible forms in the di- 
ine intellect, they muſt have had another 
3 rigin ; but I do not remember that he gives 
ny opinion about them. He certainly main- 
ined, however, that there is no intellection 
1 = . . 1 — . 

its ithout intelligible ſpecies; no memory or 
y- nagination without phantaſms ; no perception 
m rithout ſenſible ſpecies. Treating of memory 


mee propoſes a difficulty, and endeavours to re- 
nd olve it, how a phantaſm, that is a preſent ob- 
he j xt in the mind, ſhould repreſent a thing that 
11, 8s paſt. „ 

he . Thus, I think, it appears, that the Peripa- 
ed MPetic ſyſtem of ſpecies and phantaſms, as well 
m, the Platonic ſyſtem of ideas, is grounded 
s pon this principle, that in every kind of 
to ought there muſt be ſome object that really 
ed riſts; in every operation of the mind, ſome- 
or 4 ing to work upon. Whether this immediate 
:; object 


40 


CHA p. objea be called an idea with PLaTo, or a 


II. 


it be eternal and uncreated, or produced dy 


that really exiſted. Y \ 


ject that really exiſts, have not thought it ne. | 


mediate objects of intellect, of i imagination, 3 
and of the ſenſes, but have tiven the common 


waver or be diffident ; but as to their exiſtence, 
there ſeems to be great unanimity. 4B 


Err 


phantaſm of ſpecies with ARISTOTLE 3 whether 


the impreſſions of external objects, is of no H 
conſequence in the preſent argument. In both = 
ſyſtems it was thought impoſlible that the = 
could make the world without matter to wor 1 
upon. In both it was thought impoſſible, that 
an intelligent Being could conceive any thing 
that did not exiſt, but by means of a model 
The Philoſophers of the Alexandrian ſchool, 1 q 
commonly called the latter Platoniſts, conceiv. 1 y 
ed the eternal ideas of things to be in the Di. 2 Y 
vine intellect, and thereby avoided the abſur- 2 
dity of making them a principle diſtin& from 
and independent of the Deity ; but ſtill 42 1 
held them to exiſt really in the Divine mind as 
the objects of conception, and as the patterns 
and archetypes of things that are made. 4 
Modern Philoſophers, ſtill perſuaded that of J 


every thought there muſt be an immediate ob- Y 


ceſſary to diſtinguiſh by different names the im. 4 


name of idea to them all. I u 

Whether theſe ideas be in the ſenſorium, or! 3 
in the mind, or partly in the one, and partly C7 
in the other ; ; whether they exiſt when they 
are not perceived, or only when they a 
perceived; whether they are the workman- 
ſhip of the Deity or of the mind itſelf, or oY 
external natural cauſes; with regard to theſe 
points, different authors ſeem to have different 
opinions, and the ſame author ſometimes to 1 1 


1 

== 

== 
2 
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Lo much is this opinion fixed in the minds C HAP. 
er r Philoſophers, that I doubt not but it will II. 
by I pear to moſt a very ſtrange paradox, or ra- | 


no er a contradiction that men ſhould think 
Without ideas. | 

Ihat it has the appearance of a contradiCtion, 
confeſs. But this appearance ariſes from the 


at mbiguity of the word idea. If the idea of a 
ng ing means only the thought of it, or the ope- 
del tion of the mind in thinking about it, which 


the moſt common meaning of the word, to 
ink without ideas, is to think. without 
ought, which is undoubtedly a contradiction. 
But an idea according to the definition given 
ur. it by Philoſophers, is not thought, but an 


om ect of thought, which really exiſts, and is 
hey rceived. Now whether is it a contradiction 
| as ay, that a man may think of an object that 


des not exiſt ? Ong 
I acknowledge that a man cannot perceive 
object that does not exiſt ; nor can he re- 
ember an object that did not exiſt ; but there 
pears to me no contradiction in his conceiv- 
im- ay object that neither does, nor ever did 
Let us take an example. I conceive a cen- 
ur. This conception is an operation of the 
, or ind, of which I am conſcious, and to which 
rtly ¶ can attend. The ſole object of it is a centaur, 
ID animal which I believe never exiſted. I 
are n {ce no contradiction in this. 
nan- The Philoſopher ſays, I cannot conceive a 
ataur without having an idea of it in my 
heſe nd. I am at a loſs to underſtand what he 
ans. He ſurely does not mean that 1 can- 
s to r conceive it without conceiving it. This 
uld make me no wiſer. What then is we 
idea 
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— conceive. Perhaps he will ſay, that the idea 


I know what it is to conceive an image of an 


either perceive, or of which I am conſeious 


ent operations, and it is ſtrange that Philo 
| ous have never determined by which of theo 


E 8 8 r. 05 


0 HAP. idea? Is it an animal, half horſe and half EY 


No. Then I am certain it is not the thing I | b 


is an image of the animal, and is the immedi. 1 
ate object of my conception, and that the ani. 
mal is the mediate or remote object. 

To this I anfwer : Fir/t, — certain there 
are not two objects of this conception, but one 43 
only; and that one is as immediate an objet 
of my conception as any can be. 7 

Secondly, This one object which I conceive, 
is not the image of an animal, it is an animal : 


1 =” 
i wh 
3% ' 


animal, and what it is to conceive an animal; 3 3 
and I can diſtinguiſh the one of theſe from the AJ 
other without any danger of miſtake. The 
thing 1 conceive is a body of a certain figure 
and colour, having life and ſpontaneous mo- 4 b 
tion. The Philoſopher ſays that the idea is an 
image of the animal, but that it has neither 
body, nor colour, nor life, nor — 4 
motion. This I am not able to compreniend. i 

Thirdly, I wiſh to know how this idea come: 

to be an object of my thought, when I cannot 42 
even conceive what it means; and if I did con- 4 
ceive it, this would. be no evidence of its exiſt 
ence, any more than my conception of a cen. 
taur is of its exiſtence. Philoſophers ſome 
times ſay that we perceive ideas, ſometimes 
that we are conſcious of them, I can have nol 
doubt of the exiſtence of any thing, which 


but I cannot find that I either pr: ideas of 1 


am conſcious of them. 
Perception and conſciouſneſs are very differ] 


ider 
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gl ; 1 Weas are diſcerned. This is as if a man ſhould © HA . 
lea AWbtively affirm that he perceived an object, 
di- t whether by his eyes, or his cars, or his 


ch, he could not ſay. 


2 hut may not a man who conceives a centaur 
ere , that he has a diſtinct image of it in his 
ne ind? I think he may. And if he means by 
ject i way of ſpeaking what the vulgar mean, 
oo never heard of the philoſophical theory of 
ve, eas, I find no fault with it. By a diſtinct 
nal. Wage in the mind, the vulgar mean a diſtinct 
an Inception; and it is natural to call it ſo, on 


al; count of the analogy between an image of a 
Ing and the conception of it. On account 
The this analogy, obvious to all mankind, this 
ration is called imagination, and an image 


ure . „ „ . . 

mo- the mind is only a periphraſis for imagina- 
san n. But to infer from this that there is really 
ther image in the mind, diſtinct from the ope- 


ou ion of conceiving the object, is to be miſled 
an analogical expreſſion; as if, from the 
raſes of deliberating and balancing things in 
not mind, we ſhould infer that there is really a 
lance exiſting in the mind for weighing 


con- a 

xiſt. tives and arguments. . 
cen The analogical words and phraſes, uſed in 
me- languages to expreſs conception, do no 
me, abt facilitate their being taken in a literal 
e nol ſe. But if we only attend carefully to what 


are confcious of in this operation, we ſhall 
d no more reaſon to think that images do 
ly exiſt in our own minds, than that balan- 

and other mechanical engines do. 
e know: of nothing that is in the mind 
loſo by conſciouſneſs, and we are conſcious of 
bing but various modes of thinking; ſuch 
underſtanding, willing, affection, paſſion, 
| * doing, 


44 . 


CHAP. Joing, ſuffering. If Philoſophers chuſe to 
give the name of an idea to any mode of think. 
WY ing, of which we are conſcious, I have no ob. 
jection to the name; but that it introduces 2 
foreign word into our language without ne. 
ceffity, and a word that is very rs, nan 2 
and apt to miſlead. But if they give that name. 
to images in the mind, which are not though, 
but only objects of thought, I can fee no reaſon 
to think that there are ſuch things in nature 
If they be, their exiſtence and their nature 1 
muſt be more evident than any thing elſe, be. 
cauſe we know nothing but by their means 3 
I may add, that if they be, we can know noth. | 
ing beſides them. For, from the exiſtence of i 
images, we can never, by any juſt eto A 
infer the exiſtence of any thing elſe, unlei 
perhaps the exiſtence of an intelligent Author q 
of them. In this Biſhop BERKELEY reaſoned - 
right. | ang 
In every work of deſign, the work out . g 
conceived before it is executed, that is, befor: 4 
it exiſts, If a model, conſiſting of ideas I 
muſt exiſt in the mind, as the object of thi 
conception, that model is a work of deſign nj F 
leſs than the other, of which it is the model 
and therefore, as a work of deſign, it mull 
have been conceived before it exiſted. I q 
every work of deſign, therefore, the concepl 
tion muſt go before the exiſtence. This 2 
gument we applied before to the Platonic 99 
tem of eternal and immutable ideas, and # 
may be applied with equal force to all the "A 
tems of ideas. ] 
If now it ſhould be aſked, What is the 10% 4 E 
of a circle? I anſwer, It is the conception of # 4 I 
circle. What is the immediate object of ti 
| conceph 4 


© 


'Y 
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Ja of it is a circle. But where is this circle? 
is no where. If it was an individual, and 
d a real exiſtence, it muſt have a place; but 
ing an univerſal, it has no exiſtence, and 
derefore no place. Is it not in the mind of 
im that conceives it ? The conception of it 
in the mind, being an act of the mind; and 
common. language, a ng being in the 
ind, is a figurative expreſſion, ſignifying 
Wat the thing is conceived or remembered. 
It may be aſked, Whether this conception 
an image or reſemblance of a circle? I an- 
ver, I have already accounted for its being, 
a figurative ſenſe, called the image of a 
rcle in the mind. If the queſtion is meant in 
e literal ſenſe, we muſt obſerve, that the 
ord conception has two meanings. Properly 
ſignifies that operation of the mind which we 
dave been endeavouring to explain; but ſome- 
imes it is put for the object of conception, or 
ing conceived. 
= Now, if the queſtion be underſtood in the 
Walt of theſe ſenſes, the object of this concepti- 
nis not an image or reſemblance of a circle; 
or it is a circle, and nothing can be an image 
df itſelf. | 
If the queſtion be, Whether the operation 
df mind in conceiving a circle be an image or 
eſemblance of a circle? I think it is not; and 
hat no two things can be more perfectly un- 
ike, 4han a ſpecies of thought and a ſpecies of 
©2ure. Nor is it more ſtrange that conception 
ould have no reſemblance to the object con- 
eived, than that deſire ſhould have no reſem- 
! 8D lance to the object deſired, or reſentment to 
1 object of reſentment. - 
nc 


4 L * 


I can 
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. pnception ? The immediate and the only ob-C HAP. 
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CH A p. I can likewiſe conceive an individual object 1 


5 by images in the mind, or in the brain, will 


the conception of things moſt diſtant, and even 


of many individuals. Until this is done, the $ 
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that really exiſts, ſuch as St. Paul's church 


ax in London. I have an idea of it; that is, | 


conceive it. The immediate object of this 
conception is four hundred miles diſtant ; and 
I have no reaſon to think that it acts upon me, 
or that I act upon it; but I can think of it 
notwithſtanding. I can think of the firft year, 1 J 
or the laſt year of the Julian period. —_ 
If, after all, it ſhould be thought, that ima. 
ges in the mind ſerve to account for this facul. 1 
ty of conceiving things moſt diſtant in time [ 
and place, and even things which do not exiſt, 2X 
which otherwiſe would. be, altogether incon- nl 
ceivable; to this I anſwer, That accounts of 3 
things, grounded upon conjecture, have 1 4 
the bane of true philoſophy in all ages. EX. 
perience may ſatisfy us, that it is an hundred 43 
times more probable that they are falſe than 3 
that they are true. ; 
This account of the faculty of conception, 4 


a | 


deſerve the regard of thoſe who have a true 
taſte in philoſophy, when it is proved by ſolid 
argumente, „ict, That there are images in the 1 
mind, or in the brain, of the things we con- 
ceive. Secondly, That there is a faculty in the 
mind of perceiving ſuch images. Fer 2 
That the perception of ſuch images profinces 4 


of things that have no exiſtence. And, fourth. 

ty, That the perception of individual images 1 $ 

in the mind, or in the brain, gives us the con- 
of univerſals, which are the attributes 


theory of images exiſting in the mind, or in I 
the brain, ought to be placed in the ſame ca- 


| tegory YA 
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ory with the ſenſible ſpecies, and materia C = P. 
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bh... 4 
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is. * of AR18TOTLE, and the vortices of Ds 
7 q Bret , | 
+ RT ES. 


Miſtakes concerning Conception. 


X 7 RITERS on Logic, after the ex- 
m. ample of ArisToTLE, divide the 
wy zerations of the underſtanding into three; 


ri Iyple apprehenſion, which is another word 
anger 9 conception, judgment, and reaſoning. 
0 hey teach us, that reafoning is expreſſed by 
Fa. 4 ſyllogiſm, judgment by a propoſition, and 
rec 4 ple apprehenſion by a term only, that is, 


one or more words which do not make a 
l propoſition, but only the ſubject or predi- 


5 te of a propoſition. If by this they mean, as 
will 4 think they do, that a propoſition, or even a 


rllogiſm, may not be ſimply apprehended, I 
lieve this is a miſtake. 


we nn all judgment and in all reaſoning concep- 
F on is included. We can neither judge of a 
a ropoſition, nor reaſon about it, unleſs we 
b / onceive or apprehend it. We may diſtinctly 

„onceive a propoſition, without judging of it 
Cc grau. We may have no evidence on one fide 
_ Ir the other; we may have no concern whe- 


er it be true or falſe. In theſe caſes we com- 
only form no judgment about it, though we 
erfectly underſtand its meaning. 
A man may difcourſe or plead, or write, 
the "— | 15 
tec r other ends than to find the truth. His 


" Earning, and wit, and invention, may be em- 
oyed, while his judgment is not at all, or 
or! 85 very 
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impediment, unleſs for diſcovering the means 
of attaining his end; and therefore it is laid 


aſide, or employed ſolely for that purpoſe. 


The buſineſs of an orator is ſaid to be, to 
find out what is fit to perſuade. This a man 
may do with much ingenuity, who never took 
the trouble to examine whether it ought to 


fore, that a man judges of the truth of every 
propoſition he utters, or hears uttered. In 


our commerce with the world, judgment 1s 


not the talent that bears the greateſt price ; and 
therefore thoſe who are not ſincere lovers of 
truth, lay up this talent, where it ruſts and 


corrupts, while they carry others to market, 


for which there is greater demand. 


2. The diviſion commonly made, by Logi- 1 


perſuade or not. Let it not be thought, there. 


CHAP.yery little. When it is not truth, but ſome v8 
II. other end he purſues; judgment would b A 
| he purſues, judgm uld be an 


clans, of ſimple apprehenſion, into ſenſation, 


imagination, and pure intelle&ion, ſeems to 


me very improper in ſeveral reſpects. 


Fir, Under the word ſenſation, they in. y 


clude not only what 1s properly ſo called, but 
the perception of external objects by the ſenſes. 
Theſe are very different operations of the mind; 
and although they are commonly conjoined by 


nature, ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed by 


Philoſophers. 8 5 


Secondly, Neither ſenſation, nor the percep- 3 
tion of external objects, is ſimple apprehenſi- 
on. Both include judgment and belief, which 


are excluded from ſimple apprehenſion. 


Thirdly, They diſtinguiſh imagination from i 
pure intelle&ion by this, that in imagination 


the image is in the brain, in pure intellection 


it is in the intellect. This is to ground a dil- W 
. tinction 


5 
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*Wnce that there are images either in the brain 
in the intellect. - 27 8 
take imagination, in its moſt proper ſenſe, 
I ſignify a lively conception of objects of 
ht. This is a talent of importance to poets 
Y d orators, and deſerves a- proper name, on 
SSFcount of its connection with thoſe arts. Ac- 
Wrding to this ſtrict meaning of the word, 
Pagination is diſtinguiſhed from conception 
Ja part from the whole. We conceive the 
Jects of the other ſenſes, but it is not ſo pro- 
to ſay that we imagine them. We conceive 
W-oment, reaſoning, propoſitions, and argu- 
Wnts; but it is rather improper to ſay that we 
gine theſe things. 35. | 
his diſtinction between imagination and 
eception, may be illuſtrated by an example, 
ich Dzs CaRTxEs uſes to illuſtrate the diſtinc- 
between imagination and pure intellection. 
can imagine a triangle or a ſquare fo clear- 
s to diſtinguiſn them from every other fi- 
But we cannot imagine a figure of a 
ſand equal ſides and angles, ſo elcarly. 
beſt eye, by looking at it, could not diſ- 
zuiſh it from every figure of more or fewer 
8. And that conception of its appearance 
he eye, which we properly call imagination, 
not be more diſtin& than the appearance 
f; yet we.can conceive a figure of a thou- 
| fides, and even can demonſtrate the pro- 
ies which diſtinguiſh it from all figures of 
e or fewer ſides. It is not by the eye, but 
from ſuperior faculty, that we form the notion 
great number, ſuch as a thouſand: And 
tindt notion of this number of ſides not 
ig to be got by the eye, it is not imagined 
OL, II. E but 


3 


enſi- 
hich i 


* 


I ion upon an hypotheſis. We have no evi-CH AP. 
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CHA P. but it is diſtinctly conceived, and eaſily diſtin. A 


3- Simple apprehenſion is commonly repre- 
ſented as the firſt operation of the underſtand. 
ing; and judgment, as being a compoſition or 
combination of ſimple apprehenſions. | 4 

This miſtake has probably ariſen from the 
taking ſenſation, and the perception of objects 
by the ſenſes, to be nothing but ſimple appre. WF 
— They are very probably the firſt ope. 
rations of the mind, but they are not fimple 
apprehenfions, 

It is generally allowed, that we cannot con- 
ceive ſounds if we have never heard, nor cc 
lours if we have never feen; and the ſame 
thing may be ſaid of the objects of the other 
fenſes. In like manner, we muſt have judge 
or reaſoned before we have the conception o [ 
ſimple apprehenſion of judgment, and of rev. 
foning. I 

Simple apprehenſion, therefore, though i 179 
be the ſimpleſt, is not the firſt operation of the 4% 
underſtanding ; and inſtead of ſaying, that the "i 
more complex operations of the mind ar 
formed by compounding fimple apprehenfion 
we ought rather to ſay, that ſimple a 4 8 
ſions are got by analyſing more complex opt | 
rations. 

A ſimilar miſtake, which is carried thro 4 
the whole of Mr. Lockz's Eflay, may be he! 
mentioned. It is, that our ſimpleſt ideas 
conceptions are got immediately by the ſenſe if 
or by conſciouſneſs, and the complex afte i 
wards formed by compounding them. I 2 8 
prehend, it is far otherwiſe. 

Nature preſents no obje& to the ſenſes, 
to conſciouſneſs, that is not * Tie | 


guiſhed from every other number. | 


» 
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lie 
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* dy our ſenſes we perceive bodies of various C HAP. 
Finds; but every body is a complex object; III. 

© t has length, breadth, and thickneſs; it has 

d gure, and colour, and various other ſenſible 

or Malities, which are blended —— in the 

de ne ſubject; and I apprehend, that brute ani- 

ne 
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als, who have the ſame ſenſes that we have, 


Qs 4 annot ſeparate the different qualities belonging 
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the ſame ſubject, and have only a complex 
Ind confuſed notion of the whole: Such alſo 
Pould be our notions of the objects of ſenſe, 
we had not ſuperior powers of underſtand- 


g. by which we can analyſe the complex ob- 


, abſtra& every particular attribute from 
We reſt, and form a diſtinct conception of it. 
8o that it is not by the ſenſes immediately, 
Int rather by the powers of analyſing and ab- 
Faction, that we get the moſt ſimple, and the 
oft diſtinct notions even of the objects of 
e. This will be more fully explained in 
other place. > 


. There remains another miſtake concern- 


conception, which deſerves to be noticed. 
, that our conception of things is a teſt of 
ir poſſibility, ſo that, what we can diſtinctly 
ceive, we may conclude to be poflible; 
I of what is impoſſible, we can have no 
iception, | | 


Chis opinion bas been held by Philoſophers 


more than an hundred years, without con- 

liction or diſſent, as far as I know; and if 

> an error, it may be of ſome uſe to enquire 

ies origin, and the cauſes that it has been 

enerally received as a maxim, whoſe truth 
ad not be brought into doubt. 


1 e of the fruitleſs queſtions agitated among 


ſchelaſtic Philoſophers in the dark ages was, 
E 2 | What 
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CHAP. What is the criterion of truth? as if men 

II. could have any other way to diſtinguiſh truth ; 

from error, but by the right uſe of that power 
of judging which God has given them. 

Des CarTEs endeavoured to put an end to 
this controverſy, by making it a fundamental 

rinciple in his ſyſtem, that whatever we clear- 
ly and diſtinctly perceive, is true. 

To underſtand this principle of DESs Car- 
TEs, it muſt be obſerved, that he gave the 
name of perception to every power of the hu- 
man underſtanding; and in explaining this 
very maxim, he tells us, that ſenſe, imagina- 
tion, and pure intellection, are only different 
modes of perceiving, and ſo the maxim was 
underſtood by all his followers. 

The learned Dr. CupDworTH ſeems alſo to 
have adopted this principle: © The criterion 
* of true knowledge, ſays he, is only to be 
looked for in our knowledge and concept! 
tions themſelves: For the entity of all theo- 
s retical truth is nothing elſe but clear intel. 
« ligibility, and whatever is clearly conceived 
& 18 an entity and a truth; but that which i 
& falſe, Divine power itſelf cannot make it to 
© be clearly and diſtinctly underſtood. 4 
5 falſehood can never be x 0: conceived e 
« apprehended to be true.” Etern. and In- 
mut. Morality, p. 172, c. | 

This Carteſian maxim ſeems to me to har: 
led the. way to that now under conſideration, 
which ſeems to have been adopted as the pro i 
per correction of the former. When the a» i 
thority of Des CAR TES declined, men begs 
to ſee that we may clearly and diſtinctly cor 
ceive what is not true, but thought, that o! nl 
conception, though not in all caſes a telt 


truth, might be a teſt of poſlibility. 1 1 


t 
» 
+> P 


We impoſlible.” D. Hunz. 


ISTAk TS concerning CONCEPTION. 
1 This indeed ſeems to be a neceſſary conſe-C H AP. 


Hence of the received doctrine of ideas; it 
geing evident, that there can be no diſtinct 
age, either in the mind or any where elle, 


5 that which is impoſſible. The ambiguity 


f the word conceive, which we obſerved Eſſay 
chap. 1. and the common phraſeology of 


Aying we cannot conceive ſuch a thing, when 


e would ſignify that we think it impoſlible, 


Night likewiſe contribute to the reception of 


= 


is doctrine. 
But whatever was the origin of this opinion, 
ſeems to prevail univerſally, and to be re- 


Fecived as a maxim. 


* The bare having an idea of the propoſition 
proves the thing not to be impoſſible; for 
of an impoſſible propoſition there can be no 
idea.“ Dr. Sau. CLARKE. 

Of that which neither does nor can exiſt 
we can have no idea.” L. BoLINGBROKE. 
«© The meaſure of impoſſibility to us is in- 
conceivableneſs, that of which we can have 
no idea, but that reflecting upon it, it ap- 
pears to be nothing, we pronounce to be 
impoſſible.” ABBERNETHY. 


; W < In every idea is implied the poſſibility of 


the exiſtence of its obje&, nothing being 
clearer than that there can be no idea of an 
impoſſibility, or conception of what cannot 
exiſt. Dr. Price. 

** Impoſhbile eſt cujus nullam notionem for- 
mare poſſumus; poſſibile e contra, cui ali- 
qua reſpondet notio.” WOoLTI ONToLOG. 
* Itis an eſtabliſhed maxim in metaphyſics, 
that whatever the mind conceives, includes 
the idea of poſſible exiſtence, or, in other 
words, that nothing we imagine is abſolutely 
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III. 


ESSAY Iv. 


It were eaſy to muſter up many other ref. 
pectable authorities for this maxim, and! have 
never found one that called it in queſtion. 

If the maxim be true in the extent which 
the famous WoL rius has given it, in the paſ- 
ſage above quoted, we ſhall have a ſhort road 
to the determination of every queſtion about 
the poſſibility or impoſſibility of things. We 
need only look into our own breaſt, and that, 
like the Urim and Thummim, will give an in- 
fallible anſwer. If we can conceive the thing, 


it is poſſible; if not, it is impoſſible. And 


ſurely every man may know whether he can 
conceive what is affirmed or not. 

Other Philoſophers have been ſatisfied with 
one half of the maxim of Worrius. They 
fay, that whatever we can conceive is poſſible; 
but they do not ſay, that whatever we cannot 
conceive is impoſſible, =» 

I cannot help thinking even this to be a miſ- 
take, which Philoſophers have been unwarily 
led into, from the cauſes before mentioned. 
My reaſons are theſe: ' 

1. Whatever is ſaid to be poſſible or impol- 
ſible is expreſſed by a propoſition. Now, 


What is it to conceive a propoſition? I think 


it is no more than to underſtand diſtinctly its 
meaning. I know no more that can be meant 


by fimple apprehenſion or conception, when 


applied to a propoſition. The axiom, there- 


fore, amounts to this: Every propoſition, of iſ 
diſtinctly, 


which you underſtand the meani 
is poſſible. Iam perſuaded, that 1 underſtand 
as diſtinctly the meaning of this propoſition, 
Any two ſides of a triangle are together equal i 
the third, as of this, Any two ſides of a triang!t 


are together greater than the third; yet the firl » 
of theſe is impoſſible. Y 


Perhaps 
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deritand the meaning of the impoſſible propo- 
Moon, you cannot ſuppoſe or conceive it to be 
We. 

Here we are to examine the meaning of the 
raſes of ſuppoſing and conceiving a propoſition 
be true. I can certainly ſuppoſe it to be 


ue, becauſe I can draw conſequences from it 


ich I find to be impoſſible, as well as the pro- 
; : Pſition itſelf. 


lf by 1 it to be true be meant giv- 
g {ome degree o 


aſſent to it, however ſmall, 


is, I confeſs, I cannot do. But will it be 
ad, that every propoſition to which I can give 
Wy degree of aſſent is poſſible? This contra- 
Vs experience, and therefore the maxim can- 
It be true in this ſenſe. 

Sometimes, when we ſay that we cannot con- 


ore a thing to be true, we mean by that ex- 
eſſion, that we judge it tobe impoeble. In this 


ie, I cannot, indeed, conceive it to be true, 
Mt two ſides of a triangle are equal to the 
rd. I judge it to be impoſſible. If, then, 


zaning will be, that nothing is impoſſible 


SPlible, another man judges to be impoſlible? 


Jie maxim, therefore, is not true in this 
1c. 


I am not able to find any other meaning of 
cetving a propoſition, or of conceiving it to be 
, belides theſe I have mentioned. I know 
ching that can be meant by having the idea 
2 propoſition, but either the underſtanding 


meaning, or the judging of its truth. I can 


underſtand 


55 
4 Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though you un- HAP. 
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underſtand in this ſenſe that maxim, that 
ching we can conceive is impoſſible, the 


ich we judge to be poſſible. But does it not 
ten happen, that what one man judges to be 
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CH A P. underſtand a propoſition that is falſe or impoſſi. 
ble, as well as one that is true or poſſible; and 2g 
—1 find that men have contradictory judgments 


* 
. 


built upon it; and if it is true, they muſt be 


E $8 A e 


about what is poſſible or impoſſible, as well az 
about other things. In what ſenſe then can it 
be ſaid, that the having an idea of a propoſi- 
tion gives certain evidence that it is poſhble? 

If it be ſaid, that the idea of a propoſition i 
is an image of it in the mind; I think indeed 
there cannot be a diſtin& image either in the 
mind, or elſewhere, of that which is impoſſi. 
ble; but what is meant by the image of a pro- 
poſition I am not able to comprehend, and [ 
ſhall be glad to be informed. - e. 

2. Every propoſition that is neceſſarily true, 
ſtands oppoſed to a contradictory propoſition ü 
that is impoſſible ; and he that conceives one, ⁵⁶ 
conceives both; Thus a man who believes that 
two and three neceſſarily make five, muſt be. 
lieve it to be impoſſible that two and three 
ſhould not make five.” He conceives both pro- 
poſitions when he believes one. Every propo- 
ſition carries its contradictory in its boſom, and 
both are conceived at the ſame time. © It is 
* confeſſed, ſays Mr. Huux, that in all caſes uM 
„ where we diflent from any perſon, we con- 
c ceive both ſides of the queſtion, but we can 
believe only one.“ From this it certainly * 
follows, that when we difſent from any perſon 
about a neceſſary propoſition, we conceive one 
that is impoſſible ; yet I know no Philoſopher 
who has made ſo much uſe of the maxim, that 
whatever we conceive is poſſible, as Mr. 
Humxz. A great part of his peculiar tenets is 
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true. But he did not perceive, that in the 
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age now quoted, the truth of which is evi-CH AE 
Ent, he contradicts it himſelf. III. 


2, Mathematicians have, in many caſes, pro- 


md ſome things to be poſſible, and others to 


impoſſible; which, without demonſtration, 


old not have been believed: Yet I have 


ver found, that any Mathematician has at- 


a Impted to prove a thing to be poſſible, be- 
Nuſe it can be conceived ; or impoſſible, be- 
Nuſe it cannot be conceived. Why is not this 


* 
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axim applied to determine whether it is poſh- 


to ſquare the circle? a point about which 
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y eminent Mathematicians have differed. 
is eaſy to conceive, that in the infinite ſeries 


numbers, and intermediate fractions, ſome 


> number, integral or fractional, may bear 
ſame ratio to another, as the fide of a 
are bears to its diagonal; yet, however con- 


Rvable this may be, it may be demonſtrated 


be impoſſible. 
4. Mathematicians often require us to con- 


oc things that are impoſſible, in order to 


— 


— 


„ 


7 ve them to be ſo. 
ir demonſtrations, ad ab/urdum. Conceive, 


This is the caſe in all 


ws EUcLiD, a right line drawn from one 


nt of the circumference of a circle to ano- 


Er, to fall without the circle ; I conceive this, 


Eo 
« < 


* 
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p 4 * " . * 
ge of this kind, 


eaſon from it, until I come to a conſequence 
at is manifeſtly abſurd; and from thence 
clude, that the thing which I conceived is 


4 | poſſible. 


aving ſaid ſo much to ſhew, that our pow- 
of conceiving a propoſition is no criterion 
its poſſibility or impoſſibility, I ſhall add a 
obſervations on the extent of our know- 


1. There 
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CHAP. 1. There are many propoſitions which, by 
III. the faculties God has given us, we judge to be 
neceſſary, as well as true. All mathematical 
ropoſitions are of this kind, and many others. 
The contradictories of ſuch propoſitions muſt 
be impoſſible. Our knowledge, therefore, of 
what is impoſſible, muſt at leaſt be as exten- 
ſive as our knowledge of neceſſary truth. 1 
2. By our ſenſes, by memory, by teſtimony, 
and by other means, we know many things to 
be true, which do not appear to be neceflary. 
But whatever is true, is poſſible. Our know. 
ledge, therefore, of what is poſſible, muſt at 
lealf extend as far as our knowledge of truth. 5 
3. If a man pretends to determine the poſſi - 
bility or impoſſibility of things beyond theſe 
limits, let him bring proof. I do not ſay that 
no ſuch proof can be brought. It has been 
brought in many caſes, particularly in mathe- 
matics, - But I ſay, that his being able to con- 
ceive a thing, is no proof that it is poſſible. 
Mathematics afford many inſtances of unpofli- 
bilities in the nature of things, which no man 
would have believed, if they had not been 
ſtrictly demonſtrated, Perhaps, if we were 
able to reaſon demonſtratively in other ſub- 
jects, to as great extent as in mathematics, we 
might find many things to be impoſſible, which 
we conclude, without heſitation, to be poſſible. 
It is poſſible, you ſay, that God might have 
made an univerſe of ſenſible and rational crea- 
tures, into which neither natural nor moral 
evil ſhould ever enter. It may be fo, for 
what I know: But how do you know that it is 
poſſible ? That you can conceive it, I grant; 
but this is no proof. I cannot admit, as an 
argument, or even as a preſſing . 
| what 
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de ping is poſſible, when there is no good evi- 
-al Ace That 1 is poſſible, and, for any thing we wy. 
rs. A, it may in the nature of things be im- 
1ſt C ble. ; I 
of 
n- 

tk CHAP. IV. 
y, 
% o/ the Train of Thought in the Mind. 
ah VERY man is conſcious of a ſucceſſion 
at of thoughts which paſs in his mind while 
1, awake, even when they are not excited 
MM. external objects. | 
eſe he mind on this account may be compared 
hat liquor in the ſtate of fermentation. When 
en s not in this ſtate, being once at reſt, it 
he. ains at reſt, until it is moved by ſome ex- 
on. Hal impulſe. But, in the ſtate of fermenta- 
Je, , it has ſome cauſe of motion in itſelf, 
jj. Ah, even when there is no impulſe from 
dan out, ſuffers it not to be at reſt a moment, 
een produces a conſtant motion and ebullition, 
ere Me. it continues to ferment. 
ub. here is ſurely no fimilitude between motion 
we thought; but there is an analogy, ſo ob- 
ich s to all men, that the ſame words are often 
ble, Pied to both; and many modifications of 
ave 8 ght have no name but ſuch as is borrowed 
ca the modifications of motion. Many 
oral 7 chts are excited by the ſenſes. The cau- 
for r occaſions of theſe may be conſidered as 
itis rnal: But, when ſuch external cauſes do 
nt; operate upon us, we continue to think 
an ſome internal cauſe. From the conſtitu- 
ty, i of the mind itſelf there is a conſtant ebul- 


lition 
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CHA P.lition of thought, a conſtant inteſtine motion, * 
VV. not only of thoughts barely ſpeculative, but « ye 


| beſides. 


b 3 
FR 


ſentiments, paſſions and aflections, which a. 
tend them, of 

This continued ſucceſſion of thought haz 
by modern Philoſophers, been called the inn 
gination. I think it was formerly called th; 
fancy, or the phantaſy. If the old name b 
laid aſide, it were to be wiſhed that it had ga 
a name leſs ambiguous than that of imaginati 
on, a name which had two or three meaning 


It is often called the zrain of ideas. Thi 
may lead one to think that it is a train of bar 
conceptions ; but this would ſurely be a mi 
take. It is made up of many other operation * 
of mind, as well as of conceptions, or ideas. 

Memory, judgment, reaſoning, paſſions, 1 e 
fections and purpoſes ; in a word, every o ⁵ 
ration of the mind, excepting thoſe of ſenſe, i i 
exerted occaſionally in this train of though 8 
and has its ſhare as an ingredient : So that v 
muſt take the word idea in a very extenſ 
ſenſe, if we make the train of our thoughts i 
be only a train of ideas. | 4 

To paſs from the name, and conſider t: 
thing, we may obſerve, that the trains 
thought in the mind are of two kinds; th: 
are either ſuch as flow ſpontaneouſly, like wn 
ter from a fountain, without any exertion of 
governing principle to arrange them; or ti: i 
are regulated and directed by an active ef 
of the mind, with ſome view and intention. 

Before we conſider theſe in their order, i! 
proper to premiſe, that theſe two kinds, ho 
ever diſtinct in their nature, are for the W 
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ON: 3 . ? 
ty Jars of underſtanding. 

n the one hand, we are rarely ſo vacant 
= l project and deſign, as to let our thoughts 
h WS their own courſe, without the leaſt check 
"5 AWirction : Or if at any time we ſhould be 
4 th this ſtate, ſome object will preſent itſelf, 
h oh is too intereſting not to engage the at- 


tion, and rouſe the active or contemplative 


ers that were at reſt. | 

_ n the other hand, when a man is giving 
ung MW moſt intenſe application to any ſpeculation, 
Th, eo any ſcheme of conduct, when he wills to 
b lude every thought that is foreign to his 

* "Ment purpoſe, ſuch thoughts will often im- 
wy "Wtinently intrude upon him, in ſpite of his 
tis Neavours to the contrary, and occupy, by a 
4% ad of violence, ſome part of the time deſti- 
5 do another purpoſe. One man may have 
* command of his thoughts more than ano- 
we r man, and the ſame man more at one time 
ug at another : But I apprehend, in the beſt 
at? ned mind the thoughts will ſometimes be 
nn ive, ſometimes capricious and ſelf.willed, 
ts | * we with to have them moſt under com- 
r f ® t has been obſerved very juſtly, that we 
15 ' t not aſcribe to the mind the power of cal- 
| ti 2 g up any thought at pleaſure, becauſe ſuch 
* all or volition ſuppoſes that thought to be 
n eady in the mind; for otherwiſe, how 
- the old it be the object of volition? As this 
en a be granted on the one hand, ſo it is no 
on.  certam on the other, that a man has a con- 
= zrable power in regulating and diſpoſing his 


thoughts. Of this every man is conſci- 
ous, 
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mixed, in perſons awake and come to C Wa P. 
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CHAP. ous, and I can no more doubt of it, than! 


A 


can doubt whether think at all. 

We ſeem to treat the thoughts that preſent 
themſelves to the fancy in crowds, as a great 
man treats thoſe that attend his levee. They 
are all ambitious of his attention; he goes 
round the- circle, beſtowing a bow upon one, 
a ſmile upon another; aſks a ſhort queſtion o 


a third; while a fourth is honoured with: 
particular conference; and the greater par 


have no particular mark of attention, but go 
as they came. It is true, he can give no mark 
of his attention to thoſe who were not there, 
but he has a ſufficient number for making: 
choice and diſtinction. Le | 

In like manner, a number of thoughts pre. 
ſent themſelves to the fancy ſpontaneouſly; 
but if we pay no attention to them, nor hold 
any conference with them, they paſs with the 
crowd, and are immediately forgot, as if they 
had never appeared. But thoſe to which we 
think proper to pay attention, - may be ſtopped, 
examined, and arranged, for any particula 
purpoſe we have in view. 
It may likewiſe be obſerved, that a train of 
thought, which was at firſt compoſed by appli 
cation and judgment, when it has been often 
repeated, and becomes familiar, will preſen 
itſelf ſpontaneouſly. Thus when a man ha 


compoſed an air in muſic, ſo as to pleaſe hi 
own car; after he has played, or ſung it often, 
the notes will arrange themſelves in juſt order; i 
and it requires no effort to regulate their ſuc "i 


ceſſion. 
Thus we ſee, that the fancy is made up“ 
trains of thinking; ſome of which are ſponts * 


neous, others ſtudied and regulated; and th: 


great! 
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De © their denomination from that which is 


ct prevalent: And that a train of thought, 
Sch at firſt was ſtudied and compoſed, may 
habit preſent itſelf ſpontaneouſly. Having 


hl 


miſed theſe things, let us return to thoſe 
ins of thought which are ſpontaneous, which 
Wt be firſt in the order of nature. 
ben the work of the day is over, and a 
n lies down to relax his body and mind, he 
not ceaſe from thinking, though he defires 
Something occurs to his fancy ; that is fol- 


ed by another thing, and ſo his thoughts are 


Pried on from one object to another, until 
p cloſes the ſcene. 8 | 

In this operation of the mind, it is not one 
Nulty only that is employed; there are many 
t join together in its production. Some- 
Nees the tranſactions of the day are brought 
on the ſtage, and acted over again, as it 
re, upon this theatre of the imagination. 
chis caſe, memory ſurely acts the moſt con- 
rable part, ſince the ſcenes exhibited are 
= fictions, but realities, which we remem- 
; yet in this caſe the memory does not ac 
re, other powers are employed, and attend 


embered will be more or leſs intereſting; 
ve cannot then review our own conduct, 
chat of others, without paſſing ſome judg- 
nt upon it. This we approve, that we diſ- 


A drove. This elevates, that humbles and de- 


fles us. Perſons. that are not abſolutely in- 
erent to us, can hardly appear, even to the 
cgination, without ſome friendly or un- 
ndly emotion. We judge and reaſon about 
ags, as well as perſons in ſuch reveries. We 
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n' their proper objects. The tranſactions 


remember 
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CHAP. remember what a man ſaid and did; from thi? 
we paſs to his deſigns, and to his general cha. 
SY Vater, and frame ſome hypotheſis to make te 
whole conſiſtent. Such trains of thought we 
may call hiſtorical. — 
There are others which we may call roman. 
tic, in which the plot is formed by the creative 
power of fancy, without any regard to what 
did or will happen. In theſe alſo, the powers 
of judgment, taſte, moral ſentiment, as well 
as the paſſions and affections, come in and 
take a ſhare in the execution: 41 
In theſe ſcenes, the man himſelf commonly 
acts a very diſtinguiſhed part, and ſeldom ü 
does any thing which he cannot approve, 
Here the miſer will be generous, the coward 
brave, and the knave honeſt. Mr. ADpisox, 8 
in the Spedator, calls this play of the fancy, 
caſtle building. E 
The young Politician, who has turned his 
thoughts to the affairs of government, becomes 
in his imagination a miniſter of ſtate. He ex. 
amines every ſpring and wheel of the machine 
of government with the niceſt eye, and the 
3 judgment. He finds a proper re- 
medy for every diſorder of the commonwealth, 
quickens trade and manufactures by ſalutary 
laws, encourages arts and ſciences, and makes 
the nation happy at home, and reſpected 
abroad. He feels the reward of his good ad- 
miniſtration, in that ſelf-approbation which a. 
tends it, and is happy in acquiring, by hs 
wiſe and patriotic conduct, the bleſſings of the Ml 
preſent age, and the praiſes of thoſe that ar: ü8 
to come. 3 
It is probable, that, upon the ſtage of ims 
- gination, more great exploits have been per. 
forme 
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3 


ic ge of life from the beginning of the world. 
ve innate defire of ſelf. approbation is undoubt- 
a part of the human conſtitution. It is a 
n. oerful ſpur to worthy conduct, and is in- 
ve ded as ſuch by the Author of our being. 
at man cannot be eaſy or happy, unleſs this 
-r; are be in ſome meaſure gratified. While he 
1 nceives himſelf worthleſs and baſe, he can 
nd ich no enjoyment. The humiliating morti- 
Ing ſentiment muſt be removed, and this na- 
ily l 4efire of ſelf.approbation will either pro- 
om Mea noble effort to acquire real worth, which 
ve, s proper direction, or it will lead into ſome 
ard hoſe arts of ſelf-deceit, which create a falſe 
ix, ion of worth. . 3 
cy, 6 caſtle builder in the fictitious feenes of his 


cy, will figure, not according to his real 
hi, racter, but according to the higheſt opinion 

bas been able to form of himſelf, and per- 
far beyond that opinion. For in thoſe 
inary conflicts the paſſions cafily yield to 


ine f 

— n, anda man exerts the nobleſt efforts of 
rol e and magnanimity, with the ſame eaſe, 
lub. in his dreams, he flies through the air, or 


at ges to the bottom of the ocean. 

* he romantic ſcenes of fancy are moſt com- 
y the occupation of young minds, not yet 

a0. deeply engaged in life as to have their 

ghts taken up by its real cares and buſi- 


« the oſe active powers of the mind, which are 
1 luxuriant by conſtitution, or have been 
cheriſhed by education, impatient to ex- 
115. hemſelves, hurry the thought into ſcenes 
„ be them play; and the boy commences 
be agination, according to the bent of his 
rmed of . 
or. II. mind, 


ed in every age, than have been upon the c HAP. 
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CHAP. mind, a general or a ſtateſman, a poet or an 


« 
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groves, the flowery bank, and the eryſtal foun- 


they uſe different materials; and while the 


SUN 


orator. | 
When the fair ones become caſtle builders, 


young ſoldier 1s carried into the field of Mars, 
where he pierces the thickeſt ſquadrons of the 
enemy, deſpiſing death in all its forms, the 
gay and lovely nymph, whoſe heart has never 
felt the tender paſſion, is tranſported: into a 
brilliant afſembly, where ſhe draws the atten- 
tion of every eye, and makes an impreſſion on 
the nobleſt heart. | | 
But no fooner has Cupid's arrow found its 
way into her own heart, than the whole ſcenery | 
of her imagination 1s changed. Balls and | 
aſſemblies have now no charms. Woods and 


tain, are the ſcenes ſhe frequents in imagina- 
tion. She becomes an Arcadian ſnepherdeſs, 
feeding her flock beſide that of her Strephon, 
and wants no more to complete her happineſs. 
In a few years the love-ſick maid is trans- 
formed into the ſolicitous mother. Her ſmi- 
ling offspring play around her. She views 
them with a parents eye. Her imagina- 
tion Immediately raiſes them to manhood, and 
brings them forth upon the ſtage of life, One 
fon makes a figure in the army, another ſhines 
at the bar; her daughters are happily diſpoſed 
of in marriage, and bring new alliances to the 
family. Her childrens children riſe up before 
her, and venerate her gray hairs. | 
Thus the ſpontaneous ſallies of fancy are as 
Tarious as the cares and fears, the deſires and | 
hopes, of man. 
- Ruicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, | | 


Gaudia, diſcurſus : 


| Theſe 
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page of the Satyriſt. Whatever poſſeſſes the 
Wheart makes occaſional excurſions into the 


MW magination, and acts ſuch ſcenes upon that 


heatre as are agreeable to the prevailing paſſi- 
pn. The man of traffic, who has committed 
rich cargo to the inconſtant ocean, follows 
tin his thought ; and, according as his hopes 
r his fears prevail, he is haunted with ſtorms, 
nd rocks, and ſhipwreck ; or he makes a hap- 
y and a lucrative voyage; and before his veſſel 
as loft ſight of land, he has diſpoſed of the 
Profit which ſhe is to bring at her return. 
the Poet is carried into the Elyſian fields, 
here he converſes with the ghoſts of HouER 
d Orxyemeus. The Philoſopher makes a 
Pur through the planetary ſyſtem, or goes 
Wown to the centre of the earth, and examines 
various ſtrata. In the devout man likewiſe, 
e great objects that poſſeſs his heart often 
Jay in his imagination; ſometimes he is tranſ- 
rted to the regions of the bleſſed, from 
hence he looks down with pity upon the folly 
d the pageantry of human life; or he proſ- 
tes himſelf before the throne of the Moſt 
Ish with devout veneration ; or he converſes 
With celeſtial ſpirits about the natural and mo- 
kingdom of God, which he now ſees only 
WT 2 faint light, but hopes hereafter to view 
th a ſteadier and brighter ray. 
In perſons come to maturity, there is even in 
le ſpontaneous ſallies of fancy, ſome arrange- 
nt of thought; and I conceive that it will 
readily allowed, that in thoſe who have the 
ateſt ſtock of knowledge, and the beſt na- 
al parts, even the ſpontaneous movements 
ancy will be the moſt regular and connected. 
3 They 


ret il up the ſcenes of fancy, as well as theC 
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C HAP. They have an order, . and unity, | 


IV. 
— 


reaſon, yet it ſeems to go before judgment, 


F 8 8 4 IV. 


by which they are no leſs diſtinguiſhed from 
the dreams of one aſleep, or the ravings of one | 
delirious on the one hand, than from the f. 
niſhed productions of art on the other. 

How 1s this regular arrangement broogte 
about ? It has all the marks of judgment and 


and to ſpring forth ſpontaneouſly, 

Shall we believe with Lzersnrrz, that tel 
mind was originally formed like a watch wound 
up; and that all its thoughts, purpoſes, paſf. 
ons, and actions, are effected by the graduil 
evolution of the original ſpring of the machine, 
and ſucceed each other in order, as neceffariy 
as the motions and pulſations of a watch? 

If a child of three or four years, were pu 
to account for the phænomena of a watch, hc 
would conceive that there is a little man with ; 
in the watch, or ſome other little animal, thi 
beats continually, and produces the motion in a 
Whether the hypotheſis of this young Philo the x 
pher in turning the watch ſpring into a mal how 
or that of the German Philoſopher in turn This 
a man into a watch ſpring, be the moſt ratio no k 


al, ſeems hard to determine. print 
To account for the regularity. of our fl types 
thoughts, from motions of animal ſpirits, vl cauſe. 
brations of nerves, attractions of ideas, There 
from any other unthinking cauſe, whetiW on. 
mechanical or contingent, ſeems equally nM But ti 


tional. book. 
If we be not able to diſtinguiſh the ſtrong ted b 
marks of thought and deſign from the etc This, 
of mechaniſm or contingency, the conſeque1WW mon 
will be very melancholy :*For it muſt neceſlaWWcxtre 
follow, that we have no evidence of thought WW of th 
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any of our fellow men, nay that we have'noC H AP. 


evidence of thought or deſign in the ſtructure 
and goyernment of the univerſe. If a good 
period or ſentence was eyer produced without 


having had any judgment previouſly employed 


about it, why not an Ihad or Eneid? They 
differ only in leſs and more; and we ſhould do 
injuſtice to the Philoſopher of Laputa, in 
laughing at his proje& of making poems by 
the turning of a wheel, if a concurrence of 
unthinking cauſes may produce a rational train 
of thought. | 

It is, therefore, in itfelf highly probable, to 
ſay no more, that whatſoever is regular and 
rational. in a train of thought, which preſents 
itſelf ſpontaneouſly to a man's fancy, without 
any ſtudy, is a copy of what had been betore 
compoſed by his own rational powers, or thoſe 
of ſome other perſon, | 

We certainly judge ſo in ſimilar caſes. Thus, 
in a book | find a train of thinking, which has 
the marks of knowledge and judgment. I aſk 
how it was produced ? It is printed in a book, 
This does not ſatisfy me, becauſe the book has 
no knowledge nor reaſon. I am told that a 
printer printed it, and a compoſitor ſet the 
types. Neither does this ſatisfy me. Theſe 
cauſes perhaps knew very little of the ſubject. 
There muſt be a prior cauſe of the compoſiti- 
on. It was printed from a manuſcript. True. 
But the manuſcript is as ignorant as the printed 
book. The manuſcript was written or dicta- 
ted by a man of knowledge and judgment. 
This, and this only, will ſatisfy a man of com- 
mon underſtanding; and it appears to him 
extremely ridiculous to believe that ſuch a train 


of thinking could originally be produced by 


any cauſe that neither reaſons nor thinks. 
Whether 
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CHAP. Whether ſuch a train of thinking be printed 
IV. in a book, or printed, ſo to ſpeak, in his 


IF hc 
mind, and iſſue ſpontaneouſly from his fancy, aa 
it muſt have been compoſed with judgment by ter 
himſelf, or by ſome other rational being. an 

This, I think, will be confirmed by tracing ne 
the progreſs of the human fancy as far back as che 
we are able. h 

We have not the means of knowing how the ſne 
fancy is employed in infants. Their time is 4 ſign 
divided between the employment of their for 
ſenſes and ſound ſleep: So that there is little gul 

time left for imagination, and the materials i of 
has to work upon are probably very ſcanty. 8 
A few days after they are born, ſometimes a chi 
few hours, we ſee them ſmile in their ſleep. ther 
But what they ſmile at is not eaſy to gueſs; chil 
for they do not ſmile at any thing they ſee, dip 
when awake, for ſome months after they are ¶ the 
born. lt is likewiſe common to ſee them move und 
their lips in ſleep, as if they were ſucking. both 

Theſe things ſeem to diſcover ſome working degr 
of the imagination; but there is no reaſon to eive 
think that there is any regular train of thought ¶ chile 
in the mind of infants. of th 

By a regular train of thought, I mean that pere 
which has a beginning, a middle, and an end, other 
an arrangement of its parts, according to mine 
ſome rule, - or with ſome intention. Thus, agen 
the conception of a deſign, and of the means can e 
of executing it; the conception of a whole, . w 
and the number and order of the parts. Theſe fomet 

are inſtances of the moſt ſimple trains of | exult 
thought that can be called regular. the « 

Man has undoubtedly a power (whether we eems 
call it taſte or judgment, is not of any conſe - well 
quence in the preſent argument) whereby be Bi. im 
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diſtinguiſhes between a compoſition, and ac HAP. 
heap of materials; between a houſe, for in- IV. : 
ſtance, and a heap of ftones ; between a ſen- 
tence and a heap of words; between a picture, 
and a heap of colours. It does not appear to 
me that children have any regular trains of 
thought until this power begins to operate. 
Thoſe who are born ſuch idiots as never to 
ſhew any ſigns of this power, ſhow as little any 
ſigns of regularity of thought. It ſeems, there- 
fore, that this power is connected with all re- 
gular trains of thought, and may be the cauſe 
of them. | 
Such trains of thought diſcover themſelves in 
children about two years of age. They can 
then give attention to the operations of older 
children in making their little houſes, and 
ſhips, and other ſuch things, in imitation of 
the works of men. They are then capable of 
underſtanding a little of language, whieh ſhews 
both a regular train of thinking, and ſome 
degree of abſtraction. I think we may per- 
ceive a diſtinction between the faculties of 
children of two or three years of age, and thoſe 
of the moſt ſagacious brutes. They can then 
WI perceive deſign and regularity in the works of 
W others, eſpecially of older children; their little 
minds are fired with the diſcovery ; they are 
eager to imitate it, and never at reſt till they 
can exhibit ſomething of the ſame kind. 
When a child firſt learns by imitation to do 
lomething that requires defign, how does he 
exult! PyTHAGoRAS was not more happy in 
the diſcovery of his famous theorem. He 
leems then firſt to reflect upon himſelf, and to 
well with ſelf-cſteem. His eyes ſparkle. He 
W3 impatient fo ſhew his performance to all 
5 ZR | about 
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C HA P. about him, and thinks himſelf entitled to their 


IV. 
— 


aſſumes a ſuperiority over thoſe who are not ſo 


thought, which becomes familiar by repetition, 


mechanics, in ſcience, in the conduct of life, 


applauſe. He is applauded by all, and feels 
the ſame emotion from this applauſe, as a Ro- 
man Conſul did from a triumph. He has now 
a conſciouſneſs of ſome — in himſelf. He 


wiſe; and pays reſpect to thoſe who are wiſer 
chan himſelf. He attempts ſomething elle, and 
is every day reaping new laurels. 7 

As children grow up, they are delighted 4 
with tales, with childiſh games, with deſigns 3 
and ſtratagems: Every thing of this kind 
ſtores the fancy with a new regular train of | 


ſo that one part draws the whole after it in the 
imagination. In 4 
The imagination of a child, like the hand of | 4 
a painter, is long employed in copying the 
works of others, before it attempts ny inven | ; 
tion of 1ts own. | 
The power of invention is not yet brought | 3 
forth, but it is coming forward, and, like the 
bud of a tree, is ready to burſt its integuments, 4 
when ſome accident aids its eruption. 4 
There is no power of the underſtanding ; 
that gives ſo much pleaſure to the owner as 
that of invention ; whether it be employed in 


in poetry, in wit, or in the fine arts. One 
who is conſcious of it, acquires thereby 2 
worth and importance in his own eye which he 
had not before. He looks upon himſelf as one 
who formerly lived upon the bounty and gratu- 
ity of others, but who has now acquired. ſome 
property of his own. When this power begins 
to be telt in the young mind, it has the grace 
of * added to its other n = 

like 


Of the TRAIN of THOUGHT in the MinD, 
like the youngeſt child of the family, is careſ- C 100 AP. 


ſed beyond all the reſt. 

We may be ſure, therefore, that as ſoon as 
children are conſcious of this power, they will 
exerciſe it in ſuch ways as are ſuited to their 
age, and to the objects they are employed 
about. This gives riſe to innumerable new 
aſſociations, and regular trains of thought, 
which make the deeper impreſſion upon the 
mind, as they are its excluſive property, | 

I am aware that the power of invention 1s 
diſtributed among men more unequally than 
almoſt any other. When it is able to produce 
any thing that is intereſting to mankind, we 
call it genius; a talent which is the lot of very 
few. But there 1s perhaps a lower kind, or 
lower degree of invention that is more com- 
mon. However this may be, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the power of invention in thoſe 
who have it, will produce many new regular 
trains of thought ; and theſe being expreſſed in 
works of art, in writing, or in diſcourſe, will 
be copied by others. 

Thus I conceive the minds of children, as 
ſoon as they have judgment to diſtinguiſh what 
is regular, orderly, and connected, from a 
mere medley of thought, are furniſhed with 
regular trains of thinking by theſe means. 

Firſt and chiefly, by copying what they ſee 
in the works and in the diſcourſe of others. 


. Man is the moſt imitative of all animals ; he 


not only imitates with intention, and purpoſe- 
ly, what he thinks has any grace or beauty, 
but even without intention, he is led by a 


kind of inſtinct, which it is difficult to reſiſt, 
into the modes of ſpeaking, thinking, and 


acting, which he has been accuſtomed to ſee 
in 
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CHAP. in his early years. The more children ſee of 
what is regular and beautiful in what is pre. 
ſented to them, the more they are led to ob- 


ſerve and to imitate it. 


This is the chief part of their ſtoek, and 
deſcends to them by a kind of tradition from 
thoſe who came before them; and we ſhall * 
find, that the fancy of moſt men is furniſhed 


from thoſe they have converſed with, as well 
as their religion, language, and manners. 
Secondly, By the additions or innovations 


that are properly their own, theſe will be grea- i 


ter or leſs, in proportion to their ſtudy and 
invention ; but in the bulk of mankind are not 
very conſiderable. | 
Every profeſſion, and every rank in life, 
has a manner of thinking, and turn of fancy 
that is proper to it; by which it is characteriſed 


in comedies and works of humour. The 


bulk of men of the ſame nation, of the ſame 
rank, and of the ſame occupation, are caſt as 
it were in the ſame mould. This mould itſelf 


changes gradually, but ſlowly, by new inven- 


tions, -by intercourſe with ſtrangers, or by 
other accidents. : 

The conditien of man requires a longer in- 
fancy and youth than that of other animals; 
for this reaſon among others, that almoſt every 


ſtation in civil ſociety requires a multitude of 


regular trains of thought, to be not only ac- 
quired, but to he made ſo familiar by frequent 
repetition, as to preſent themſelves ſponta- 

neouſly, when there is occaſion for them. 
The imagination even of men of good parts 
never ſerves them readily but in things where- 
in it has been much exerciſed. A Miniſter of 
State holds a conference with a foreign Am- 
| baſſador, 
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Of the Train of Thovohr in the Mixv. 


baſſador, with no greater emotion than a Pro- H AP 


feſſor in a college prelects to his audience. 
The imagination of each preſents to him what 
the occaſion requires to be ſaid, and how. Let 
them change places, and both would find 
themſelves at a loſs. ket | 

The habits which the human mind is capa- 
ble of acquiring by exerciſe are wonderful in 
many inſtances ; in none more wonderful, than 
in that verſatility of imagination which a well 
bred man acquires, by being much exerciſed 
in the various ſcenes of life. In the morning 
he viſits a friend in affliction. Here his ima- 
gination brings forth from its ſtore every topic 
of conſolation ; every thing that is agreeable 
to the laws of friendſhip and ſympathy, and 
nothing that is not ſo. From thence he drives 
to the Miniſter's levee, where imagination 
readily ſuggeſts what is proper to be ſaid or 
replied to every man, and in what manner, ac- 
cording to the degree of acquaintance or fami- 
liarity, of rank or dependence, of oppoſition 


or occurrence of intereſts, of confidence or 


diſtruſt, that is between them. Nor does all 
this employment hinder him from carrying on 
ſome deſign with much artifice, and endea- 
vouring to penetrate into the views of others 
through the cloſeſt diſguiſes. From the levee 
he goes to the Houſe of Commons, and ſpeaks 
upon the affairs of the nation; from thence to 


a ball or aſſembly, and entertains the ladies. 
His imagination puts on the friend, the cour- 


tier, the patriot, the fine gentleman, witi more 
= than we put off one ſuit and put on ano- 

er. | 
This is the effect of training and exerciſe. 
For a man of equal parts and knowledge, but 
| | unac- 
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A P. unaccuſtomed to thoſe ſcenes of public life, is 
quite diſconcerted when firſt brought into 
them. His thoughts are put to flight, and he 
cannot rally them. 

There are feats of imagination to be learned 
by application and practice, as wonderful as 
the feats of balancers and rope-dancers, and 
often as uſeleſs, 

When a man can make a hundred verſes 
ſtanding on one foot, or play three or four 
games at cheſs at the ſame time without ſeeing 
the board, it is probable he hath ſpent his lite 
in acquiring ſuch a feat. However, ſuch un- 
uſual phænomena ſhew what habits of imagi- 
nation may be acquired. 

When ſuch habits are acquired and perfect- 
ed, they are exerciſed without any laborious 
effort; like the habit of playing upon an in- 
ſtrument of muſic. There are innumerable 
motions of the fingers upon the ſtops or keys, 
which muſt be directed in one particular train 
or ſucceſſion. There is only one arrangement 
of thoſe motions that is right, while there are 
ten thouſand that are wrong, and would ſpoil 
the mufic. The Muſician thinks not in the 
leaſt of the arrangement of thoſe motions; he 
has a diſtinct idea of the tune, and wills to 
play it. The motions of the fingers arrange 
hemſelves, ſo as to anſwer his intention. 

In like manner, when a man ſpeaks upon a 
ſubje&t with which he 1s acquainted, there 1s a 
certain arrangement of his thoughts and words 
neceſſary to make his difcourle ſenſible, per- 
tinent, and grammatical. In every ſentence, 
there are more rules of grammar, logic, and 

rhetoric, that may be tranſgreſſed, than there 


are words and letters. He ſpeaks without 
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Of the Train of Trovenrt in the Mixv. 


thinking of any of thoſe rules, and yet obſervesC wy P. 
—ů — 


them all, as if they were all in his eye. 

This is a habit ſo ſimilar to that of a player 
on an inſtrument, that I think both muſt be got 
in the ſame way, that is, by much practice, 
and the power of habit. | 

When a man ſpeaks well and methodically 
upon a ſubje& without ſtudy, and with perfect 
eaſe, I believe we may take it for granted that 
his thoughts run in a beaten track. There is 
a mould in his mind, which has been formed 
by much practice, or by ſtudy, for this very 


ſubject, or ſor ſome other ſo ſimilar and ana- 


logous, that his diſcourſe falls into this mould 
with eaſe, and takes its form from it. 

Hitherto we have conſidered the operations 
of fancy that are either ſpontaneous, or at 


leaſt require no laborious effort to guide and 
direct them, and have endeavoured to account 


for that degree of regularity and arrangement 
which is found even in them. The natural 
powers of judgment and invention, the plea- 
ſure that always attends the exerciſe of thoſe 
powers, the means we have of improving them 
by imitation of others, and the effect of prac- 
tice and habits, ſeems to me ſufficiently to ac- 
count for this phænomenon, vithout ſuppoſing 
any unaccountable attractions of ideas by 

which they arrange themſelves. 
But we are able to direct our thoughts in a 
certain courſe ſo as to perform a deſtined taſk. 
Every work of art has its model framed in 
the imagination. Here the Iliad of Homes, 
the Republic of PLAro, the Principia of New- 
TON, were fabricated. Shall we believe, that 
thoſe works took the form-in which they now 
appear 
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HAP. appear of themſelves? That the ſentiments, 


IV. 


the manners, and the paſſions arranged them- 


M N felves at once in the mind of HouER, ſo as to 


form the Iliad? Was there no more effort in 
the compoſition, than there is in telling a well- 
known tale, or ſinging a favourite ſong? This 
cannot be believed. | 
Granting that ſome happy thought firſt ſug- 
geſted the deſign of ſinging the wrath of 
ACHILLES; yet, ſurely, it was a matter of 
judgment and choice where the narration ſhould 
begin, and where it ſhould end. | | 

Granting that the fertility of the Poet's ima- 
gination ſuggeſted a variety of rich materials; 
was not judgment neceflary to ſelect what was 
proper, to reject what was improper, to ar- 
range the materials into a juſt compoſition, 
and to adapt them to each other, and to the 
deſign of the whole? - 

No man can believe that HomeR's ideas, 
merely by certain ſympathies and antipathies, 
by certain attractions and repulſions inherent 


in their natures, arranged themſelves according 
to the moſt perfect rules of Epic poetry; and 


NewrToN's, according to the rules of mathe- 
matical compoſition. i | 

I ſhould ſooner believe that the Poet, after 
he invoked his Muſe, did nothing at all but 
liſten to the ſong of the goddeſs. Poets indeed, 
and other artiſts, muſt make their works ap- 
pear natural; but nature is the perfection of 
art, and there can be no juſt imitation of na- 
ture without art: When the building is finiſhed, 
the rubbiſh, the ſcaffolds, the tools and en- 
gines, are carried out of ſight; but we know 
it could not have been reared without them. 
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Of the TRAIN of THOUGHT in the Min. 


The train of thinking, therefore, is capableC HAP. 


f being guided and directed, much in the 
me manner as the horſe we ride. The horſe 
as his ſtrength, his agility, and his mettle in 
imſelf; he has been taught certain move- 

-nts, and many uſeful habits that make hint 

ore ſubſervient to our purpoſes, and obedient 

o our will; but to accompliſh a journey, he 

muſt be directed by the rider. 

In like manner fancy has its original powers, 
which are very different in different perſons ; 
WS has likewiſe more regular motions, to which 
Wt has been trained by a long courſe of diſci- 
une and exerciſe; and by which it may extem- 
Wore, and without much effort, produce things 


hat have a conſiderable degree of beauty, re- 


gularity, and defign. 
But the moſt perfe& works of deſign are ne. 
er extemporary. Our firſt thoughts are re- 
ricwed; we place them at a proper diſtance; 
examine every part, and take a complex view 
of the whole: By our critical faculties, we 
erceive this part to be redundant, that defici- 
ent; here is a want of nerves, there a want of 
Wdelicacy; this is obſcure, that too diffuſe: 
W Things are marſhalled anew, according to a 
ſecond and more deliberate judgment; what 
was deficient, is ſupplied; what was diflocated, 
1s put in joint; redundances are lopped off, 
and the whole poliſhed. 
Though Poets of all artiſts make the higheſt 
claim to inſpiration, yet if we believe Hor ac, 
a competent judge, no production in that art 


can have merit, which has not coſt ſuch labour 


as this 1n the birth, 
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Vos O. 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies, et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum deties non. caſtigavit ad unguem. 
The concluſion I would draw from all that 
has been faid upon this ſubje& is, That every 
thing that 1s regular in that train of thought, 
which we call fancy or imagination, from the 
little deſigns and reveries of children, to the 
grandeſt productions of human genius, was 
originally the offspring of judgment or taſte, 
applied with ſome effort greater or lefs. What | 
one perfon compoſed with art and judgment, 
is imitated by another with great eaſe. What | 
a man himſelf at firſt compoſed with pains, 
becomes by habit fo familiar, as to offer itſelf 
ſpontaneouſly to his fancy afterwards: But no- 
thing that1s regular, was ever at firſt conceived, 
without defign, attention, and care. 

1 ſhall now make a few reflections upon a 
theory which has been applied to account for 
this ſucceſſive train of thought in the mind. 
It was hinted by Mr. Hosses, but has drawn 
more attention ſince it was diſtinaly explained 
by Mr. Hume. 

That author thinks that the train of thought 
in the mind 1s oking to à kind of attraction 
which ideas have for other ideas that bear cer. 
tain relations to them. He thinks the complex 
ideas, which are the common ſubjects of our 


thoughts and reaſoning, are owing to the ſame 


cauſe. The reiations which produce this at- 
traction of ideas, he thinks, are theſe three 
only, to wit, cauſation, contiguity in time or 
place, and ſimilitude. He afferts that theſe 


are the only general principles that unite ideas 


And having, in another Place, occaſion Sn 
take 


nection among ideas, in order to reconcile this 
to his ſyſtem, he tells us gravely, that contra- 
riety may perhaps be conſidered as a mixture 
of cauſation and reſemblance. That ideas 
which have any of theſe three relations do mu- 
tually attract each other, ſo that one of them 
being preſented to the fancy, the other is drawn 
along with it, this he ſeems to think an origi- 
nal property of the mind, or rather of the 
ideas, and therefore inexplicable. 
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take notice of contrariety as a principle of con- H & 2 


Firſt, I obſerve with regard to this theory, 


that although it is true that the thought of any 
object is apt to lead us to the thought of its 
cauſe or effect, of things contiguous to it in 


elk ime or place, or of things reſembling it, yet 
0. this enumeration of the relations of things 
d, which are apt to lead us from one object to 


another, is very inaccurate. 


The enumeration is too large upon his own 


principles; but it is by far too ſcanty in reality. 


Cauſation, according to his philoſophy, implies 
nothing more than a conſtant conjunction ob- 
ſerved between the cauſe and the effect, and 
therefore contiguity muſt include cauſation, 


Wand his three principles of attraction are re- 


duced to two. 

But when we take all the three, the enume- 
ration is in reality very incomplete. Every 
relation of things has a tendency, more or leſs, 
to lead the thought, in a thinking mind, from 
dne to the other; and not only every relation, 
but every kind of contrariety and oppoſition. 
hat Mr. Hume ſays, that contrariery may 


> Of | 
\eſe NMerhaps be conſidered as a mixture “of cauſa- 
eas, ion and reſemblance,” I can as little compre- 


Vou, II. G hend 


CHA P. hend as if he had ſaid that figure may perhaps 
IV. be conſidered as a mixture of colour and 
ſound. Te OP) 


to the buſineſs in which we have been chiefly 
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tion of the cauſes that influence our train of 


tion of ideas muſt be reſolved into original 


ESSAY V. 


Our thoughts paſs eaſily from the end to the 
means; from any truth to the evidence on 
which it is founded, the conſequences that may 
be drawn from it, or the uſe that may be made 
of it. From a part we are eaſily led to think 
of the whole, from a ſubject to its qualities, or 
from things related to the relation. Such tran- 
ſitions in thinking muſt have been made thou. 
ſands of times by every man who thinks and 
reaſons, and thereby become, as it were, beat- 
en tracks for the imagination. 

Not only the relations of objects to each 
other influence our train of thinking, but the 
relation they bear to the preſent temper and 
diſpoſition of the mind; theit relation to the 
habits we have acquired, whether moral or 
intellectual; to the company we have kept, and 


employed. The ſame event will ſuggeſt very 
different reffections to different perſons, and 
to the ſame perſon at different times, according 
as he is in good or bad humour, as he is live. 
ly or dull, angry or pleaſed, melancholy or 


Lord KATukEs, in his Elements of Criticiſm, 
and Dr. GERARD in his Effay on Genius, 
have given a much fuller and juſter enumera- 


thinking, and I have nothing to add to what 
they have ſaid on this ſubjed. _ 
_ Secondly, Let us conſider how far this aftrac- 


qualities of human nature, — 


— 


of the TRAIN f Trovater i in the Min. 


of which we can give no account, but that 
ſuch is our conſtitution, are more in number. 
than is commonly thought. But we ought not 
to multiply them without neceſſity. 


repetition have become familiar, ſhould ſpon- 
tancouſly offer themſelves to our fancy, ſeems 
to require no other orginal quality but the 
power of habit. 

In all rational thinking, and in all rational 
diſcourſe, whether ſerious or facetious, the 
thought muſt have ſome relation to what went 
before. Every man, therefore, from the dawn 
of reaſon, muſt have been accuſtomed to a 
train of related objects. Theſe pleaſe the un- 
derſtanding, and by cuſtom become like beat- 
en tracks which invite the traveller. 


or As far as it is in our power to give a direction 
d to our thoughts, which it is undoubtedly in a 
h great degree, they will be directed by the ac- 
rf tive principles common to men, by our appe- 
ad tites, our paſſions, our affections, our reaſon, 
and conſcience. And that the trains of think- 


ing in our minds are chiefly governed by theſe, 
according as one or another prevails at the time, 
every man will find in his experience. 

It the mind is at any time vacant from every 
paſſion and defire, there are ftill ſome objects 
that are more acceptable to us than others. 
The facetious man is pleaſed with ſurpriſing 


the relations of things that are ſubſervient to 
reaſoning; the merchant with what tends to 


the ſtate. 


6.2 A good 


That trains of ang. which by frequent | 


ſimilitudes or contraſts; the Philoſopher with 


profit; and the Politician with what may mend 


I believe the original principles of the mind, CHAP. 
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CHAP. A good writer of comedy or romance can 
VIV. feign a train of thinking for any of the perſons 
of his fable, which appears very natural, and 
is approved by the beſt judges. Now, what 
is it that entitles ſuch a fiction to approbation? 
Is it that the author has given a nice attention 
to the relations of cauſation, contiguity, and 
ſimilitude in the ideas? This ſurely is the leaſt 
part of its merit. But the chief part conſiſts 
in this, that it correfponds perfectly with the 
general character, the rank, the habits, the 
preſent ſituation and paſſions of the perſon. If 
this be a juſt way of judging in criticiſm, it 
follows neceſſarily, that the circumſtances laſt 
mentioned have the chief influence in ſuggeſt- 

ing our trains of thought. 

It cannot be denied, that the ſtate of the 
body has an influence upon our imagination, 
according as a man is ſober or drunk, as he is 
fatigued or refreſned. Crudities and indigeſti- 
on are ſaid to give uneaſy dreams, and have 
probably a like effect upon the waking thoughts. 
Opium gives to ſome perſons pleaſing dreams, 
and pleaſing imaginations when awake, and to 
others ſuch as are horrible and diſtreſſing. 

Theſe influences of the body upon the mind 
can only be known by experience, and I be- 

lieve we can give no account of them. 

Nor can we, perhaps, give any reaſon why 
we muſt think without ceaſing while we are 
awake. I believe we are likewiſe originally 
diſpoſed, in imagination, to paſs from any one 

object of thought to others that are contiguous 
to it in time or place. This, I think, may be 
obſerved in brutes and in idiots, as well as in 
children, before any habit can be acquired that 
might account for it. The ſight of an object 
is 
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Of the Train of Thou in the Mixp. 


is apt to ſuggeſt to the imagination what has CH AP. 
been ſeen or felt in conjunction with it, even IV. 


when the memory of that conjunction is gone. 

Such conjunctions of things influence not 
only the imagination, but the belief and the 
paſſions, eſpecially in children and in brutes; 
and perhaps all that we call memory in brutes 
is ſomething of this kind. 2% 

They expect events in the ſame order and 
ſucceſſion in which they happened before; and 
by this expeQation, their actions and paſſions, 
as well as their thoughts, are regulated. A 
horſe takes fright at the place where ſome object 
frighted him before. We are apt to conclude 
from this, that he remembers the former acci- 
dent,, But perhaps there is only an affociation 
formed in his mind between the place and the 
paſſion of fear, without any diſtin& remem- 
brance, | | 

Mr, Lockx has given us a very good chap- 
ter upon the affociation of ideas ; and by the 
examples he has given to illuſtrate this doctrine, 
T think it appears that very ſtrong affociations 
may be formed at once; not of ideas to ideas 
only, but of ideas to paſſions and emotions ; 
and that ſtrong affociations are never formed 
at once, but when accompanied by ſome ſtrong 
paſſion or emotion. I believe this muſt be re- 
ſolved into the conſtitution of our nature. 

Mr. Humz*s opinion, that the complex 


ideas, which are the common objects of diſ- 


courſe and reaſoning, are formed by thoſe ori- 
ginal attractions of ideas, to which he aſcribes 
the train of thoughts in the mind, will come 
under conſideration in another place. 
To put an end to our remarks upon this theo- 
ry of Mr, Hun, I think he has real merit in 
ä | bringing 
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— nr 
CHAP. bringing this curious ſubject under the view of 
IV. Philoſophers, and carrying it a certain length. 
But I ſee nothing in this theory that ſhould 
| hinder us to conclude, that every thing in the 
trains of our thought, which bears the marks 
of judgment and reaſon, has been the product 
of judgment and reaſan previouſly exerciſed, 
either by the perſon himſelf, at that or ſome 
former time, or by ſome other perſon. The 
attraction of ideas will be the ſame in a man's 
ſecond thoughts upon any ſubject as in his firſt, 
Or if ſome change in his circumſtances, or in 
the objects about him, ſhould make any change 
in the attractions of his ideas, it is an equal 
chance whether the ſecond be better than the 
firſt, or whether they be worſe. But it 1s cer- 
tain that every man of judgment and taſte will, 
upon à review, correct that train of thought 
which firſt preſented itſelf. If the attractions 
of ideas are the ſole cauſes of the regular ar- 
rangement{of thought in the fancy, there is no 
uſe for judgment or taſte in any compoſition, 
nor indeed any room for their operation. 
I here are other reflections of a more practi- 
cal nature, and of higher importance, to 
which this ſubject leadlses. 
believe it will be allowed by every man, 
that our happineſs or miſery in life, that our 
improvement in any art or ſcience which we 
profeſs, and that our improvement in real vir- 
tue and goodneſs, depend in a very great de- 
greee on the train of thinking, that occupies 
the mind both in our vacant and in our more 
ſerious hours. As far therefore as the directi- 
on of our thoughts is in our power, (and that 
it is ſo in a great meaſure, cannot be doubted) 
it is of the laſt importance to give them that 
ä direction 
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of direction which is moſt Jubſerviws to thoſe C H & p. 
h. valuable purpoſes. 

E What employment can | be have worthy of — 
ne man, whoſe imagination is occupied only about 


things low and baſe, and grovels in a narrow 
field of mean unanimating and unintereſting 
objects, inſenſible to thoſe finer and more de- 
licate ſentiments, and blind to thoſe more en- 
larged and nobler views which elevate the ſoul, 
and make it conſcious of its dignity. 


t, How different from him, whole imagination, 
in like an eagle in her flight, takes a wide proſ- 
ze pect, and obſerves whatever it preſents, that 

is NEW or beautiful, grand or important, whoſe 


rapid wing varies the ſcene every moment, 
carrying him ſometimes through the fairy re- 
gions of wit and fancy, ſometimes through the 
more regular and. Jober walks of ſcience and 
philoſoph yy 

The various objects which he ſurveys, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of beauty and 
dignity, raiſe in him the lively and agreeable 
emotions of taſte, 
ters, as they paſs in review, clothed with their 
moral qualities, touch his heart ſtill more deep- 
y. They not only awaken the ſenſe of beauty, 
but excite the ſentiment gf approbation, and 
kindle the glow of virtue. 

While he views what is truly great and glo- 
rious in human conduct, his ſoul catches the 


what it admires, 


tre, upon which every thing in human life, 
baſe, i is W 
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Illuſtrious human charac- 


The human imagination is an ample thea- 


divine flame, and burns with deſire to emulate | 


good or bad, Mou. or mern, e or 
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CHAP. In children, and in ſome frivolous minds, 


it is a mere toy- hop. And in ſome, who ex- 
erciſe their memory without their judgment, 
its furniture is made up of old ſcraps of know- 
ledge, that are thread-bare and worn- ut. 

In ſome, this theatre is often occupied by 
ghaſtly ſuperſtition, with all her train of Gor- 
gons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. Some- 
times it is haunted with all the infernal de- 
mons, and made the forge of plots, and ra- 
pune, and murder.. Here every thing that is 

lack and deteſtable is firſt contrived, and a 
thouſand wicked deſigns conceived that are 
never executed. Here, too, the Furies act 
their part, taking a ſevere though ſecret ven- 
geance upon the ſelf- condemned criminal. 

How happy is that mind, in which the light 
of real knowledge diſpels the phantoms of fu- 


perſtition: In which the belief and reverence 


of a perfect all governing Mind caſts out all 
fear but the fear of acting wrong; In which 
ſerenity and cheerfulneſs, innocence, huma- 
nity, and candour, guard the imagination 
againſt the entrance of every unhallowed intru- 
der, and invite more amiable and worthier 
ueſts to dwell! 7 as 
There ſhall the Muſes, the Graces, and the 
Virtues, fix their abode for every thing that 


is great and worthy in human conduct muſt 


have been conceived in the imagination before 
it was brought into act. And many great and 
youu deſigns have been formed there, which, 
or want of power and opportunity, have pro- 
ved abortive. 
The man, whoſe imagination is occupied 


by theſe gueſts, muſt be wiſe; he muſt be 
ESSAY 


good ; and he mult be happy. 


or 4s TRACTION, 
a CHAP. I, 

: 

k H General Words. 

Cc 

: 


＋ HE words we uſe in language are either 


per names are intended to ſignify one individual 


to diſtinguiſh from all others of the kind, by a 
name appropriated to it. All the other words of 
language are general words, not appropriated 
to ſignify any one individual thing, but equally 
related to many,  _ | 

Under general words therefore, I compre- 
hend not only thoſe which Logicians call ge- 


i only. Such are the names of men, kingdoms, 
1 provinces, cities, rivers, and of every other crea- 
5 ture of God, or work of man, which we chuſe 
1 


1c neral terms, that is, ſuch general words as 
at may make the ſubject or the predicate of a pro- 
ſt poſition, but likewiſe their auxiliaries or ac- 
re ceflories, as the learned Mr. Harris calls 
id them; ſuch as prepoſitions, conjunctions, ar- 
h, icles, which are all general words, though 


In every language, rude or poliſhed, gene- 
al words make the greateſt part, and proper 
names the leaſt. Grammarians have reduced 
all words to eight or nine claſſes, * 8 


general words, or proper names. Pro- 


hey cannot properly be called general terms. 


% nA N 


CHA P.called parts of ſpeech. Of theſe there i is only 
one, to wit, that of nouns, - wherein proper 
names are fou nd, All pronouns, verbs, parti 
ticiples, adverbs, articles, prepofitions,  conjunc- 
tions, and interjections, are general words. Of 
nouns, all adjedives are general words, and the 
greater part of /ub/fantives. Every ſubſtantive 
that has a plural number, is a general word; 
for no proper name can have a plural number, 
becauſe it ſignifies only one individual. In all 
the fifteen books of EucL1d's Elements, there 
is not one word that is not general; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of many large volumes. 

At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, 
that all the objects we perceive are individuals. 
Every object of ſenſe, of memory, or of con- 
{cioufneſs, is an individual object. All the 
good things we enjoy or deſire, and all the 
evils we feel or fear, muſt come from individu- 
als; and I think we may venture to ſay, that 
every creature which God has made in the 

| Heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth, is an indiyidual. 

How comes it to paſs then, that in all lan. 
guages general words make the greateſt part of 
the language, and proper names but a very 
ſmall and inconſiderable part of it? 

This feeming ſtrange phznomenan may, [ 

think, be cafily accounted for by the following 
obſervations. PR 

Hirt, Though there be a few individuals 
that are 885 to the notice of all men, and 
therefore have proper names in all languages; 
ſach as the ſun and moon; the earth and ſea; 
yet the greateſt part of the things to which ve 
think fit to give proper names are local ; u 

perhaps to a Ouy or to a neighbourhood 5 
F 


OF GENERAL WORDS. gt 


ut unknown to the greater part of thoſe who CHAP. 
Wocak the ſame language, and to all the reſt of l. 
ankind. The names of ſuch things being 
onfined to a corner, and having no names 
anſwering to them in-other languages, are not 
ccounted a part of the language, any more 

han the cuſtoms of a particular hamlet are ac- 

ounted part of the law of the nation. 

For this. reaſon, there are but few proper 

ames that belong to a language. It is next 

o be conſidered why there mull be many ge- 


* eral words in every language. | 
Secondiy, It may be obſerved, that every in- 

d, ividual object that falls within our view has 

Is. Various attributes; and it is by them that it- 


Wccomes uſeful or hurtful to us: We know 


he Noot the eſſence of any individual object; all 
he he knowledge we can attain of it, is the 
u- nowledge of its attributes; its quantity, its 
lat arious qualities, its various relations to other 
he hings, its place, its ſituation, and motions. 


t is by ſuch attributes of things only that we 
an communicate our knowledge of them to 
dthers: By their attributes, our hopes or fears 
rom them are regulated ; and it 1s only by 
Attention to their attributes that we can make 
hem ſubſervient to our ends; and therefore 
e give names to ſuch attributes. 
Now all attributes muſt from their nature be 
xpreſſed by general words, and are ſo expreſ[.. 
d in all languages. In the ancient philoſo- 
phy, attributes in general were called by two 
ames which expreſs their nature. They were 
alled univerſalt, becauſe they might belong 


ea; | 

* qually to many individuals, and are not con- 
wn ned to one: They were alſo called predica- 
od, , becauſe whatever is predicated, that is, 


I affirmed 
| 


92 41-8: Ar . 


CH A P. affirmed or denied of one ſubject, may be, if 
I. more, and therefore is an univerſal, and ex. 
preſſed by a general word. A predicable there. 
fore ſignifies the ſame thing as an attribute, 
with this difference only, that the firſt is La. 
tin, the laſt Engliſh, The attributes we find 
either in the creatures of God, or in the work 
of men, are common to many individuals: 
We either find it to be ſo, or preſume it mar 
be ſo, and give them the ſame name in ever 
ſubject to which they belong. | 
There are not only attributes belonging to 
individual ſubjects, but there are likewiſe at 
tributes of attributes, which may be called {i 
condary attributes, Moſt attributes are cap» 
ble of different degrees, and different modi 
cations, which muſt be expreſſed by genera 
words. | = 
I Thus it is an attribute of many bodies to be 
moved; but motion may be in an endleſs vi 
riety of directions. It may be quick or flow, 
rectilineal or curvilineal ; it may be equabl; 
or accelerated, or retarded. | | 
As all attributes, therefore, whether pr. 
mary or ſecondary, are expreſſed by genera 
words, it follows, that in every propoſitiot 
we expreſs in language, what is athrmed d 
denied of the ſubje& of the propoſition mul 
be expreſſed by general words: And that tht 
ſubject of the propoſition may often be a ge 
neral word, will appear from the next obſct 

vation. | 
Thirdly, The ſame faculties by which wt 
diſtinguiſh the different attributes belonging v 
the ſame ſubject, and give names to them, cl: 
able us likewiſe to obſerve, that many ſubjec 
agree in certain attributes, while they * 
= others 


OF GENERAL WORDS. 


uce individuals which are infinite, to a limi- 
ed number of clafles, which are called kinds 
ind forts; and in the ſcholaſtic language, 


ute, enera and ſpecies. 

LW Obſerving many individuals to agree in cer- 
find ain attributes, we refer them all to one claſs, 
rund give a name to the claſs: This name com- 


rchends in its fignification not one attribute 
ay, but all the attributes which diſtinguiſh 
hat claſs; and by affirming this name of any 
Individual, we affirm it to have all the attri- 
Wutes which characterize the claſs : Thus 
Wncn, dogs, horſes, elephants, are ſo many 
ifferent claſſes of animals. In like manner 
I marſhal other ſubſtances, vegetable and in- 
xdi-Wnimate, into claſſes. 
Nor is it only ſubſtances that we thus form 
nto claſſes. We do the ſame with regard to 


o bo valities, relations, actions, affections, paſſi- 
ns, and all other things. | 

lov. When a claſs is very large, it is divided in- 
able go ſubordinate claſſes in the ſame manner. The 


igher claſs is called a genus or kind; the low- 


r a ſpecies or ſort of the higher: Sometimes a 
ner pecies is ſtill ſubdivided into fubordinate ſpe- 
* ies; and this ſubdiviſion is carried on as far 
d 0f 


as is found convenient for the purpoſe of lan- 
puage, or for the improvement of knowledge. 
In this diſtribution of things into genera and 


a geß ecier, it is evident that the name of the ſpe- 
obſeries comprehends more attributes than the 

ame of the genus. The fpecies comprehends 
h v8! that is in the genus, and thoſe attributes 
ing 08ikewiſe which diſtinguiſh that ſpecies from 
2 others belonging to the ſame genus; and the 
bjec 


more ſubdiviſions we make the names of the 
| 7 lower 
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chers. By this means we are enabled to re-CHAP. 
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CH AP. lower become ſtill the more comprehenſive j in 


extenſive any general term is, it is the leſs 
the following ſeries of ſubordinate general 
terms, animal, man, Frenchman, Pariſian, 


nification all that is in the preceding, and 
quent. 
confined to the learned and poliſhed languages; f 


vention and the uſe of 232 words, both to 


without knowing any thing of the philoſophy 
of it, can put it in practice; in like manner as 
they can ſee objects, and make good uſe of 
their eyes, although they know nothing of the 
c ſtructure of the eye, or of the theory of viſion. 


| may be either the ſubject or the predicate of 3 


for every Kiribute: comma to the genus or 


aN £63 A345 vx, 


their ſignification, but the leſs extenſive in 
" their application to individuals. 
lence it is an axiom in logic, that the more 


comprehenſive ; and on the contrary, the more 
comprehenſive, the leſs extenſive : Thus, in 


every ſubſequent term comprehends. in its ſig 


ſomething more ; and every antecedent term 
extends to more individuals than the ſubſe. 


Such diviſions and ſubdiviſions of things into 
genera and ſpecies with general names, are not 


they are found in thoſe of the rudeſt tribes of 
mankind : From which we learn, that the in- 


_ fy the attributes of things, and to ſignify 
t';ze genera an * of — is not a ſubtile 
invention of Philoſophers, but an operation 
which all men — by the light of common 
ſenſe. Philoſophers may ſpeculate about this 
operation, and reduce it to canons and apho- 
riſms ; but men of common. underſtanding, 


Every: genus, and every ſpecies of things, 
propoſition, nay of innumerable propoſitions; 
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> in 

in may be affirmed of every ſpecies, and both ge- I. 
nus and ſpecies of every individual to which 

ore Nit extends. ENTS ; 

leſs Thus of man it may be affirmed, that he is 


an animal made up of body and mind ; that 
he is of few days, and full of trouble ; that he 
is capable of various improvements in arts, in 


an, knowledge, and in virtue. In a word, every 
ſig· ching common to the ſpecies may be affirmed 
and of man; and of all ſach propoſitions, which 
erm Mare innumerable, man is the ſubject. N 
ble. Again, of every nation and tribe, and of 


every individual of the human race that is, or 
was, or ſhall be, it may be affirmed that they 


. ered. ed arid U 


not are men. In all ſuch propoſitions,” which are | 
res; innumerable, man is the predicate of the pro-: ᷑᷑ ⁊K; 
s of poſition. S | | + 
- in- We obſerved above an extenſion and a 
h to {comprehenſion in general terms; and that in 


niff Many ſubdiviſion of things the name of the low- 
btile Neſt ſpecies is moſt comprehenſive, and that of 


the higheſt genus moſt extenſive; - I would 


mon now obſerve, that, by means of ſuch general 
this terms, there is alſo an extenſion and compre- 
pho-ienſion of propoſitions, which is one of the 
ling, nobleſt powers of language, and fits it for ex- 
phy reſſing, with great eaſe. and expedition, the 
er as iigheſt attainments in knowledge, of which 
ſe of che human underſtanding is capable. 

f the When the predicate Is à genus or a ſþecier, 
Gon. the propoſition is more or leſs comprehenſive, 
ings, Wſccording as the predicate is. Thus, when I 


ay that this ſeal is gold, by this ſingle propoſi- 
tion, I affirm of it all the properties which that 
metal is known to have. When I ſay of any 


ſpecies m be affirmed of it ; and the genus C H A ke. 3 
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CHAP. man that he is a Mathematician, this appella. 
I. tion comprehends all the attributes that belong 
to him as an animal, as a man, and as one 
who has ſtudied mathematics. When I fay 
that the orbit of the planet Mercury is an el. 
lipſis, I thereby affirm of that orbit all the pro. 
perties which APoLLon1Us and other Geome. 
tricians have diſcovered, or may diſcover, of 

that ſpecies of figure. | 
Again, when the ſubject of a propoſition is 
a ber or a ſpecies, the propoſition is more or 
leſs extenfive, according as the ſubject is. 
Thus when I am taught, that the three angles 
of a plane triangle are equal to two right an- 
gles, this properly extends to every ſpecies of 
plane triangle, and to every individual plane 

triangle that did, or does, or can exiſt. 

It 18 by means of ſuch extenſive and com- 

rehenſive propoſitions that human knowledge 
is condenſed, as it were, into a ſize adapted 
to the capacity of the human mind, with great 
addition to its beauty, and without any dimi- 
nution of its diſtin&neſs and perſpicuĩity. 

General propoſitions in fcience may be com- 

red to the ſeed of a plant, which, according 
to ſome Philoſophers, has not only the whole 
future plant incloſed within it, but the ſeeds of 

that plant, and the plants that ſhall ſpring from 
them through all future generations. 

But the ſimilitude falls ſhort in this reſped, 
that time and accidents, not in our power, 
muſt concur to diſcloſe the contents of the 

ſeed, and bring them into our view; whereas 
the contents of a general propofition may be 
brought forth, rivened, and expoſed to view 
at our pleaſure, and in an inſtant, uy 
45 | us 
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Thus the wiſdom of ages, and the moſt ſub- C H A P | 
lime theorems of ſcience, may be laid up, . | 
like an Iliad in a nut-ſhell, and tranſmitted to "| . | 
future generations, and this noble purpoſe of 
language can only be accompliſhed, by means 
of general words annexed to the diviſions and | 
ſubdiviſions of things. | 

What has been ſaid in this chapter, I think, | 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that there can be no lan- 
guage, not ſo much as a ſingle propoſition, | 
without general words ; that they muſt make 
the greateſt part of every language, and that | 
it is by them only that language is fitted to | 
expreſs, with wonderful eaſe and expedition, | 
all the treaſures of human wiſdom and know- | 
ledge. : | | 


CHAP. IL 
. Of general ConrepGions. 


S general words are ſo neceſſary in lan- 
guage, it is natural to conclude that 
there muſt be general conceptions, of which 
they are the ſigns. - 8 | 
Words are empty ſounds when they do not 
ſignify the thoughts of the ſpeaker ; and it is 
only from their ſignification that they are de- 
nominated general. Every word that is ſpo- 
ken, conſidered merely as a ſound, is an in- 
dividual found. And it can only be called a p 
general word, becauſe that which it ſignifies 
is general. Now, that which it ſignifies, is | 
conceived by the mind both of the ſpeaker and 
hearer, if the word have a diſtin& meaning, 
and be diſtinctly underſtood. It is therefore f 
Vol. II. H impoſſible © 
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CHAP, impoſſible that words can have a general ſig. 


II. 
—— 


give the name of general conceptions: And it 


poſition. They are either attributes of things, 


more clear and diſtin& conception of their at- 


AT V. 


nification, unleſs there be conceptions in the 
mind of the ſpeaker, and of the hearer, of 
things that are general. It is to ſuch that! 


ought to be obſerved, that they take this deno- 
mination, not from the act of the mind in 
conceiving, which is an individual act, but 
from the object, or thing conceived, which is 
general. 

We are therefore here to conſider whether 
we have ſuch general conceptions, and how 
they are formed. Ws 

To begin with the conceptions expreſſed by 
general terms, that is, by ſuch general words 
as may be the ſubject or the predicate of a pro- 


or they are genera or ſpecies of things. 
It is evident, with reſpe& to all the indivi- 
duals we are acquainted with, that we have a 


th e ee ET 


tributes, than of the ſubject to which thoſe at- 
tributes belong. 

Take, for inſtance, any individual body we 
have acceſs to know, what conception do we 
form of it? Every man may know this from 
his conſciouſneſs. He will find that he con- 
celves it as a thing that has length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, ſuch a figure, and ſuch a colour; 
that it 1s hard, or ok, or fluid; that it has 
ſuch qualities, and is fit for ſuch purpoſes. If 
it is a vegetable, he may know where it grew, 
what is the form of its leaves, and flower, and 
ſeed. If an animal, what are its natural in- 
ſtints, its manner of life, and of rearing its 
young : Of theſe attributes belonging to this 
individual, and numberleſs others, he may 

| ſurely 
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ſurely have a diſtinct conception; and he willCH AP, 
find words in language by which he can clearly I. 
and diſtinctly expreſs each of them. . 

If we conſider, in like manner, the concep- 
tion we form of any individual perſon of our 
acquaintance, we thall find it to be made up of 
various attributes, which we aſcribe to him; 
ſuch as, that he is the ſon of ſuch a man, the 
brother of ſuch another, that he has ſuch an 
employment or office, has ſuch a fortune, that 
he is tall or ſhort, well or ill made, comely or 
ill favoured, young or old, married: or unmar- 
ried; to this we may add, his temper, his cha- 
rater, his abilities, and perhaps ſome anec- 
dotes of his hiſtory. _ 

Such is the conception we form of ;adividual 
perſons of our acquaintance. By ſuch attri- 
butes we deſcribe them to thoſe who know them 
not ; and by ſuch attributes Hiſtorians give us 
a conception of the perſonages of former times. 
Nor is it poſſible to do it in any other way. 

All the diſtin knowledge we have or can 
attain of any individual, is the knowledge of 
its attributes: For we know not the eſſence of 
any individual. This ſeems to be beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. 

Now, every attribute is what the ancients 
called an univerſal. It is, or may be, common 
to various individuals. There 1s no attribute 
belonging, to any creature of God which may 
not belong to others; and, on this account, 
attributes, in all languages, are expreſſed by 
general words. 

It appears likewiſe, from every man's expe- 
rience, that he may have as clear and diſtinct 


a conception of {uch attributes as we have 
H-2 named, 
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CHAP. named, and of innumerable others, as he can 


S-"{ 


— 


have of any individual to which they belong. 
Indeed the attributes of individuals is all 
that we diſtinctly conceive about them. It is 
true, we conceive a ſubject to which the attri. 
butes belong; but of this ſubject, when its at- 
tributes are ſet aſide, we have but an obſcure 
and relative conception, whether it be body or 
This was before obſerved with regard to bo- 
dies, Eſſay II. chap. 19. to which we refer, 
and it is no leſs evident with regard to minds. 
What is it we call a mind? It is a thinking 
intelligent, active being. Granting that think. 
ing, intelligence, and activity, are attributes 
of mind, I want to know what the thing or be. 
ing is to which theſe attributes belong? To this 
queſtion I can find no ſatisfying anſwer. The 
attributes of mind, and particularly its opera- 


tions, we know clearly; but of the thing itſelf | 


we have only an obſcure notion. | 
Nature teaches us, that thinking and reaſon- 
ing are attributes, which cannot exiſt without 
a ſubject; but of that ſubject I believe the belt 
notion we can form implies little more than 
that it is the ſubject of ſuch attributes. 
Whether other created beings may have the 
knowledge of the real eſſence 4 created things, 
fo as to be able to deduce their attributes from 
their eſſence and conftitution, or whether this 
be the prerogative of him who made them, 
we cannot tell; but it is a knowledge which 
ſeems to be quite beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties. > 4 
We know the eſſence of a triangle, and from 
that eſfence can deduce its properties. It is an 
univerſal, and might have been 9 
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the human mind, though no individual triangle C H A P. | 
had ever exiſted. It has only what Mr. Locks II. 
calls a nominal efſence, which is expreſſed in | 
its definition. But every thing that exiſts has 
a real eſſence, which is above our comprehen- 1 
ſion; and therefore we cannot deduce its pro- { 
rties or attributes from its nature, as we do 
in the triangle. We mult take a contrary road | 
in the knowledge of 'God's works, and * _- 
ourſelves with their attributes as facts, and wit 
the general conviction that there 1s a ſubject to 
which thoſe attributes belong. | | 
Enough, I think, has been ſaid, to ſhow, 
not only that we may have clear and diſtinct 
conceptions of attributes, but that they are the 
only things, with regard to individuals, of 
which we have a clear and diſtin conception. 
The other claſs of general terms are thoſe 
that ſignify the genera and ſpecies into which 
we divide and ſubdivide things. And if we 
be able to form diſtin& conceptions of attri- 
butes, it cannot ſurely be denied that we may 
have diſtin& conceptions of genera and ſpecies; 
becauſe they are only collections of attributes 
which we conceive to exiſt in a ſubject, and to 
which we give a general name. If the attri- 
butes comprehended under that general name 
be diſtinctly conceived, the thing meant by 
the name muſt be diſtinctly conceived. And 
the name may juſtly be attributed to every in- 
dividual which has thoſe attributes. | 
Thus, I conceive diſtinctly what it is to have 
wings, to be covered with feathers, to lay eggs. 
Suppoſe then that we give the name of bird to 
every animal that has theſe three attributes. 
Here undoubtedly my conception of a bird is 


as diſtinct as any notion of the attributes which 
arc 
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E H AP. are common to this ſpecies: And if this be ad- 


ah 


mitted to be the definition of a bird, there is 
nothing I conceive more diſtinctly. If I had 
never ſeen a bird, and can but be made to un. 
derſtand the definition, I can caſily apply it to 
every individual of the ſpecies, without dan- 
ger of miſtake. 

When things are divided and ſubdivided by 


men of ſcience, and names given to the genera 


and ſpecies, thoſe names are defined. Thus, 


the genera and ſpecies of plants, and ſof other 
'natural bodies, are accurately defined by the 
writers in the various branches of natural hiſ- 


tory; ſo that, to all future generations, the 
definition will convey a diſtinct notion of the 
genus or ſpecies defined. 5 


There are, without doubt, many words ſig- 


nifying genera and ſpecies of things, which 
have a meaning ſomewhat vague and indiſtin&; 


ſo that thoſe 'who ſpeak the ſame language do 


not always uſe them in the ſame ſenſe.” But 


if we attend to the cauſe of this indiſtinctneſs, 
we ſhall find, that it is not owing to their 
being general terms, but to this, that there is 
no definition of them that has authority. 
Their meaning, therefore, has not been learn. 
ed by a definition, but by a kind of induction, 
pl obſerving to what individuals they are ap- 

ied by tha who underſtand the language. 
Wwe learn by habit to uſe them as we ſee others 
do, even when we have not a preciſe meaning 
annexed to them. A man may know, that to 
certain individuals they may be applied with 
propriety; but whether they can be applied to 
certain other individuals, he may be uncertain, 
either from want tof 2 authorities, or from 
S : —— having 
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having contrary authorities, which leave himC = AP, 


in doubt. 
Thus, a man may know, that when he ap- 


plies the name of beaſt to a lion or a tyger, 
and the name of bird to an eagle or a turkey, 
he ſpeaks properly. But whether a bat be a 
bird or a beaſt, he may be uncertain. If there 
was any accurate definition of a beaſt and of a 
bird, that was of ſufficient authority, he could 
be at no loſs. 

It is ſaid to have been ſometimes a matter of 
diſpute, with regard to a monſtrous birth of a 
woman, whether it was a man or not. Al- 
though this may be in reality a queſtion about 
the meaning of a word, it may be of import- 
ance, on account of the privileges which laws 
have annexed to the human character. To 
make ſuch laws perfectly preciſe, the definition 
of a man would be neceſſary, which 1 believe 
Legiſlators have ſeldom or never thought fit to 
give. It is, indeed, very difficult to fix a defi- 
nition of ſo common a word, and the caſes 
wherein it would be of any uſe ſo rarely occur, 
that perhaps it may be better, when they do 
occur, to leave them to the determination of a 
judge or of a jury, than to give a definition, 
which might be attended with unforeſeen con- 
ſequences. | 

A genius or ſpecies, being a collection of at- 
tributes, conceived to exiſt in one ſubject, a 


definition is the only way to prevent any addi- 


r diminuation of its ingredients in the 
conception of Uifferent perſons; and when 
there is no definition that can be appealed to 
as a ſtandard, the name will hardly retain the 
molt perfect preciſion in its ſignification. 
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CHAP. From what has been ſaid, I conceive it is 


evident, that the words which ſignify genera 
and ſpecies of things have often as preciſe and 
definite a ſignification as any words whatſoever; 
and that when it is otherwiſe, their want of 
preciſion is not owing to their being general 
words, but to other cauſes. 

Having ſhewn that we may have a perfectly 


clear and diſtinct conception of the meaning of 


eneral terms, we may, I think, take it for 
granted, that the ſame may be ſaid of other 
general words, ſuch as prepoſitions, conjunc- 
tions, articles. My deſign at preſent being 
only to ſhew, that we have general conceptions 
no leſs clear and diſtin& than thoſe of individu- 
als, it is ſufficient for this purpoſe, _ if this ap- 
pears with regard to the conceptions expreſſed 
by general terms. To conceive the meaning 
of a general word, and to conceive that which 
it ſignifies, is the ſame thing. We conceive 
diſtinctly the meaning of general terms, there. 
fore we conceive diſtinctly that which they ſig- 
nify. But ſuch terms do not ſignify any indi- 
vidual, but what is common to many indivi- 
duals ; therefore we have a diſtin& conception 
of things common to many individuals, that 
is, we have diſtinct general conceptions. 

We muſt here beware of the ambiguity of 
the word conception, which ſometimes ſignifies 
the act of the mind in conceiving, ſometimes 
the thing conceived, which is the object of 
that act. If the word be taken in the firſt ſenſe, 
I acknowledge that every aq of the mind is an 
individual act; the univerſality, therefore, is 


not in the act of the mind, but in the object, 


or thing conceived. The thing conceived is an 
attribute common to many ſubjects, or it is 2 
genus or ſpecies common to many individuals. 

| Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe I conceive a triangle, that is, a CHAP. 


act of my underſtanding in conceiving it is an 
individual act, and has a real exiſtence ; but 
the thing conceived is general, and cannot ex- 
iſt without other attributes, which are not in- 
cluded in the definition. 

Every triangle that really exiſts muſt have a 
certain length of fides and meaſure of angles ; 
Wit muſt have place and time. But the defini- 
don of a triangle includes neither exiſtence, 


| 
plain figure terminated by three right lines. II. 
1 He that underſtands this definition diſtinctly has 8 
a dition conception of a triangle. But a trian- 
, gle is not an individual; it is a ſpecies. The 
N 
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u- nor any of thoſe attributes; and therefore they 
p. are not included in the conception of a triangle, 
d WE which cannot be accurate if it comprehend 
15 more than the definition. 

ch Thus I think it appears to be evident, that 
ve ve have general conceptions that are clear and 


diſtinct, both of attributes of things, and of 
genera and ſpecies of things. | 


CHAP. | 
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Of general Conceptions formed by analyſing 
Objects. | 


E are next to conſider the operations 
of the underſtanding, by which we are, 
enabled to form general conceptions. 

Theſe appear to me to be three; #r/?, The 
reſolving or analyſing a ſubject into its known 
attributes, and giving a name to each attribute, 
which name ſhall fignify that attribute, and 
nothing more. | 

Secondly, The obſerving one or more ſuch at- 
tributes to be common to many ſubjects. The 
firſt is by Philoſophers called ab/radion; the | 
fecond may be called generaliſing; but both 
are commonly included under the name of 
abſtraftion. | 

It is difficult to fay which of them goes firſt, 
or whether they are not ſo cloſely connected 
that neither can claim the Precedence. For on 
the one hand, to perceive an agreement between 
two or more objects in the fame attribute, 
feems to require nothing more than to com- 
pare them together. A ſavage, upon ſeeing 
now and chalk, would find no difficulty in 
perceiving that they have the ſame colour, 
Yet, on the other hand, it ſeems impoſſible 
that he ſhould obſerve this agreement without 
abſtraction, that is, diſtinguiſhing in his con- 
ception the colour, wherein thoſe two object 
agree, from the other qualities, wherein they 
diſagree. Re” 

It ſeems therefore, that we cannot generaliſe 
without ſome degree of abſtraction; but I ap- 

| prehend 
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zrehend we may abſtract without generaliſing: C H AP. 
For what hinders me from attending to the 


hiteneſs of the paper before me, without ap- 


hing that colour to any other object: The 


hiteneſs of this individual object is an abſtract 
onception, but not a general one, while ap- 


lied to one individual only. Theſe two ope- 


ations, however, are ſubſervient to each 


cher; for the more attributes we obſerve and 
iſtinguiſh in any one individual, the more 


greements we ſhall diſcover between it and 


cher individuals. 


A third operation of the underſtanding, by 


Which we form abſtract conceptions, is the 


ombining into one whole a certain number of 


Whoſe attributes of which we have formed ab- 
Wiract notions, and giving a name to that com- 
ination. It is thus we form abſtract notions 
f the genera and ſpecies of things. Theſe 
Whrce operations we ſhall conſider in order. 


With regard to abſtraction, ſtrictly fo called, 


can perceive nothing in it that is difficult 
ither to be underſtood or practiſed. What 


Wan be more eaſy than to diſtinguiſh the differ- 


nt attributes which we know to . belong to a 
ubject? In a man, for inſtance, to diſtinguiſh 
is ſize, his complexion, his age, his fortune, 
is birth, his profeſſion, and twenty other 
hings that belong to him. To think and ſpeak 


f. theſe things with underſtanding, is ſurely 


thin the reach of every man endowed with 
he human faculties. 

There may be diſtinctions that require nice 
iſcernment, or an acquaintance with the ſub- 
et that is not common. Thus, a critic in 
ainting may diſcern the ſtyle of RaeHaAzL or 
ITIAN, When another man could not. A 
STROLL, Bo CO gr lawyer 
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CH A P. lawyer may be acquainted with many diſtin&i. 
ons in crimes, and contracts, and action, 
| WY 'V which never occurred to a man who has no 
ſtudied law. One man may excel another in 
the talent of diſtinguiſhing, as he may in me. 
mory or in reaſoning; but there is a certain 
degree of this talent, without which a ma 
would have no title to be conſidered as a rea 
fonable creature. 
It ought likewife to be obſerved, that attriſ 
butes may with perfect eaſe be diſtinguiſhelM 
and disjoined in our conception, which cannd 
be actually ſeparated in the ſubject. Thus, i 
a body, I can diſtinguiſh its ſolidity from it 
extenſion, and its weight from both. In ex 
tenſion I can diſtinguiſh length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, yet none of theſe can be ſeparated 
from the body, or from one another. Ther 
may be attributes belonging to a ſubject, ani 
inſeparable from it, of which we have n 
knowledge, and conſequently no conception; 
but this does not hinder our conceiving di 
tinaly thoſe of its attributes which we know. 
Thus, all the properties of a circle are in 
ſeparable from the nature of a circle, and my 
be demonſtrated from its definition; yet a mal 
may have a perfectly diſtinct notion of a circlt 
who knows very few of thoſe properties of ! 
which Mathematicians have domonſtrated; 
and a circle probably has many propertie 
which no Mathematician ever dreamed of. 
It is therefore certain, that attributes, whit 
in their nature are abſolutely inſeparable fro! 
their ſubject, and from one another, may be 
disjoined in our conception; one cannot e 
without the other, but one can be conceive 
without the other.. 


Havi 
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WT ocncralifing, which is nothing but the obſerv- 
Wing onc or more attributes to be common to 
many ſubjects. 

tif any man can doubt whether there be at- 
tributes that are really common to many indi- 
viduals, let him conſider whether there be not 
many men that are above fix feet high, and 


rea 

many below it; whether there be not many 
tri. men that are rich, and many more that are 
heil poor; whether there be not many that were 


orn in Britain, and many that were born in 
France. To multiply inſtances of this kind, 
ould be to affront the reader's underſtanding. 
It is certain therefore, that there are innume- 
able attributes that are really common to many 
individuals; and if this be what the ſchoolmen 
alled univerſale a parte rei, we may affirm 
ith certainty, that there are ſuch univerſals. 
There are ſome attributes expreſſed by ge- 
Wncral words, of which this may ſeem more 
oubtful. Such are the qualities which are 
Wnherent in their ſeveral ſubjects. It may be 
laid that every ſubject hath its own qualities, 
and that which is the quality of one ſubject 
annot be the quality of another ſubject. Thus 
he whiteneſs of the ſheet of paper upon which 
| write, cannot be the whiteneſs of another 
Incet, though both are called white. The 
eight of one guinea is not the weight of 


f. another guinea, though both are ſaid to have 
hid che fame weight. | | | 

ron To this I anſwer, that the whiteneſs of this 
ay beet is one thing, whiteneſs is another; the 
t e onceptions ſignified by theſe two forms of 


eech are as different as the expreſſions: The 
| _-_ firſt 


Having conſidered abſtraQtion, ſtrictly fo CHAP. 
called, let us next conſider the operation of HL. 


110 . 


L — P. firſt ſignifies an individual quality really exit. 
ing, and is not a general conception, thougi 
it be an abſtraa one: The ſecond ſignifies ;M 
general conception, which implies no exiſt. M 
ence, but may be predicated of every thing 
that is white, and in the fame ſenſe. On thi; 
account, if one ſhould ſay, that the whiteneſ 
of this ſheet is the whiteneſs of another ſheet, 
every man perceives this to be abſurd, but when 
he ſays both ſheets are white, this is true and 
perfectly underſtood. The conception of white. 
neſs implies no exiſtence ; it would remain the? 
fame, though every thing in the univerſe that 
is white were annihilated. 

It appears therefore, that the general name 
of qualities, as well as of other attributes, an 
aplicable to many individuals in the ſame 
fenſe, which cannot be if there be not gener 

_ conceptions ſignified by ſuch names. | 
If it ſhould be aſked, how early, or at what 
eriod of life, men begin to form general con. 
ceptions? I anſwer, As ſoon as a child can fay, 
with underſtanding, that he has two brother; 
or two ſiſters; as ſoon as he can uſe the plural 
number, he muſt have general conceptions; 
for no individual can have a plural number. 

As there are not two individuals in nature 
that agree in every thing, ſo there are very fer 
that do not agree in ſome things. We take 
pleaſure from very early years in obſerving 
ſuch agreements. One great branch of what 
we call wit, which when innocent, gives plez- 
ſure to every good natured man, conſiſts in 
diſcovering unexpected agreements in things. 
The author of HupiBras could diſcern a pro- 

rty common to the morning and a boiled 


lobſter, that both turn from black to red. 
| Wet Swirr 
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gwirr could ſee ſomething common to wit and C 4 ia P. 


an old cheeſe. Such unexpected agreements 
Wmay ſhew wit; but there are innumerable a- 
ib greements of things which cannot eſcape the 


— = uw 


notice of the loweſt underſtanding ; ſuch as 
greements in colour, magnitude, figure, fea- 


tures, time, place, age, and ſo forth. Theſe 


3: greements are the foundation of fo many 


ommon attributes, which are found in the 


Wrudeſt languages. 


The ancient Philoſophers called theſe uni- 


eerſals, or predicables, and endeavoured to re- 


Wd uce them to five claſſes; to wit, genus, ſpe- 


ies, ſpecific difterence, properties, and acci- 


Wients. Perhaps there ag be more claſſes of 


niverſals or attributes, for enumerations, ſo 


eery general, are ſeldom complete; but every 
Wattribute, common to ſeveral individuals, may 
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be expreſſed by a general term, which is the 
ſign of a general conception. 
How prone men are to form general concep- 


ions we may ſee from the uſe of metaphor, 


and of the other figures of ſpeech grounded 
on ſimilitude. Similitude is nothing elſe than 
an agreement of the objects compared in one 
or more attributes; and if there be no attribute 

ommon to both, there can be no ſimilitude. 
The ſimilitudes and analogies between the 
arious objects that nature preſents to us, are 
nfinite and inexhauſtible. They not only 
pleaſe, when diſplayed by the Poet or Wit in 
yorks of taſte, but they are highly uſeful in 
he ordinary communication of our thoughts 
and ſentiments by language. In the rude lan- 
puages of barbarous notions, ſimilitudes and 
analogies ſupply the want of proper words to 
xpreſs mens ſentiments, ſo much, that in ſuch 
languages 
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CH A P. languages there is hardly a ſentence without: 

- , metaphor; and if we examine the moſt copi. 
ous and poliſhed languages, we ſhall find tha 
a great proportion of the words and phraſe 
which are accounted the moſt proper, may he 
faid to be the progeny of metaphor. 

As foreigners, who ſettle in a nation as their 
home, come at laſt to be incorporated, and 
loſe the denomination of foreigners, ſo words 
and phraſes, at firſt borrowed and figurative, 
by long uſe become denizens in the language, 
and loſe the denomination of figures of ſpeech, 
When we ſpeak of the extent of knowledge, 
the ſteadineſs of virtue, the tenderneſs of affec. 
tion, the perſpicuity of exprefſion, no man 
conceives theſe to be metaphorical expreſſions; 
they are as proper as any in the language: Ye 
it appears upon the very face of them, that they 
muſt have been metaphorical in thoſe who uſed BW re. 
them firſt; and that it is by uſe and preſcription WW fe 

that they have loſt the denomination of figura- Wi be 
tive, and acquired a right to be conſidered MW nif 
proper words. This obſervation will be foun! BW ing 
to extend to a great part, perhaps the greateſt 
part, of the words of the moſt perfect lan. but 
guages: Sometimes the name of an individual and 
is given to a general conception, and thereby iy: 
the individual in a manner generaliſed. A Xn 
when the Jew Shylock, in SHAKESPEARE, fays, 
A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel ito | 
In this ſpeech, a Daniel is an attribute, or ther 
univerſal. The character of Daniel, as a man they 
of ſingular wiſdom, is abſtracted from his per: 
ſon, and conſidered as capable of being attr its f 
buted to other perſons. | 

Upon the whole, theſe two operations of ab- oy 

ſtracting and generalifing appear common 1 
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all men that have underſtanding. The practice c HAP. 
of them is, and muſt be, familiar to every man III. 
that uſes language; but it is one thing to prac- wy 
tiſe them, and another to explain how they 

are performed; as it is one thing to ſee, ano- 

ther to explain how we ſee. The firſt is the 
province of all men, and is the natural and eaſy 
operation of the faculties which God hath given 

us. The ſecond is the province of Philoſo- 

phers, and though a matter of no great difh- 


ge, culty in itſelf, has been much perplexed by the 
ch, ainbiguity of words, and ſtill more by the hy- 
ge, potheſes of Philoſophers. 

fec- Thus when I conſider a billiard ball, its eo- 
nan lour is one attribute, which 1 ſignify by calling 


it white; its figure is another, which is ſigni- 
fied by calling it ſpherical; the firm coheſion 
of its parts is ſignified by calling it hard; its 
recoiling, when it ſtrikes a hard body, is ſigni- 
fed by its being called elaſtie; its origin, as 
being part of the tooth of an elephant, is fig« 


ura 

du nifed by calling it ivory; and its uſe by call- 
und ing it a billiard ball. . | 
atel E The words, by which each of thoſe attri- | 


butes is ſignified, have one diſtin& meaning, 
and in this meaning are applicable to many in- 


red] ll dividuals. They ſignify not any individual 

thing, but attributes common to many indivi- 
ſays, duals; noris it beyond the capacity of a child 
mie! to underſtand them perfectly, and to apply 


or 4! them properly to every individual in which 
| mal they are found. £3, De 
As it is by analyſing a complex object into 
att: its ſeveral attributes that we acquire our ſim- 
pleſt abſtra& conceptions, it may be proper to 
ompare this analyſis with that which a Che- 
on '' uſt makes of a compounded body into the in- 
zredients which enter into its compoſition ; for 
Vor. II. I although 


114. 
2 A F. althopgh there he ſuch, an analogy. between 


— 


name of, analyſis or reſolution, there i is at the 


E Naar * 


theſe two operations, that we give to both the 


ſame time ſo great a diſlimilitude i in, ſome re- 
Hecks, that we may be led into error, by ap- 
plying to one what belongs to the other. 

It is obvious, that the chemical analyſis is. an 
operation of the hand upon matter, by vari- 
ous material inſtruments, The analyhs we are 
now explaining is purely an operation of the 
underſtanding, which requires no material in- 
ſtrument, nor produces any change upon any 
external thing; we ſhall therefgre callit thei in. 
tellectual or mental analyſis. 

In the chemical analyſis, the. compound body 
itſelf is the ſubject analyſed. A ſubjeR ſo im; 
perfectly known, that it may be compounded 
of various +7. 57087 ug when to our ſenſes, it ap- 
pears perfectly ſimple; and even when we are 
ablę to analyſe it into the different ingredients 
of; which it is compoſed; we know not how or 
why the combination of thoſe ingredients pro- 
duces ſuch a body. 

Thus pure Tea-falt 1 is a body, to ne 
as. ſimple as any in nature. Eyery the leal 
particle of it, diſcernible by. our ſenſes, 18 per 
tealy ſimilar to every other particle. in all it 
qualities. The niceſt taſte, the quickeſt cy5 
can diſcern no mark of its being made up of 
different ingredients: ; yet, by the chemical art, 
it can be analyſed into an acjd.and an alkali 
and can be again produced by the, combjnatio 
of thoſe two ingredients. But; how this com. 
bination produces, ſea-ſalt, no man has beer 
able to dilepyer., The ingredients are both.» 
unlike the compound as any bodies we, know 
No man have gueſſed before the ＋ 
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vas known that. ſea-ſalt is eompounded of thoſe HA P. 


two ingredients; no man could have gueſſed, Ut 
that the. union of thoſe two ingredients ſhould 
produce ſueh a eompbund as ſea - falt. Such in 
many caſes are the phænomena of the chemical 
analyſis of 4. compound body. ö 

If we conſider the intellectual analyſis of an 
object, it is evident that nothing of this kind 
can happen; becauſe the thing analyſed is not 
an external object imperfectly known; it is a 
conception of the mind itſelf. And to ſuppoſe 
that there can be any thing in a conception that 
is not conceived; is a eontradiction. 

The reaſon of obſerving this differenee bes 
tween thoſe two kinds of analyſis 18, that ſome 
Philoſophers; in order to ſupport their ſyſtems, 
have maintained, that a complex idea may have 
the appearance of the moſt perfect ſimplicity, 
and retain no ſimilitude of any of the ſimple 


ideas of which it is compounded; juſt as a 


white colour may appear perfectly ſimple, and 


W retain no ſimilitude to any of the ſeven primary 


colours of which it is compounded; or as a 


| chemical compolition- may appear perfectly 
ſimple, and retain no ſimilitude to any of the 


ingredients, | 0 
From which thoſe Philoſophers have drawn 
this important concluſion, that a cluſter of the 
ideas of ſenſe, properly combined, may make 
the idea of a- mind; and that all the ideas, 
which Mr. Lock calls ideas of reflection, are 
only compoſitions. of the ideas which we have 
by out five ſenſes. From this the tranſition is 
eaſy, that if a proper ion of the ideas 
of matter may make the idea of a mind, then 
a proper compoſition of matter itſelf may make 
L 2 a mind, 


HAP. a mind, and that man is only a piece of matter 
III. curiouſly formed.” ' 

—— In this curious ſyſtem; the whole fabric reſts 
upon this foundation, that a complex idea, 
which is made up of various ſimple ideas, may 
appear to be perfectly ſimple, and to have no 
marks of compoſition, becauſe a compound 
body may appear to our ſenſes to be pertety 
ſimple. | 

Upon this fundamental propoſition of this 
ſtem beg leave to make two remarks. 

I. Suppoling it to be true, it affirms only 
what may be. We are indeed in moſt caſes very 
imperfect judges of what may be. But this we 
know, that were we ever ſo certain that a thing 


may be, this is no good reaſon for believing 
that it really is. A may be is a mere hypotheſis, t 
which may furniſh matter of inveſtigation, but tl 
is not entitled to the leaſt degree of belief. f 
The tranſition from what may be to what really n 
is, is familiar and eaſy to thoſe who have a b. 
predilection for a hypotheſis; but to a man H 
who ſeeks truth without prejudice or prepoſſ th 
eſſion, it is a very wide and difficult ſtep, and ed 
he will never paſs from the one to the other, 
without evidence not only that the thing may ou 
be, but that it really is. in 
2. As far as J am able to judge, this, which the 
it is ſaid may be, cannot be. That a complex tha 
idea ſhould be made up of ſimple ideas; ſo that an 


to a ripe underſtanding reflecting upon that 
idea, there ſhould be no appearance of compo 
ſition, nothing ſimilar to the ſimple ideas of 
which it is compounded, ſeems to me to in- 
volve a contradiction. The idea is a concep- 
tion of the mind. If any thing more than thus 


is meant by the idea, I.know not what it * 
| an 


Conceptions formed by Analyſing Objects. 


which is not conceived, appears to me as ma- 
nifeſt a contradiction, as that there ſhould be 
an exiſtence which does not exiſt, or that a 
thing ſhould: be conceived, and not conceived 
at the ſame time. 

But, ſay theſe Philoſophers, a white colour 
is produced by the compoſition of the primary 
colours, and yet has no reſemblance to any of 
them. I grant it. But what can be inferred 
from this with regard to the compoſition of 
ideas? To bring this argument home to the 
point, they muſt ſay, that becauſe a white colour 


ing is compounded of the primary colours, therefore 
ſis, the idea of a white colour is compounded of 
but the ideas of the primary colours. This rea- 
iel. ſoning, if it was admitted, would lead to in- 


numerable abſurdities. An opaque fluid may 
be compounded of two or more pellucid fluids. 
Hence we might infer with equal force, that 


ol. the idea of an opaque fluid may be compound- 
and ed of the idea of two or more pellucid fluids. 
her, Nature's way of compounding bodies, and 


our way of compounding ideas, are ſo different 
in many reſpects, that we cannot reaſon from 
the one to the other, unleſs it can be found 


plex i that ideas are combined by fermentations 
that and elective attractions, and may be analyſed 
that i in a furnace by the force of fire and of men- 
np0- ſtruums. Until this diſcovery be made, we 
$ of muſt hold thoſe to be ſimple ideas, which, upon 
o 1. the moſt attentive reflection, have no appear- 


ance of compoſition; and thoſe only to be the 
ingredients of complex ideas, which, by attentive 
reflection, 


and I wiſh both to know what it is, and to have C HAP. 
proof of its exiſtence. Now that there ſhould III. 
be any thing in the conception of an object 


öl 
CHAP. reflection, can be perceived to be contained in 
. the idea of mind, and its operations, may 
be compounded of the ideas of matter and its 
qualities, why may not the idea of matter be 


1 ! compounded of the idea 86f mind? There is the 
WE * fame evidence for the laſt may be as for the firft, 
14 And why may not the idea of ſound be com- 
At 4 pounded of the ideas of colour; or the idea of 
e colour of thoſe of ſound? Why may not the 
bs N 5 idea of wiſdom be compounded of ideas of fol. 
. ly ; or the idea of truth of ideas of abſurdity? : 
«bill But we leave theſe myſterious may bes to them £ 
YL that have faith to receive them, F 
j{ 
li 
{c 
m 
fc 
fi 
m 
ſ15 
pr 
by 
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CH AP. Iv. 
Of general Conceptions formed by Combintttlon. 


I, by an inteſtectual analyſis of objects, 
we form general conceptions of ſingle at- 
tributes, (which of all conceptions that enter 
into the human mind are the moſt ſimple), ſo, 
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CHAP. 
TV. 


— 


by combining feveral of theſe into one parcel, 


and giving a name to that combination, we form 
general conceptions that may be very com- 
plex, and at the ſame time very diſtin, 
Thus one, who, by analyſing extended ob- 
ſets, has got the ſimple notions of a point, a 
line, ſtraight or curve, an angle, a ſurface, a 


} ſolid, can eaſily conceive a plain ſurface, ter- 


minated by four equal ſtraight lines meeting in 
four points at right-angles. To this ſpecies of 
figure he gives the name of a ſquare. In like 
manner; he can conceive a ſolid terminated b 
ſix equal ſquares, and give it the name of a 
cube. A ſquare, a cube, and every name of 
mathematical figure, is a general term, ex- 
preſſing a complex general conception, made 
by a certain combination of the ſimple ele. 
ments into which we analyſe extended bodles. 
Every mathematical figure is accurately de- 
fined, by enumerating the ſimple elements of 
which it is formed, and the manner of their 
combination; The definition contaitls the 
whole eſſence of -it ; And every property that 
belongs to it may be deduced by demonſtritive 
reaſoning from its definition. It is not a thitig 
that exiſts, for then it would be an individual; 
but it is a thing that is conceived without re- 
gard to exiſtenice. 


A farm; 


CHAP. A farm, a manor, a pariſh, a county, a 
IV. kingdom, are complex general conceptions, 
WY V formed by various combinations and modifica- 
tions of inhabited territory, under certain forms 

of government. 5 ä 
Different combinations of military men form 
the notions of a- company, a regiment, an 

army. | 

The ſeveral crimes which are the objects of 
criminal law, ſuch as theft, murder, robbery, 
piracy, what are they but certain combinations 
of human actions and intentions, which are 
accurately defined in criminal law, and which 
it is found convenient to comprehend under 


one name, and conſider as one thing? | 
When we obſerve, that Nature, in her I 
animal, vegetable, and inanimate productions, [ 
has formed many individuals that agree in [ 
many of their qualitics and attributes, we are c 
led by natural inſtinct to expect their agree- 
ment in other qualities, which we have not a 
had occaſion to perceive. Thus, a child who d 
has once burnt his finger, by putting it in the t 
flame of one candle, expects the ſame event I 
if he puts it in the flame of another candle, or Is 
in any flame, and is thereby led to think that c 
the quality of burning belongs to all flame. i 
This inſtinctive induction is not juſtified by the 
rules of logic, and it ſometimes leads men into fe 
harmleſs miſtakes, which experience may al W 
terwards correct; but it preſerves us from de- ſe 
ſtruction in innumerable dangers to which ve d 
are expoſed. tu 
The reaſon of taking notice of this principl: 
in human nature in this place is, that the di- n 
tribution of the productions of Nature into ge. ar 


nera and ſpecies becomes, on account of thi m 


The 


principle, more generally uſeful. 


CoNCEPTIONS formed by COMBINATION. 
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The Phyſician expects, that the rhubarb C HAP. 


which has never yet been tried will have like 


medical virtues with that which he has preſcri- 
bed on former occaſions. Two parcels of rhu- 
barb agree in certain ſenſible qualities, from 
which agreement they are both called by the 
ſame general name rhubarb, Therefore it is 
expected that they will agree in their medical 
virtues. And as experience has diſcovered 
certain virtues in one parcel, or in many par- 


cels, we preſume, without experience, thar 


the ſame virtues belong to all parcels of rhu- 
barb that ſhall be uſed. 

If a traveller meets a horſe, an ox, or a 
ſheep, which he never ſaw before, he is under 
no apprehenſion, believing theſe animals to be 
of a ſpecies that is tame and inoffenfive. But 
he dreads a lion or a tyger, becauſe they are 
of a fierce and ravenous ſpecies. 

We are capable of receiving innumerable 
advantages, and are expoſed to innumerable 
dangers, from the various productions of Na- 
ture, animal, vegetable, and inanimate. The 
life of man, if an hundred times longer than it 


is, would be inſufficient to learn from experi- 


ence the uſeful and hurtful qualities of eve 
individual production of Nature taken ſingly. 
The Author of Nature hath made proviſion 
for our attaining that knowledge of his works 
which is neceſſary for our ſubſiſtence and pre- 
ſervation, partly by the conſtitution of the pro- 
ductions of Nature, and partly by the conſti- 

tution of the human mind. bs 
For fire, In the productions of Nature, great 
numbers of individuals are made ſo like to one 
another, both in their obvious and in their 
more occult qualities, that we are not only en- 
abled, 
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CH AP. abled, but invited, as it were, to reduce them 
IV. into claſſes, and to give a general name to 4 
claſs; a hame which is common to every indi. 
vidual of the claſs, becauſe it comprehends in 
its ſignification thoſe qualities or 2 
that are common to all the individuals of thi 
claſs. 
Secondly, The human mind is fo framed, that, 
From the agreement of individuals in the more 
obvious qualities by which we reduce them into 
one claſs, we are naturally led to expect that 
they will be found to. agree in their more latent 
qualities, and in this we are ſeldom diſap. 
pointed, 
We have, therefore, a ſtrong and rational 
inducement, both to diſtribute natural Tub: 
ſtances into claſſes, genera and ſþecies, under 
general names; and to do this with all the ac: 
curacy and diſtinctneſs we ate able. For the 
More accurate out diviſions are made, and the 
more diſtinctly the ſeveral ſpecies are defined, 
the more ſecurely we may rely, that the quali. 
ties we find in one or in a few individuals wil 
be found in all of the ſame ſpecies, 

Every ſpecies of natural ſubſtances which has 
a name in language, is an attribute of matiy 
mdividuals, and is itſelf a combination of more 
ſimple attributes, which we obſerve tv be com- 
mon to thoſe individuals, 

We ſhall find a great part of the words of 
every language, nay, I apprehetid, the far 
greater part, to ſignify combinations of mort 
{imple general conceptions, which men have 
found proper to be bound up, as it were, in 
one parcel, by being deſigned by one name. 

Some general conceptions there are, which 
may tore properly be called compoſitions or 


works 


CoNCEPTIONS formed by COMBINATION, 


may conceive a machine which never exiſted, TV. 
i. BY He may conceive an air in muſic, a poem, aa 
in plan of architecture, a plan of government, a 
p plan of conduct in public or in private life, a 
14 ſentence, a diſcourſe, a treatiſe. Such com- 
W poſitions are things conceived in the mind of 
at, the author, not individuals that really exiſt ; 
Ire and the ſame general conception which the au- 


thor had may be communicated to others by 
language. 

us, the Oceana of HARRINOGTON was 
conceived in the mind of its author. The ma- 
terials of which it is compoſed are things con- 
ceived, not things that exiſted. His ſenate, 
his popular aſſembly, his magiſtrates, his elec- 
tions, are all conceptions of his mind, and the 
whole is one complex conception. And the 
ſame may be ſaid of every work of the human 
underſtanding. 8 


d, Very different from theſe are the works of 
li- Wy God, which we behold. They arc works of 
ll creative power, not of underſtanding only. 


They have a real exiſtence, Our beſt concep- 
tions of them are partial and imperfect. But 
of the works of the human underſtanding our 
conception may be perfect and complete, 
They are nothing but what the author conceiv- 
ed, and what he can expreſs by Fo uage, ſo 
as to convey his conception perfectly to men 
like himſelf," akon. aged, gap: 

Although ſuch works are indeed complex 
general conceptions, they do not ſo properly 
belong to our preſent ſubject. They are more 
the objects of judgment and of taſte, than of 
bare conception or ſunple apprebenſion. 


To 


works than mere combinations, Thus, one CH Af. 
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CHAP. To return therefore to thoſe complex con- 
N. ceptions which are formed merely by combin. 
ii ing thoſe that are more ſimple. Nature has 
given us the power of combining ſuch. ſimple 
attributes, and ſuch a number of them as we 
find proper; and of giving one name to that 
combination, and conſidering it as one objet 

of thought. 

The ſimple attributes of things, which fall 
under our obſervation, are not ſo numerous 
but that they may all have names in a copious 
language. But to give names to all the com. 
binations that can be made of two, three, or 
more of them, would be impoſſible. The 
moſt copious languages have names but for a 

very ſmall part. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the com. 
© binations that have names are nearly, though 
not perfectly, the ſame in the different languz- 
ges of civilized nations, that have intercourſe 
with one another. Hence it is, that the Lexi. 

: cographer, for the moſt part, can give words 

in one language anſwering perfectly, or very 

| nearly, to thoſe of another; and what is wrote 

in a ſimple ſtyle in one language, can be tran 
lated almoſt word for word into another. 

From theſe obſervations we may conclude, 
that there are either certain common principles 
of human nature, or certain common occui— 
rences of human life, which diſpoſe men, out 
of an infinite number that might be formed, to 
form certain combinations rather than others 
Mr. Hunz, in order to account for this 
phænomenon, has recourſe to what he calls the 
aſſociating qualities of ideas; to wit, cauſation, 
contiguity in time, and place, and ſimilitude. 


He concelves, ** that one of the moſt r 
; cc ble 


1a n . 
CHAP. the materials, the workmanſhip, and the ex. 


IV: cellencies and defects of thoſe fabrics. If they u 
oo ſail, upon rivers, or upon the ſea, this will give i 
occaſion. to a great number of general. terms, tl 
which. otherwiſe would never have occurred to n 
their thou ghts. | 
The ſame, thing may be: ſaid of agriculture, a 
of paſturage, of every art they practiſe, and of m 
every. branch of knowledge they attain. The ar 
neceſſity of general terms for communicating N 
our ſentiments is obvious; and the invention Cl 
of. them, as. far as we find them neceſſary, re. C 
quires no other talent but that degree of un-. 
derſtanding which. is common to men. 6, 
The notions of debtor. and creditor, of pro- 
fit and loſs, of account, balance, ſtock on 
hand, and many others, are owing; to com. Min 
merce. The notions, of. latitude, . longitude, MW 1a: 
courſe, diſtance run; and-thoſe, of ſhips, and Wl po 
of their, various parts, furniture and operati- Wi co 
ons, are owing to navigation. The Anatomiſt to 
muſt have names, for the various ſimilar and 
diſſimilar parts of the human body, and words, bit 
to expreſs their figure, poſition, ſtructure, and w 


uſe. The Phyſician muſt have names for the H. 
various diſeaſes of the body, their cauſes, for 
ſymptoms, and means of, cure. lar 

The: like may be. ſaid of the Grammarian, Will tio 
the: Logician, the Critic, the Rhetorician, the rin 
Moraliſt, the, Naturaliſt, the Mechanie,. and ide 
every. man that profeſſes any art or-ſcience.. the 

When any diſcovery is made in: art or id an- 
nature, which requires: new combinations and ple 
new. words. to expreſs ĩt properly, the invention 
of. theſe is eaſy to thoſe who. have a diſtinct no : Wi ma 
tion; of the thing to be expxeſſed; and ſuch Wl plc 
words will readily be adopted, and receive the N of 


8 ſanction. | i 


N 


\ 
\ 
| 
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ConcEPTIONS formed by C@MBINATION. 
x, on the other hand, — manof eminence, C 


through. vanity. or want tho 
invent new, words, to. expreſs, combinations 
that have neither beauty nor utility, or which 


may as well be expreſſed in the current lan- 


nage, his authority. may give them currency 
— a time with ſervile imitators, or blind ad- 
mirers: But the judicious will laugh at them, 


and they will ſoon loſe their credit. So true 
W was the obſervation made by Pomronius MAR- 
Neerrus, an ancient Grammarian, to TInERIus 
CAESAR» 
make a man, a denizen of Rome, but not 


„ You, Czsar, have power to 


&. to make a. word a denizen of the Roman 
language.“ | 
Among nations; that are civilized; and have 
intercourſe, with one anther, the moſt neceſ+ 
ſary and; uſeful arts will be common; the im- 
portant parts of human knowledge will be 
common; their ſeveral languages will. be fitted 
to it, and conſequently to one another. | 
New inventions ofj general uſe give an eaſy 
birth ta new, complex notions and new names, 
which, ſpread; as far as the invention does. 
How, many; new complex notions have been 
formed, and names. for them invented in the 
languages of Europe, by the modern inyen- 
tions, of. printing, of gunpowder: of the ma- 
riner's.compaſs, of optical glaſſas? The ſimple 
ideas combined in thoſe complex notions, and 
the aſſociating qualities af thoſe ideas, are very 
ancient; but they, never produced thoſe com- 
plex notions until there was uſe for them. 
What is: peculiar to a nation in its cuſtoms, 
manners, or laws, will give occaſion to com- 
plex notions and words peculiar to the language 
of that nation. Hence it is eaſy. to ſee, ub 
an 
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judgment, ſhould — „ 
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e H 5 P. an impeachment, and an attainder, in the 

Engliſh language, and oſtraciſm in the Greek 

oY language, have not names anſwering to then 
in other languages. 

J apprehend, therefore, that it is utility, 


that has led men to form only certain combi. 
nations, and to give names to them in lan. 
guage, while they neglect an infinite number 
that might be formed. 
The common occurrences of life, in the in. 
tercourſe of men, and in their occupations, 
give occaſion to many complex notions. We 
ſee an individual occurrence, which draws our 
attention more or leſs, and may be a ſubject 
of converſation. Other occurrences, ſimilar 
to this in many reſpects, have been obſerved, 
or may be expected. It is convenient that we 
ſnould be able to ſpeak of what is common to 
them all, leaving out the unimportant circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and perſons. "This we 
great eaſe, by giving a name- to 
what i is common to all thoſe individual occur- 


number of ſimple notions, which it would be 
ay tedious to expreſs in detail. 

Thus men have formed the complex notions 
of cating, drinking, fleeping, walking, rid- 
ing, running, buy! 3 ſelling, plowing, ſow- 
ing, a dance, a war, a battle, victory, 
triumph; and others. without number. 

Such things muſt frequently be the ſubjed 
of converſation; and if we had not a more 
compendious way of expreſſing them than by 
a detail of all the ſimple notions they compre- 


hend, we ſhould loſe the benefit of — 
e 


and not the aſſociating qualities of the ideas, 
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The different talents, diſpoſitions, and ha-C HAP. 


bits of men in ſociety, being intereſting to 


thoſe who have to do with them, will in every © 


language have general names; ſuch as wiſe, 
fooliſh, knowing, ignorant, plain, ' cunning. 
In every operative art, the tools, inſtruments, 
materials, the work produced, and the various 
excellencies and defects of theſe, muſt have 
general names. | 

The various relations of perſons, and of 
things which cannot eſcape the obſervation of 
men in ſociety, lead us to many complex ge- 
neral notions: ſuch as father, brother, friend, 
enemy, - maſter, ſervant, property, theft, re- 
bellion. | 

The terms of art in the ſciences make 
another claſs of general names of complex no- 
tions; as in mathematics, axiom, - definition, 
problem, theorem, demonſtration. | 

I do not attempt a complete enumeration 
even of the claſſes of complex general con- 
ceptions. Thoſe I have named as a ſpecimen, 


Mr. Locke calls mixed modes and relations; 
which, he juſtly obſerves, have names given 
them in language, in preference to innumera- 
ble others that might be formed; for this rea- 
ſon only, that they are uſeful for the purpoſe 
of communicating our thoughts by language. 

In all the languages of mankind, not only 
the writings and diſcourſes of the learned, but 
the converſation of the vulgar, is almoſt en- 
tirely made up of general words, which are 
the ſigns of general conceptions, either ſimple 
or complex. And in every language, we find 
the terms ſignifying complex notions to be 

Vos inp ol oi tad: 5 ſuch, 


l think, are moſtly comprehended under what 
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CH — P. ſuch, and only fuch, as the uſe of language 


* 


* 4 


neral names to the various ſpecies of natural 


which are included under the ſpecific name, 


bination; which name is common to all ſub- 


each would be beyond the power of language. 


ö BA. 


requires. 

There remains a very large claſs of 
general terms, on which I ſhall make ſome ob- 
ſervations; I mean thoſe by which we name the 
ſpecies, genera, and tribes of natural ſubſtan. 
ces. | | 

It is utility, indeed, that leads us to give ge- 


ſubſtances; but, in combining the attributes 


we are more aided and direQed by Nature, 
than in forming. other combinations of mixed 
modes and relations, In the laſt, the ingre- 
dients are brought together in the occurrences 
of life, or in the actions or thoughts of men. 
But, in the firſt, the ingredients are united b 
nature in many individual ſubſtances whic 
God has made. We form a general notion 
of thoſe attributes, wherein many individuals 
agree. We give a ſpecific name to this com- 


ſtances having thoſe attributes, which either 
do or may exiſt. The fpecific name compre- 
hends neither more nor fewer attributes than 
we find proper to put into its definition. It 
comprehends not time, nor place, nor even 
exiſtence, although there can be no individual 
without theſe. 

This work of the underftanding is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for ſpeaking intelligibly of the pro- 
ductions of Nature, and for reaping the be- 
nefits we receive, and avoiding the dangers 
we are expoſed to from them. The individuals 
are ſo many, that to give a proper name to 


If a good or bad quality was obſerved in an 


individual, of how ſmall uſe would this be, it 
| WT 
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there was not a ſpecies in which the fame 
lity might be expected? 


qualities of natural ſubſtances, human life 
could not be reſerved. And there can be no 
general knowledge of this kind, without re- 
ducing them to ſpecies under ſpecific names. 
For this reaſon, among the rudeſt nations, we 
find names for fire, water, earth, air, moun- 
tains, fountains, rivers; for the kinds of vege- 
tables they uſe; of animals they hunt or tame, 
or that are found uſeful or hurtful. 

Each of thoſe names ſignifies in general a 
ſubſtance having a certain combination of at- 
tributes. The name therefore muſt be com- 
mon to all ſubſtances in which thoſe attributes 
are found. 

Such general names of ſubſtances being 
found in all yulgar languages, before Philoſo- 
phers began to make accurate diviſions, and 
leſs obvious diſtinctions, it is not to be expect- 
ed that their meaning ſhould be more preciſe 
than is neceſſary for the common purpoſes of 
life, | | 
As the knowledge of Nature advances, 
more ſpecies of natural ſubſtances are obſerved, 
and their uſeful qualities diſcovered. In order 
that this important part of human knowledge 
may be communicated, and handed down to 
future generations, it is not ſufficient that the 
pecies have names. Such is the fluctuating 
ate of language, that a general name will not 


— 


ers always retain the fame preciſe ſignification, 
als WI unleſs it have a definition in which men are diſ- 
to poſed to acquieſce. . 
ge. There was undoubtedly a great fund of na- 
an ; tural knowledge among the Greeks and Ro- 


mans in the time of PLinv. There is a great 
fund in his natural hiſtory ; but much of it is 
K 2 loſt 


qua- C HAF. 
IV. 


Without ſome general knowledge of the 
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C , AP. loſt to us, for this reaſon among others, that 


means by ſuch a name. 


ed things ſo as to make it both eaſy and im- 


general. concluſions. This Kind of induction 


we know not what ſpecies of ſubſtance he 


Nothing could have prevented this loſs but 
an accurate definition of the name, by which 
the ſpecies might have been diſtinguiſned from 
all others, as long as that name and its defini. 
tion remained, | 

Jo prevent ſuch loſs in future times, modern 
Philoſophers have very laudably attempted to 

ive names and accurate definitions -of all the 
— ſpecies of ſubſtances, wherewith the 
bountiful Creator hath enriched our globe. 

This is neceſſary, in order to form a copious 
and diſtinct language concerning them, and 
conſequently to facilitate our knowledge of 
them, and to convey it to future generations. 

Every ſpecies that is known to exiſt ought to 
have a name; and that name ought to be de- 
fined by ſuch attributes as ſerve beſt to diſtin. 
guiſh the ſpecies from all others. 

Nature invites to this work, by having form. 


rtant. 
For, firſt, We perceive numbers of indivi- 
dual ſubſtances ſo like in their obvious quali- 
ties, that the moſt unimproved tribes of men 
conſider them as of one ſpecies, and give them 


one common name. t 
Secondly, The more latent qualities of ſub- c 

| ſtances are generally the ſame in all the indivi- P 
duals of a ſpecies: So that what, by obſerva- 4 


tion or experiment, is found in a few indivi- 
duals of a ſpecies; is preſumed, and common. 
ly found to belong to the whole. By this we 
are enabled, from particular facts, to drav 


is indeed the e to > the knowledge of 
Nature, 
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Nature, without which we could form no ge- C HAP. 
neral concluſions in that branch of philoſophy. . 
And, thirdly, By the very conſtitution of 7. 


our nature, we are led, without reaſoning, to 
aſcribe to the whole ſpecies what we have 
found to belong to the individuals. It is thus 
we come to know that fire burns, and water 
drowns; that bodies gravitate, and bread nou- 
rihes. 11 2 er of | 
The ſpecies of two of the kingdoms of Na- 
ture, to wit, the animal and the vegetable, 
ſeem to be fixed by Nature, by the power they 
have of producing their like. And in theſe, 
men 1n all ages and nations have accounted the 
parent. and the progeny. of the ſame ſpecies. 
The differences among Naturaliſts, with re- 
gard to the ſpecies of theſe two kingdoms, 


de- are very inconſiderable, and may be occaſioned 
tin. by the changes produced by ſoil, climate, 
and culture, and ſometimes by monſtrous pro- 
_ ductions, which are comparatively rare. 
* In the inanimate kingdom we have not the 
ſame means of dividing things into ſpecies, 
r. and therefore the limits of ſpecies ſeem to be 
af] more arbitrary: But from the progreſs already 
men made, there is ground to hope, that ever in 
hem this kingdom, as the knowledge of it advances, 
the various ſpecies may be ſo well diſtinguiſh- 
ſub- c_ defined as to anſwer every valuable pur- 
Hy pole. - 26 ayanc?] 
_ When the ſpecies are ſo numerous as to bur- 
Avi den the memory, it is greatly aſſiſted by diſ- 
2 tributing them into genera; the genera into 
_ tribes, the tribes into orders, and the orders 
draw into claſſes: | | 
gion Such a regular diſtribution of natural ſub- 
ge of ſtances, by diviſions and ſubdiviſions, has got 
ture, the name of a ſyſtem. 


It 
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CHAP: It is not a ſyſtem of truths, but a ſyſtem of 
IV. general 3 with their definitions; and it 
is not only a great help to r but faci- 
litates very much the definition of the terms. 
For the definition of the genus is common to 
all the ſpecies of that genus, and ſo is under. 
ſtood in the definition of each ſpecies, without 
the trouble of repetition. In like manner, the 
definition of a tribe is underſtood in the defi- 
nition of every genus, and every ſpecies of 
- that tribe; and the ſame may be laid of every 
ſuperior divifion. 
effect of ſuch a ſyſtematical diſtribution 
of the productions of Nature, is feen in our 
ſyſtems of zoology, botany, and mineralogy; 
in which a ſpecies is commonly defined accu- 
rately in a line or two, which, without the 
ſyftematical arrangement, could hardly de de- 
fined in a page. 
With regard to the utility of ſyſtems of this 
kind, men have gone into contrary extremes ; 
fome have treated them with contempt, as a 
mere dictionary of words; others, perhaps, 
reſt in ſuch ſyſtems, as all that is worth know- 
ing in the works of Nature. 
On the one hand, it is not the intention of 
ſuch fyſtems to communicate all that is known 
of the natural productions which they deſcribe. 
The properties molt fit for defining and diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſeveral ſpecies, are not always 
thoſe that are moſt uſeful to be known. To 
_ diſcover and to communicate the uſes of natu- 
ral ſubſtances in life, and in the arts, is no 
doubt that part of the buſineſs of a Naturaliſt 
which is the moſt important; and the ſyſtema- 
tical arrangement of them is chiefly to be Sr 
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lued for its ſubſerviency to this end. This C mo P. 


every judicious Naturaliſt will grant. 


But, on the other hand, the labour is not 
to be deſpiſed, by which the road to an uſeful 
and important branch of knowledge is made 
eaſy in all time to come; eſpecially when this 


— 


labour requires both extenſive knowledge and 


eat abilities. | 

The talent of arranging properly, and defi- 
ning accurately, is ſo rare, and at the ſame 
time ſo uſeful, that it may very juſtly be conſi- 
dered as a proof of real genius, and as entitled 
to a higher degree of praiſe. There is an in- 
trinſic beauty in arrangement, which capti- 
vates the mind, and gives pleaſure, even ab- 
ſtracting from its utility; as in moſt other 
things, ſo in this particularly, Nature has join- 


ed beauty with utility. The arrangement of 


an army in the day of battle is a grand ſpecta- 
cle. The ſame men crowded in a fair, have 
no ſuch effect. It is not more ſtrange there- 
fore that ſome men ſpend their days in ſtudying 
ſyſtems of Nature, than that other men employ 
their lives in the ſtudy of languages. 


moſt important end of thoſe ſyſtems, wag 2g 


to form a copious and an unambiguous | 
guage concerning the productions of Nature, 
by which every uſeful diſcovery concerning 
them may be communicated to the preſent, 
and tranſmitted to all future generations, with- 
out danger of miſtake. 7 | 
General terms, eſpecially ſuch as are com- 
plex in their ſignification, will never keep one 
preciſe meaning without accurate definition ; 
and accurate definitions of ſuch terms can in 
no way be formed ſo eaſily and advantageoul- 


ly, 
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CH A P. ly, as by reducing the things they ſignify into 
arxegular ſyſtem. 

Very eminent men in the medical profeſſion, 
in order to remove all ambiguity in the names 
of diſeaſes, and to advance the healing art, 
have of late attempted to reduce into a ſyſte. 
matical order the diſeaſes of the human body, 
and to give diſtinct names, and accurate defi. 
nitions, of the ſeveral ſpecies, genera, orders, 
and claſſes, into which they diſtribute them; 
and I apprehend, that in every art and ſcience, 
where the terms of the art have any ambigui 
that obſtructs its progreſs, this method will be 
found the eafieſt and moſt ſucceſsful for the 

- remedy of that evil. 

It were even to be wiſhed, that the general 
terms which we find in common language, as 
well as thoſe of the arts and ſciences, could be 
reduced to a ſyſtematical arrangement, and de- 
fined ſo as that they might be free from ambi- 

uity ; but perhaps the obſtacles to this are in- 
Ea 1 know no man who has at. 
"tempted it but Biſhop WILRINs in his Eflay 
towards a real character and a philoſophical 
language. The attempt was grand, and wor- 
thy of a man of genius. 

The formation of ſuch ſyſtems, ck. 
of the various productions of Nature, inſtead 
of being deſpiſed, ought to be ranked among 
the valuable improvements of modern ages, 
and to be the more eſteemed that its utility 
reaches to the moſt diſtant future times, and, 
like the invention of writing, ſerves to embalm 
a moſt important branch of — knowledge, 

_ to preſerve it from being ET ot 
” WY 
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CHAP. 
V. 


CHAP. V. — 


Obſervations concerning the Names given to our 
general Notions. 


AVING now explained, as well as I am 
able, thoſe operations of the mind by 
which we analyſe the objects which Nature 
preſents to our ' obſervation, into their ſimple 
attributes, giving a general name to each, 
and by which we combine any number of ſuch 
attributes into one whole, and give a general 
name to that combination, I ſhall offer ſome 
obſervations relating to our general notions, 
whether ſimple or complex. CERES 
I apprehend that the names given to them 
by modern Philoſophers have contributed to 
darken our ſpeculations about them, and to 
render them difficult and abſtruſe. 225 
We call them general notions, conceptions, 
ideas. The words notion and conception, in 
their proper and moſt common ſenſe, <gnity 

the act or operation of the mind in conceivi 
an object. In a figurative ſenſe, they are 
ſometimes put for the object conceived. And 
| think they are rarely, if ever, uſed in this 
figurative ſenſe, except when we ſpeak of what 
we call general notions or general conceptions, 
The word idea, as it is uſed in modern times, 

has the ſame ambiguity. | | 
Now, it is only in the laſt of theſe ſenſes, 
and not in the firſt, that we can be ſaid to have 
general notions or conceptions. The genera- 

lity is in the object conceived, and not in the 

att of the mind by which it is-conceived. 
Every act of the mind is an individual act, 
| f | which 
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CH AP. which does or did exiſt. But we have power 
to conceive things which neither do nor ever 
w— exiſt, We. have power to conceive attri. 
butes without regard to their exiſtence. The 
conception of ſuch an attribute is a real and 
individual a& of the mind ; but the attribute 
conceived 1s common to many individuals that 
do or may exiſt. We are too apt to confound 
an object of conception with the conception of 
that object. But the danger of doing this muſ 
be much greater when the object of conception 
is called a conception. | 

The Peripatetics gave to ſuch objects of 
conception the names of univerſals, and d 
predicables. Thoſe names had no ambiguity, 
and I think were much more fit to exprel; 
what was meant by them than the names ve 

uſe. | 
It is for this reaſon that I have ſo often uſed 
the word attribute, which has the fame mean- 
ing with predicable. And for the ſame reaſon, 
I have thought it neceſſary repeatedly to wart 
the reader, that when, in compliance with 
cuſtom, I ſpeak of general notions or genera 
conceptions, I always mean things conceived, 
and not the act of the mind in conceiving 
them. 
The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts gave the 
name of ideas to ſuch general objects of con. 
ception, and to nothing elſe. As we borrov- 
ed the word idea from them, ſo that it is nov 
familiar in all the languages of Europe, I think 
it would have been happy if we had alſo bor- 
rowed their meaning, and had uſed it only to 
ſignify what they meant by it. I apprehend 
we want an unambiguous word to al inguii 
things barely conceived from vr es (had exil. 
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the word idea was uſed for this purpoſe only, C H AP. 
would be reſtored to its original meaning, Y- 
d ſupply that want. 6 
= We may. ſurely agree with the Platoniſts in 
Wc meaning of the word idea, without adopt- 
ag their theory concerning ideas. We need 
ot believe, with them, that ideas are eternal 
id ſelf-exiſtent, and that they have a more 
al exiftence than the things we ſee and feel. 
They were led to give exiſtence to ideas, 
om the common prejudice that every thing 
hich is an object of conception wink really 
xiſt; and having once. given exiſtence to 
eas, the reſt of their myſterious ſyſtem about 
eas followed of courſe ; for things merely 
dnceived, have neither beginning nor end, 
me nor place; they are ſubject to no change; 
ey are the patterns and exemplars according 
> which the Deity made every thing that he 
ade; for the work muſt be conceived by the 
ificer before it is made. | 
Theſe are undeniable attributes of the ideas 
PLAro, and if we add to them that of real 
iſtence, we have the whole myſterious ſyſtem 
Platonic ideas: Take away the attribute of 
iſtence, and ſuppoſe them not to be things 
at exiſt, but things that are barely conceived, 
dd all the myſtery is removed; all that re- 
ans is level to the human underſtanding. 
The word effence came to be much uſed 
ong the ſchoohnen, and what the Platoniſts 
led the idea of a ſpecies, they called its 
lence, The word effentia is ſaid to have been 
ade by Cicero; buteven his authority could 
ot give it currency, until long after his time. 
came at laſt to be uſed, and the ſchoolmen 
| into much the ſame opinions concerning 
eflences, 
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C HAP. eſſences, as the Platoniſts held concerning 
ideas. The eſſences of things were held to he 
uncreated, eternal, and immutable. _ 

Mr. Locks diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
eſſence, the real and the nominal. By the rei 
eſſence he means the conſtitution of an indiyi. 
dual, which makes it to be what it is. Thi 
eſſence muſt begin and end with the individu; 
to which it belongs. It is not therefore: 
Platonic idea. But what Mr. Lock calls the 
nominal eſſence, is the conſtitution of a ſpecieʒ 
or that which makes an individual to be of ſud 
a ſpecies; and this is nothing but that combi 
nation of attributes which is ſignified by the 
name of the ſpecies, and which we concein 
without regard to exiſtence. 

The eſſence of a ſpecies therefore, is wha 
the Platoniſts called the idea of the ſpecies. 

If the word idea be reſtricted to the meaning 
which it bore among the Platoniſts and Pyths 
goreans, many things which Mr. Locks ha 
ſaid with regard to ideas will be juſt and tru 
and others will not. 

It will be true, that moſt words, (indeed dl 
general words,) are the ſigns of ideas; bu 
proper names are not; they ſignify individu 
things, and not ideas. It will be true not on, 
that there are general and abſtract ideas, bu 
that all ideas are general and abſtract. It ul 
be ſo far from the truth, that all our fimpt 
ideas are got immediately, either from ſe 
tion, or from conſciouſneſs ; that no ſimpt 
idea is got by either, without the co-operatid 
of other powers. The objects of ſenſe, ot me 
mory, and of conſciouſneſs, are not ideas bi 
individuals; they muſt be analyſed by the u 
derſtanding into their ſimple TOR 5 
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fore we can have ſimple ideas; and thoſe ſimple c H AP. 
ideas muſt be again combined by the under- V. 
Winding, in diſtinct parcels with names anne 
ed, in order to give us complex ideas: It will 
be probable not only that brutes have no ab- 
ſtract ideas, but that they have no ideas at all. 
I ſhall only add, that the learned author of 
me origin and progreſs of language, and per- 
haps his learned friend Mr. Harris, are the 
only modern authors I have met with, who re- 
ſtrict the word idea to this meaning. Their 
xcquaintance with ancient philoſophy led them 
o this. What pity is it that a word, which in 
ncient philoſophy had a diſtin& meaning, and 
hich, if kept to that meaning, would have 
deen a real acquiſition to our language, ſhould 
de uſed by the moderns in ſo vague and am- 
diguous a manner, that it is more apt to per- 
plex and darken our ſpeculations, than to 
onvey uſeful knowledge. 
From all that has been ſaid about abſtract 
and general conceptions, I think we may draw 
the following concluſions concerning them. 
Firſt, That it is by abſtraction that the mind 
is furniſhed with all its moſt ſimple, and moſt 
liſtinct notions: The ſimpleſt objects of ſenſe 
appear both complex and indiſtinct, until by 
abſtraction they are analyſed into their more 
imple elements; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
he objects of memory and of conſciouſneſs. 
Secondly, Our moſt diſtin& complex notions 
are thoſe that are formed by compounding the 
imple notigns got by abſtraction. 
Thirdly, Without the powers of abſtraQting 
and generaliſing, it would be impoſſible to re- 
luce things into any order and method, by di- 
ding them into genera and ſpecies. 
|  Fourthly, 
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CHAP. Fourthiy, Without thoſe powers there coul 
V. be no definition for definition can only be a 
—Y plied to univerſals, and no individual can b. 
defined. 

Fiftbly, Without abſtract and general notion 

there can neither be reaſoning nor language. 
Sixthly, As brute animals ſhew no ſign 
of being able to diſtinguiſh the various att. 
butes of the ſame ſubje& ; of being able to cli 
things into genera and ſpecies ; to define, t 
reaſon, or to communicate their thoughts h 
artificial ſigns, as men do; I muſt think wit 
Mr. Locks, that they have not the powers d 
abſtracting and generaliſing; and that in thi 
particular Nature has made a ſpecific differen 
between them and the human ſpecies. 


CHAP 


OPINIONS ABOUT UNIVE RSALS. 


Iv | C H A P . VI. 
1 WR Opinions of Philoſophers about Univerſals. 


N the ancient philoſophy, the doctrine of | 
univerſals, that is, of things which we ex- 


reſs by general terms, makes a great figure. 
he ideas of the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, 


=. I 2 


= 


f which ſo much has been already ſaid, were 
il WS niverſals. All ſcience is employed about uni- 
; c(Wcrſals as its object. It was thought that there 
thi en be no ſcience unleſs its object be ſomething 
ne Wea! and immutable ; and therefore thoſe who 


lid homage to truth and ſcience, maintained 
hat ideas or univerſals have a real and immu- 
able exiſtence. | 
The ſceptics, on the contrary, (for there 
ere ſceptical Philoſophers in thoſe carly days) 
aintained, that all things are mutable, and 
a perpetual fluQtuation ; and from this prin- 
ple inferred, that there is no ſcience, no 
uth ; that all is uncertain opinion. | 
PLATo, and his maſters of the Pythagorean 
hool, yielded this with regard to objects of 
nſe, and acknowledged that there could be 
0 ſcience or certain knowledge concerni 
dem: But they held, that there are objects of 
ttelle& of a ſuperior order and nature, which 
e permanent and immutable. Theſe are 
eas, or univerfal natures, of which the ob- 
Us of ſenſe are only the images and ſhadows. 
To theſe ideas they aſcribed, as 1 have al- 
dy obſerved, the moſt magnificent attri: 
| tes. Of man, of a raſe, of a circle, and of 
A ery ſpecies of things, they believed that there 


18 


ee Al V. 
CHA P. is one idea or form, which exiſted from eter. 
nity, before any individual of the ſpecies wa 
formed: That this idea is the exemplar ot 
: pattern, according to which the Deity formed 
the individuals of the ſpecies : That every in. 
dividual of the ſpecies participates of this 1dez, 
which conſtitutes its eſſence; and that this ide 
is likewiſe an object of the human intelled, 
when, by due abſtraction, we diſcern it to he 
one in all the individuals of the ſpecies. 
Thus the idea of every ſpecies, though one 
and immutable, might be conſidered. in three 
different views or reſpects; rt, as having a 
eternal exiſtence before there was any indir. 
dual of the ſpecies; ſecondly, as exiſting in 
every individual of that ſpecies, without divi 
ſion or multiplication, and making the effence 
of the ſpecies; and, thirdly, as an object d 
intelle& and of ſcience in man. | | 
Such I take to be the doctrine of PLAro, 2 
far as I am able to comprehend it. His diſcipl 
* ARISTQTLE rejected the firſt of theſe viewsd 
ideas as viſionary, but differed little from hy 
maſter with regard to the two laſt. He di 
not admit the exiſtence of univerſal natures a- 
tecedent to the exiſtence of individuals; but th: 
held, that every individual conſiſts of matte 
and form: That the form (which I take to b 
what PLaTo calls the idea) is common to al 
the individuals of the ſpecies, and that the hu. 
man intelle& - is fitted to receive the forms 
things as objects of contemplation. Such pm 
found ſpeculations about the nature of une! 
ſals, we find even in the firſt ages of philoſophy: 
I wiſh I could make them more intelligible i 
myſelf and to the reader. 
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OPINIONS Aονft UNIVERSALS. - 145 
The divifion of univerſals into five claſſes; CHAP. 
to wit, genus, fpecies, fpecific difference, pro- VI. 
perties, and accidents, is Hkewiſe very ancient, e 
and I conceive was borrowed by the Peripate- 
tics from the Pythagorean ſchool. 

PorPHYRY has given us a very diſtinct trea- 
tiſe upon theſe, as an introduction to Ag1sTo- 
TLE's categories. But he has omitted the in- 
tricate metaphyfical queſtions that were agita- 
ted about their nature; ſuch as, Whether gene- 
ra and ſpecies do really exiſt in nature? Whether 
they are corporeal or incorporeal ? And whe- 
ther they are inherent in the objects of ſenſe, 
or disjoined from them? Theſe queſtions he 
tells us, for brevity's ſake, he omits, becaufe 
they are yery profound, and require accurate 
diſcuſſion. It is probable, that theſe queſtions 
exerciſed the wits of the Philofophers tilt about 
the twelfth century. 

About that time, RosczLixus or RusckLI- 
Nus, the maſter of the famous ABEL ARD, in- 
troduced a new doctrine, that there is nothin 
univerſal but words or names, For this, . 
other hereſies, he was much perſecuted. Howe- 

ver, by his eloquence and abilities, and thoſe 

of his diſciple a the doctrine fpread, 

and thoſe who followed it were called Nomi- 
naliſts. His antagoniſts, who held that there 

are things that are really unjverfal, were called 
Realiſtz. The ſcholaſtic Philoſophers, from 
the beginnin; of the twelfth century, were di- 
vided into ckeſe two ſects. Some few took a 
middle road between the contending parties. 
That univerſality, which the Realiſts held to be 

in things themſelves, Nominaliſts in name only. 
They held to be neither in things nor in names 
only, but in our conceptions. On this ac- 
K * cauntg 
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CH A P. count they were called Conceptualiſts : But 
VE. being expoſed to the batteries of both the op- 
SY V poſite parties, they made no great figure. 
; When the ſe& of Nominaliſts was like to 
expire, it received new life and ſpirit from 
Occam, the diſciple of Scorus, in the four. 
teenth century. Then the diſpute about uni. 
verſals, a parte rei, was revived with the great. 
eſt animoſity in the ſchools of Britain, France, 
and Germany, and carried on, not by argu- 
ments only, but by bitter reproaches, blows, 
and bloody affrays, until the doctrines of Lu. 
THER and the other Reformers turned the at. 
tention of the learned word to more important 
ſubjects. N 
After the revival of learning, Mr. Honzxs 
adopted the opinion of the Nominaliſts. Hu- 
man nature, chap. 5. ſea. 6. It is plain, 
* therefore, ſays he, that there is nothing uni- 
verſal but names.” And in his Leviathan, 
part 1. chap. 4. There being nothing uni- 
* yerial but names, proper names bring to 
mind one thing only; univerſals recal any 

% one of many.“ 

Mr. Locks, according to the diviſion before 
mentioned, I think, may be accounted a Con- 
ceptualift, He does not maintain that there 
are things that are univerſal ; but that we have 

eneral or univerſal ideas which we form by 
abſtraction ; and this power of forming abſtrad 
and general ideas, he conceives to be that 
which makes the chief diſtinction in point of 
underſtanding between men and brutes. 
Mr. Locx?z's doctrine about abſtraction ha 
been combated by two very powerful antago- 
niſts, Biſhop BERKRELEV and Mr. Hunz, who 

have taken up the opinion of the Nin, 
goa 
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« jdeas, or notions of things, has had a chief 
« part in rendering ſpeculation intricate and 
« perplexed, and has occaſioned innumerable 
« errors and difficulties in almoſt all parts of 
« knowledge.” That, © abſtra& ideas are 
« like a fine and ſubtile net, which has miſe- 
« rably perplexed and entangled the minds of 
© men, with this peculiar circumſtance, that 
«* by how much the finer and more curious 
« was the wit of any man, by ſo much the 
deeper was he like to be enfnared, and faſter 
held therein.” That © among all the falſe 
principles that have obtained in the world, 
there is none hath a more wide,influence 
over the thoughts of ſpeculative men than 
* this of abſtract general ideas.” 

The good Biſhop therefore, in twenty-four 
ages of the Introduction to his Principles of 
uman Knowledge, encounters this principle 
vith a zeal proportioned to his apprehenſion of 
ts malignant and extenſive influence. 

That the zeal of the ſceptical Philoſopher 
gainſt abſtra& ideas was almoſt equal to that 
{ the Biſhop, appears from his words, Trea- 
le of Human Nature, book 1. part 1. ſect. 7. 
A very material queſtion has been ſtarted 
concerning abſtract or general ideas, whe- 
ther they be general or particular in the 
mind's conception of them ? A great Philo- 
ſopher (he means Dr. BERKELEx) has diſ- 
puted the received opinion in this particular, 
and has aſſerted, that all general ideas are 
nothing but particular ones annexed to a 
certain term, which gives them a more ex- 
tenſive ſignification, and makes them recal 
L 2 upon 


The former thinks, “ That the opinion, that: C HAP. 
« the mind hath a power of forming abſtrak VE 
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CH AP.< upon occaſion other individuals, which are 
VI. «© ſimilar to them. As I look upon this to be 
—— <c one of the greateſt and moſt valuable diſco. 
C yeries that have been made of late years in 
ce the republic of letters, I ſhall here endes. 
«© your to confirm it by ſome arguments, 
« which I hope will put it beyond all doubt 

& and controverſy.” 

I ſhall make an end of this ſubject, with 
ſome reflections on what has been ſaid upon it 
by theſe two eminent Philoſophers, 

Firſt, 1 apprehend that we cannot, with pro- 
priety, be ſaid to have abſtract and general 
ideas, either in the popular or in the philoſo- 
phical ſenſe of that word. In the popular ſenſe 

an idea is a thought; it is the act of the mind 
in thinking, or in conceiving any object. This 
act of the mind is always an individual act, and 
therefore there can be no general idea in this 
feaſe. In the philoſophical ſenſe, an idea is an 
image in the mind, or in the brain, which n 
Mr. Locke's ſyſtem is the immediate object ol 
thought; in the ſyſtem of BzrKELEY and 

| Hunz the only object of thought. I beliere 
there are no ideas of this kind, and therefore 
no abſtract general ideas. Indeed, if ther 
were really ſuch images in the mind, or in the 
brain, they could not be general, becaul: 
every thing that really exiſts is an individua 
Univerſals are neither acts of the mind, not 
images in the mind. 7 7 | 

As therefore there are no general ideas l 
either of the ſenſes in which the word idea 
uſed by the moderns, BERKELAVY and Hun 
have in this queſtion an advantage over M. 
Lockz; and their arguments againſt him ut 
good ad bominem. They ſaw farther. chan” 
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did into the juſt conſequences of the hypotheſis C HAP. 
concerning ideas, which was common to them 
and to him; and they reaſoned juſtly from this 
hypotheſis, when they concluded from it, that 
there is neither a material world, nor any ſuch 
power in the human mind as that of ab- 
ſtraction. 
A triangle, in general, or any other uni- 
verſal, might be called an idea by a Platoniſt; 
but, in the ſtyle of modern philoſophy, it is 
not an idea, nor do we ever afcribe to ideas 
the properties of triangles. It is never ſaid of 
any idea, that it has three ſides and three an- 
gles. We do not ſpeak of equilateral, iſoſce- 
les, or ſcalene ideas, nor of right angled, 
acute angled, or obtuſe angled ideas. And 
if thefe attributes do not belong to ideas, it 
follows neceſſarily, that a triangle is not an 
idea, The ſame reaſoning may be applied to 
every other univerſal. 
Ideas are ſaid to have a real exiſtence in the 
mind, at leaſt, while we think of them ; but 
univerſals have no real exiſtence. When we 
aſcribe exiſtence to them, it is not an exif- 
tence in time or place, but exiſtence in ſome 
individual ſubje&; and this exiſtence means 
no more but that they are truly attributes of 
ſuch a ſubje&. Their exiſtence is nothing but 
predicability, or the capacity of being attribu- 
ted to a ſubject. The name of predicables, 
which was given them in ancient philoſophy, 
is that which moſt properly expreſſes. their na- 
ture, TEE | 
2, I think it muſt be granted, in the ſecond 
place, that univerſals cannot be the objects of 
imagination, when we take that word in its 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe. 5 I find, fays Bzr- 


„ KELEY, 
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CHAP. KkxLEy, I have a faculty of imagining or 
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VI. <« repreſenting to myſelf the ideas of thoſe 
hit: ales 9 7 3 perceived, and of 0 
* variouſly compounding and dividing them. 1 
I can imagine a man with two heads, or the 
© upper parts of a man joined to the body of l 
* a horſe. I can imagine the hand, the eye, I 
& * the noſe, each by itſelf, abſtracted or ſepa. [ 
"| * rated from the reſt of the body. But then, iſ 
UF « whatever hand or eye I imagine, it mul bi 
Fi % have ſome particular ſhape or colour, be 
1 4 Likewiſe, the idea of a man that I frame to pe 
4 A * myſelf muſt be either of a white, or a black, th 
1 & or a tawny, a ſtraight or a crooked, a tall 
$005 * or a low, or a middle-ſized man.” We 
14 [ believe every man will find in himſelf what it 
1 this ingenious author found, that he cannot ce! 
imagine a man without colour, or ſtature, or me 
ſhape. ca 
Imagination, as we before obſerved, pro- 
perly ſignifies a conception of the appearance Lo 
an object would make to the eye, aqua the 
ſeen. An univerſal is not an object of any tha 
external ſenſe, and therefore cannot be ima- con 
gined; but it may be diſtinctly conceived. P 
When Mr. Porz ſays, © the proper ſtudy af diff 
* mankind is man, I conceive his meaning on. 
diſtinctly, though I neither imagine a black ot fect 
a white, a crooked or a ſtraight man. Th ng 
diſtinction between conception and imaginati- . F 
on is real, though it be too often overlooked, Inſt 
and the words taken to be ſynonimous. I cal they 
conceive a thing that is impoſſible, but I can. and 
not diſtinctly imagine a thing that is impoll: hum 
ble. I can conceive a propoſition or a demon. 4. 
ſtration, but I cannot imagine either. I cal ſtraè 


conceive underſtanding and will, virtue and 
* .. gt * , 4 vice, 
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not imagine them. In like manner, I can 
diſtinctly conceive univerſals, but I cannot 
imagine them. 

As to the manner how we conceive univer- 

ſals, I confeſs my ignorance. I know not how 
hear, or ſee, or remember, and as little do 
I know how I conceive things that have no ex- 
iſtence. In all our original faculties, the fa- 
bric and manner of operation is, I apprehend, 
beyond our comprehenſion, and perhaps is 
perfectly underſtood by him only who made 
them. 
But we ought not to deny a fact of which 
we are conſcious, though we know not how 
it is brought about. And I think we may be 
certain that univerſals are not conceived by 
means of images of them in our minds, be- 
cauſe there can be no image of an univerſal. 

3. It ſeems to me, that on this queſtion Mr. 
Locke and his two antagoniſts have divided 
the truth between then. He ſaw very clearly, 
that the power of forming abſtra& and general 
conceptions is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhin 
powers of the human mind, and puts a ſpecific 
difference between man and the brute creati- 
on. But he did not ſee that this power 1s per- 
fectly irreconcileable to his doctrine concern- 
ing ideas. 

His opponents ſaw this inconſiſtency ; but 
inſtead of rejecting the hypotheſis of ideas, 
they explain away the power of abſtraction, 
and leave no ſpecific diſtinction between the 
human underſtanding and that of brutes. 

4. BERKELEY, in his reaſoning againſt ab- 
ſtrat general ideas, ſeems unwillingly or un- 

| warily 


vice, and other attributes of mind, but I can- O HAP. 
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CH A P.warily to grant all that is neceffary to ſuppon 
VI. abſtract and general conceptions. 
A man, he ſays, may conſider a figure 
* merely as triangular, without attending ty 
the particular qualities of the angles, or re. 
& lations of the ſides. So far he may abltraR, 
“ But this will never prove that he can. frame 
an abſtract general een idea of 
86 triangle.“ ; 

If a man may confider a merely a 
tri » he muſt have ſome conception of 
this Object of his conſideration 2: For no man 
can conſider a thing which he does not cos. 
ceive. He has a conce therefore, of : 
triangular figure, merely as ſuch. I know no 
more that is meant an abſtract e con · 
reption of a triangle. 
| He that condiders 2 gore wr: as tri 
gular, muſt underſtand what is meant by the 
word triangular. If tothe cont 
to this word, br adds any particular quality of 
or relation of ſides, he miſunderſtand: 
It, and does not confider the figure merely a 
triangular. Whence I think it is evident, 
that be who confiders a figure mercly as tri 
5 muſt = the conception of a trian- 
gle, abftra& om of angles or 

relatiom of ſides. e 
The Biſhop, in like manner, grants, “ Tha 
< we may conſider PEER lo far forth as man, 
& or ſo far forth as animal, without framing 
< the forementioned: abſtract idea, in as much 
6 as all that is percarved is not comfidered.” 
It may here be oblervod, that he who conſiden 
PETER fo far forth as man, or fo far forth as 
animal, maſt concave the meaning of tholt 


abſtract general words man and animal, * 
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he who conceives the meaning of them, has C H A F. 
an abſtract general conception. VI. 

From theſe conceſſions, one would be apt tod 
conclude that the Biſhop thinks that we can 
abſtract, but that we cannot frame abitra& 
ideas; and in this 1 ſhould agree with him. 
But I cannot reconcile his conceſſions with the 
general principle he lays down before. 16 
be plain,” Jays he, I deny that I can ab- 

« ſtract one from another, or conceive ſepa- 
* rately thoſe qualities which it is impoſſible 
e ſhould exiſt ſo ſeparated.” This appears to 
me inconſiſtent with the concethons above 
mentioned, and inconſiſtent with experience. 

If we can conſider a figure merely as trian- 
gular, without attending to the particalar qua- 
lity of the angles or relation of the ſides, this, 
| think, is conceiving ſeparately things which 
cannot exiſt ſo ſeparated : For ſurely a triangle 
cannot exiſt without a particular quality of an- 
gles and relation of ſides. And it is well 
known from experience, that a man may have 
2 diſtin& conception of à triangle, without 
having any conception or knowledge of many 
of the properties without which a triangle can- 
not exiſt. | | 

Let us next conſider the Biſhop's notion of 
generaliſing. He does not abſolutely deny 
that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abſtract general ideas. © An idea,” 
he ſays, which, conſidered in itſelf, is par- 
* ticular, becomes general, by being made to 
* repreſent or ſtand far all other particular 
ideas of the ſame fort. To make this plain 
„by an example, Suppoſe a Geometrician is 
** demonſtrating the method of cutting a line 
in two equal parts. He draws, for inſtance, 

5 % a black 
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C HAP.“ a black line of an inch in length. This, 
VE „ which is in itſelf a particular line, is never. 
„ theleſs, with regard to its ſignification, ge. 
* neral ; ſince, as it is there uſed, it repre. 
* ſents all particular lines whatſoever ; fo that 
* what is demonſtrated of it, is demon- 
* {trated of all lines, or, in other words, 
< of a line in general. And as that par. 
* ticular line becomes general by be. 
ing made a ſign, ſo the name line, which, 
* taken abſolutely, is particular, by being a 
* ſign, is made general.” 

Here I obſerve, that when a particular idea 
is made a ſign to repreſent and ſtand for all of 
a ſort, this ſuppoſes a diſtinction of things into 
ſorts or ſpecies. To be of a fort implies hay. 
ing thoſe attributes which characteriſe the ſort, 
and are common to all the individuals that be. 
long to it. There cannot, therefore, be a ſort 
without general attributes, nor can there be 
any conception of a ſort without a conception 
of thoſe general attributes which diſtinguith it. 

The conception of a ſort, therefore, is an ab- 
ſtract general conception. | 
The particular idea cannot ſurely be made a 
ſign of a thing of which we have no concepti- 
on. I do not ſay that you muſt have an idea 
of the ſort, but ſurely you ought to under- 
ſtand or conceive what it means, when = 
make a particular idea a repreſentative of it, 

otherwiſe your particular idea repreſents, you 
know not what. 

When I demonſtrate any general property of 
a triangle, ſuch as, that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles, I muſt underſtand 
or conceive diſtinctly what is common to all 


triangles. I muſt diſtinguiſh the common at- 
| tributes 
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tributes of all triangles from thoſe wherein par- C wa P. 


ticular triangles may differ. And if I conceive 
diſtinctly what is common to all triangles, 
without confounding it with what is not ſo, 


this is to form a general conception of a trian- 


gle. And without this, it is impoſſible to know 
that the demonſtration extends to all triangles. 

The Biſhop takes particular notice of this 
argument, and makes this anſwer to it. 
« Though the idea 1 have in view, whilſt I 
* make the demonſtration, be, for inſtance, 
« that of an iſoſceles rectangular triangle, 
« whoſe ſides are of a determinate length, I 
„may nevertheleſs be certain that it extends 
* to all other rectilinear triangles, of what 
« ſort or bigneſs ſoever; and that becauſe 
* neither the right angle, nor the equality or 
„ determinate length of the ſides, are at all 
concerned in the demonſtration.” | 

But if he do not, in the idea he has in view, 
clearly diſtinguiſh what is common to all tri- 
angles from what is not, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to diſcern whether ſomething that is not 
common be concerned in the demonſtration or 
not. In order, therefore, to perceive that the 
demonſtration extends to all triangles, it is 
neceſſary to have a diſtin& conception of what 
is common to all triangles, excluding from that 
conception all that is not common. And this 
is all I underſtand by an abſtra& general con- 
ception of a triangle. | 

BERKELEY catches an advantage to his fide 
of the queſtion, from what Mr. Locks ex- 
preſſes (too ſtrongly indeed) of the difficulty 
of framing abſtract general ideas, and the pains 
and {kill neceſſary for that purpoſe. From 
which the Biſhop infers, that a thing ſo = 
| c 
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CHAP. cult cannot be neceſſary for communication by 


andarcurate general concep 
ing of other general words we collect, by a 6 
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language, which is ſo eaſy and familiar to all ; 
ſorts of men, 

There may be ſome abſtract and generi 7 
conceptions that are difficult, or even beyond 7 
the reach of perſons of weak underſtanding; 6 
but there are innumerable, which are not be. 6 
yond the reach of childecs. It is impoſſible to 6« 
learn language without acquiring general con. 6 
ceptions ; for there cannot be a ſingle ſentence 6 

without them, I believe the forming theſe, 

and being able to articulate the ſounds of lan. e 
guage, make up the whole difficulty that chil. al 
dren find in learning language at firſt. c; 

But this difficulty, we ſce, they are able to d 
overcome ſo early as not to remember the pains tl 
it coſt them, They have the ſtrongeſt induce. I 
ment to exert all their labour and fkill, in or- 
der to underſtand, and to be underſtood ; and ſ} 
they no doubt do ſo. 2 te 

The labour of forming abſtract notions, i; p 
the labour of learning to ſpeak, and to under. N 
Rand what is fpoken. As the words of every 6 
language, excepting a few proper names, are 66 
general words, the minds of children are fur- 66 
niſhed with general conceptions, in proportion « 
as they learn the meaning of general words, 00 

| I believe moſt men have hardly any general no. 6 
tions but thoſe which are expreſſed by the ge. * 
neral words they hear and uſe in converſation. « 
The meaning of ſome of theſe is learned by a " 
definition, which at once conveys a diſtind 6 


tion. The meat- 60 


kind af induction, from the way in which we 
fee them uſed on various accabons by tho a 


who undertand the Janguage. Of cheſe our Bil * 


concep- 
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conception is often leſs diſtin, and in diffe- H Af. 
rent perſons is perhaps not perfectly the ſame. Vis 

« Ig it not a hard thing, fays the Biſhop, 
ce that a couple of children cannot prate toge- 
« ther of their ſugar plumbs and rattles, and 
« the reſt of their little trinkets, till they 
have firſt tacked together numberleſs incon- 
« fiſtencies, and fo formed in their minds ab- 
« ſtrat general ideas, and annexed them to 
every common name they make uſe of.“ 

However hard a thing it may be, it is an 
evident truth, that a couple of children, even 
about their ſugar-plumbs and their rattles, 
cannot prate ſo as to underſtand, and be un- 
derſtood, until they have learned to conceive 
the meaning of many general words, and this, 
I think, is to have general conceptions. 

5. Having conſidered the ſentiments of Bi- 
ſhop BERKELEY on this ſubject, let us next at- 
tend to thoſe of Mr. Hume, as they are ex- 
preſſed, part 1. ſect. 7. Treatiſe of Human 
Nature. He agrees perfectly with the Biſhop, 
„That all general ideas are nothing but par- 
* ticular ones annexed to a certain term, 
* which gives them a more extenſive ſignifi- 
cation, and makes them recal upon occaſion 
* other individuals which are ſimilar to them. 
* A particular idea becomes general, by 
* being annexed to a general term; that is, 
* toa term, which, from a cuſtomary con- 
junction, has a relation to many other par- 
ticular ideas, and readily recals them in the 
imagination. Abſtract ideas are therefore 
in themſelves individual, however they may 
* become general in their repreſentation. The 
* image in the mind is only that of a particu- 
lar object, though the application of it in 


© our 


CH AP. our reaſoning be the ſame as if it was uni. 
vI „ verſal.“ | | 
— Although Mr. Humsz looks upon this to be 
one of the greateſt and moſt valuable diſcove- 
ries that has been made of late years in the 
republic of letters, it appears to be no other 
than the opinion of the Nominaliſts, about 
which ſo much diſpate was held from the be- 
inning of the twelfth mag bane to the re- 
ormation, and which was afterwards ſupport- 
ed by Mr. HosBts. I ſhall briefly conſider 
the arguments, by which Mr. Hun hopes to 
have put it beyond all doubt and controverſy, 
Fir/t, He endeavours to prove, by three ar- 
guments, that it is utterly impoſſible to con- 
ceive any quantity or quality, without forming 
a preciſe notion of its degrees. | 
This is indeed a great undertaking ; but 
if he could prove it, it is not ſufficient for his 
purpoſe ; for two reaſons. . 
Firſt, Becauſe there are many attributes of 
things, beſides quantity and quality ; and it is 
Incumbent upon him to prove, that it is im- 
poſſible to conceive any attribute, without 
forming a preciſe notion of its degree. Each 
of the ten categories of ARI8TOTLE is a genus, 
and may be an attribute : And if he ſhould 
prove of two of them, to wit, -quantity and 
quality, that there can be no general concep- 
tion of them ; there remain eight behind, of 
which this muſt be proved. | 
The other reaſon is, becauſe, thoughit wereim- 
poſſible to conceive any quantity or quality, with- 
out forming a preciſe notion of its degree, it 
does not follow that it is impoſſible to have a 
general conception even of quantity and qua- 
lity. The conception of a pound troy is the 
| conception 
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onception of a quantity, and of the preciſe de- H A p. 
gree of that quantity; but it is an abſtract ge- VI. 


de neral conception notwithſtanding, becauſe it 

e. may be the attribute of many individual bodies, 

ge and of many kinds of bodies. He ought there- 

er fore to have proved, that we cannot conceive : 
ut quantity or quality, or any other attribute, 

e. ithout joining it inſeparably to ſome indivi- 


dual ſubject. 2 

This remains to be proved, which will be 
found no eaſy matter. For inſtance, I con- 
eive what is meant by a Japaneſe as diſtinctly 
as what is meant by an Engliſhman or a 
renchman. It is true, a Japaneſe 1s neither 
quantity nor quality, but it is an attribute 
ommon to every individual of a populous na- 
ion. I never ſaw an individual of that nation, 
and, if I can truſt my conſciouſneſs, the gene- 
al term does not lead me to imagine one in- 
lividual of the ſort as a repreſentative of all | 
dthers. | | A 

Though Mr. Hume, therefore, undertak | 
uch, yet, if he could prove all he undertakes | N 
o prove, it would by no means be ſufficient | 
o ſhew that we have no abſtract general con- 1 
eptions. | 
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18, ; L 1 
ld Paſſing this, let us attend to his arguments 4 
ad or proving this extraordinary poſition, that it 
p- $ impoſſible to conceive any quantity or qua- 


ity, without forming a preciſe notion of its 
legree. » | 
The firſt argument is, that it is ĩmpoſſible to 


m- Ihe f 

th. iſtinguiſn things that are not actually ſepara- 
it dle. © The preciſe length of a line is not 

» 2 lfferent or diſtinguiſhable from the line. 

As I have before endeavoured to ſhew, that 

he hings inſeparable in their nature may be diſtin- 

on guiſhed 
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CHAP. guiſhed in our conception. And we need 95 


89 - 


no farther to be convinced of this, than the in. 
ſtance here brought to prove the contrary, 
The preeiſe length of a line, he ſays, is no 
diſtinguiſhable from the line. When I fay, 
this is a line, | fay and mean one thing. When 
I fay it is a line of three inches, I ſay and mean 
another thing. If this be not to diſtinguiſh the 
preciſe length of the line from the line, I knoy 
not what it is to diſtinguiſh. 

Second argument. Evyery object of ſenſe, 
„ that is, every impreſſion, is an individua|, 
having its determinate degrees of quantity 
and quality: But whatever is true of the 
« impreſſion is true of the idea, as they differ 
© in nothing but their ſtrength and vivacity,” 

The concluſion in this argument is indeed 
juſtly drawn from the premiſes. If it be true 
that ideas differ in nothing from objects of ſenſc 
but in ſtrength and vivacity, as it muſt be 
granted that all the objects of ſenſe are indivi 
duals, it will certainly follow that all ideas ar 
individuals. Granting therefore the juſtne\ 
of this concluſion, I beg leave to draw two other 
concluſions from the fame premifes, which 


will follow no leſs neceſſarily. 


Firſt, If ideas differ from the objects of ſeni: 
only in ſtrength and vivacity, it will follow, 
that the idea of a lion is a lion of leſs ſtrengtb 
and vivacity. And hence may ariſe a very in- 
portant queſtion, Whether the idea of a lion 
may not tear in pieces, and devour the ideas d 
ſheep, oxen, and horſes, and even of mel, 
women, and children ? 

Secondly, If ideas differ only in ſtrength and 
vivacity from the objects of ſenſe, it will 5 
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low, that objects, merely conceived, are not C HAP. 
ideas; for ſuch objects differ from the objects VI. 
of ſenſe in reſpects of a very different nature 
from ſtrength and vivacity. Every object of 
ſenſe muſt have a real exiſtence, and time and 
place: But things merely conceived may nei- 
ther have exiſtence, nor time nor place; and 
therefore, though there ſhould be no abſtract 
ideas, it does not follow, that things abſtra& 
and general may not be conceived. | 
The third argument is this: It is a princi- 
« ple generally received in philoſophy, that 
&« every thing in nature is individual; and 
&« that it is utterly abſurd to ſuppoſe a triangle 
«© really exiſtent, which has no preciſe propor- 
& tion of ſides and angles. If this, therefore, 
© be abſurd in fact and reality, it muſt be ab- 
« ſurd in idea, ſince nothing of which we can 
“ form a clear and diſtin idea is abſurd or 
« impoſlible,.” _ | | n 
I acknowledge it to be impoſſible, that a tri- 5 
angle ſhould really exiſt which has no preciſe ; 4 
proportion of ſides and angles; and impoſſible | 
that any being ſhould exiſt which is not an indi- f 
vidual being; for, I think, a being and an \ 
individual being mean the ſame thing + But 
that there can be no attributes common to many 
individuals, I do not acknowledge. Thus, to 
many figures that really exiſt, it may be com- 
mon that they are triangles ; and to many bo- \ 
dies that exiſt, it may be common that they are 
fluid. Triangle and fluid are not beings; they 
are attributes of beings. DT 7 
As to the principle here aſſumed, that no- 
thing of which we can form a clear and diſtinct 
idea is abſurd or impoſſible, I refer to what 
Vol. II. | M Was 


162 Dr 


CH A P. was ſaid upon it, chap. 3. Eſſay 4. It is evi. 
II. dent, that in every mathematical demonſtra. 
tion, ad abſurdum, of which kind almoſt one 

half of mathematics conſiſts, we are required 

to ſuppoſe, and conſequently to conceive 2 

thing that 1s impoſſible. From that ſuppoſition 

we reaſon, until we come to a concluſion that 

is not only impoſſible but abſurd. - From this 

we infer, that the propoſition ſuppoſed at firſt 

is impoſſible, and therefore that its contradic- 

_ tory is true. . 17. 

As this is the nature of all demonſtrations, 
ad abſurdum, it is evident, (I do not ſay that 
we can have a clear and diſtinct idea,) but 
that we can clearly and diſtinctly conceive 
things impoſlible. | 

The reft of Mr. Hume'*s diſcourſe upon this 
ſubject is employed in explaining how an indi- 
vidual idea, annexed to a general term, may 

ſerve all the purpoſes in reaſoning, which have 
been aſcribed to abſtract general ideas. 

«© When we have Hand a reſemblance 
% among ſeveral objects that often occur to us, 
« we apply the ſame to all of them, whatever 
differences we may obſerve in the degree of 
* their quantity and quality, and whatever 
© other differences may appear among them. 
After we have acquired a cuſtom of this 
“ kind, the hearing of that name revives the 
idea of one of theſe objects, and makes the 
« 1magination conceive it, with all its circun- 
«* ſtances and proportions.” But along with 
this idea, there is a readineſs to ſurvey any 
other of the individuals to which the name be- 
longs, and to obſerve, that no conclufion be 
formed contrary to any of them, If any ſuc 

: . concluſion 
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concluſion is formed, thoſe individual ideas C HA p. 
which contradict it, immediately crowd in upon VI. 
us, and make us perceive the falſehood of the = 
propoſition. If the mind ſuggeſt not always 
theſe ideas upon occaſion, it proceeds from 
ſome imperfection in its faculties ; and ſuch a 
one as is. often the ſource of falſe reaſoning 

This is in ſubſtance the way in which he ac- 
counts. for what he calls © the foregoing para- 
dox, that ſome ideas are particular in their 
nature, but general in their repreſentation.” 
Upon this account I ſhall make ſome remarks. 

1. He allows that we find a reſemblance 
among ſeveral objects, and ſuch a reſemblance 
as leads us to apply the ſame name to all of 
them. This conceſſion is ſufficient to ſhew 
that we have general conceptions. There can 
be no reſemblance in objects that have no com- 
mon attribute; and if there be attributes be- 
longing in common to ſeveral objects, and in 
man a faculty to obſerve and conceive theſe, 
and to give names to them, this is to have ge- 
neral conceptions. — IND 

believe indeed we may have an indiſtin& 
perception of reſemblance, without knowing 
wherein it lies, Thus, I may ſee a reſemblance 
between one face and another, when I cannot 
liſtinctly ſay in what feature they reſemble : 
But by analyſing the two faces, and comparing 
cature with feature, I may form a diſtin& no- 
lon of that which is common to both. A 
painter, being aęcuſtomed to an analyſis of 
his kind, would have formed a diſtin& notion 
dt this reſemblance at firſt ſight ; to another 
an it may require ſome attention. 
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CHAP. There is therefore an indiſtinct notion of re. 
ſemblance when we compare the objects only 


. 
| Cen 


white to both, this name ſignifies neither ſnow 


their different attributes, and perceive them to 
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in groſs; and this I believe brute animals may 
have. There is alſo a diſtinct notion of re. 
ſemblance, when we analyſe the objects into 


agree in ſome, while they differ in others. It 
is in this caſe only that we give a name to the 
attributes wherein they agree, which muſt be 
a common name, becauſe the thing ſignified 
by it is common. Thus, when I compare 
cubes of different matter, I perceive them to 
have this attribute in common, that they arc 
comprehended under ſix equal ſquares ; and 
this attribute only, is ſignified by applying the 
name of cube to them all. When J compare 
clean linen with ſnow, I perceive them to agree 
in colour; and when I apply the name of 


nor clean linen, but the attribute which is 
common to both. 

2. The author ſays, that when we hare 
found a reſemblance among ſeveral objett, 
we apply the ſame name to all of them. 

It muſt here be obſerved, that there are two 
kinds of names which the author ſeems to con- 
found, though they are very different in natur, 
and in the power they have in language. Ther 
are proper names, and there are common 
names or appellatives. The firſt are the name 
of individuals. The ſame proper name is ne. 
ver applied to ſeveral individuals on account o 
their ſimilitude, becauſe the very intention d 
a proper name is to diſtinguiſh one individu 
from all others; and hence it is a maxim in 
grammar, that proper names have no plum 
7 number. 
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number. A proper name ſignifies nothing but C HAP. 


re. 1 
55 the individual whoſe name it is; and when we VI. 
may apply it to the individual, we neither affirm 
7d nor deny any thing concerning him. 
"wal A common name or appellative is not the 
ks name of any individual, but a general term, 
"4k ſignitying ſomething that is or may be common 
the to ſeveral individuals. Common names there- 
ſt he fore ſignify common attributes. Thus, when 
ified I apply the name of ſon or brother to ſeveral 
pare perſons, this ſignifies and affirms that this at- 
a bi tribute is common to all of them. 
y are From this it is evident, that the applying the 
and ſame name to ſeveral individuals, on account 
> the of their reſemblance, can, in conſiſtence with 
par grammar and common ſenſe, mean nothing 
agree elſe than the expreſſing by a general term ſome- 
Sd thing that is common to thofe individuals, and 
{now which therefore may be truly affirmed of them 
<0 . N 
: i The author fays, It is certain that we | 
* * form the idea of individuals, whenever we 
jedt * ule any general term, The word raiſes up 1 
* an individual idea, and makes the imagina- | 

> two tion concelve it, with all its particular cir- þ 
\ con © <unſtances and proportions.” | 
ature, This fact he takes a great deal of pains to ac- 
Ther count for, from the effect of cuſtom. 5 
— But the fact ſhould be aſcertained before we 
— take pains to account for it. I can ſee no rea- 
-. fe ſon to believe the fact; and I think a farmer 
ant of can talk of his ſheep, and his black cattle, 
= without conceiving, in his imagination one in- 
vidud dividual, with all its circumſtances and pro- 
im it portions, If this be true, the whole of his 

plurd theory of general ideas falls to the ground. 


mbet, 


To 
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CHAP. To me it appears, that when a general term is 
VI. well underſtood, it is only by accident if it 
ſuggeſt ſome individual of the kind; but this 

effect is by no means conſtant. 

I underſtand perfectly what Mathematiciang 
call a line of the fifth order ; yet I never con- 
ceived i in my imagination any one of the kind 
in all its circumſtances and propoitions. Sir 
Isaac NewroN firſt formed a diſtin& general 
conception of lines of the third order; and af. 
terwards, by great labour and deep penetra- 
tion found out and deſcribed the particular 
ſpecies comprehended under that general term. 
According to Mr. Humz's theory, he muſt 
firſt have been acquainted with the particulars, 
and then have learned by cuſtom to apply one 

general name to all of them. 

The author obſerves, © That the idea of an 
ce equilateral triangle of an inch perpendicu- 
64 lar, may ſerve us in talking of a figure, a 
C rectilincar figure, a regular figure, a trian- 
« gle, and an equilateral triangle. 

I anſwer, The man that uſes theſe general 
terms, either underſtands their meaning, or 
he does not. If he does not underſtand their 
meaning, all his talk about them will be ſound 
only without ſenſe, and the particular idea 
mentioned cannot enable him to ſpeak of 
them with underſtanding. If he underſtands 
the meaning of the general terms he will 
find no uſe . the particular idea. 

4. He tells us gravely, « That in a globe of 
* white marble the figure and the colour 
& are vein os and are in effect the 
* ſame,” How fooliſh have mankind been 


to give different names, in all ages and - 
all 
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all languages, to thin ngs undiſti ſtinguiſhable, C HAP. 
and in effect the ſame! — = in all II | 
books of ſcience and of entertainment, we f 
may ſubſtitute figure for colour, and co- 
lour for figure. By this we ſhall make 
numberleſs curious diſcoveries without dan- 
ger of error. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Judgment in general. 


CHAP. UDGING is an operation of the mind ſo 

* familiar to every man who hath under. 

ſtanding, and its name is ſo common and fo 
well underſtood, that it needs no definition. 

As it 1s impoſſible by a definition to give a 

notion of colour to a man who never ſaw co- 

lours; ſo it is impoſſible by any definition to 

give a diſtinct notion of judgment to a man 

who has not often judged, and who is not ca. 

pable of reflecting — upon this act of 

his mind. The beſt uſe of a definition is to 

prompt him to that reflection; and without it 

the beſt definition will be apt to miſlead him. 

The definition commonly given of judgment, 

by the more ancient writers in logic,' was, 

that it is an act of the mind, whereby one thing 

is affirmed or denied of another. I believe this 

is as good a definition of it as can be given. 

Why I prefer it to ſome later definitions, wil 

afterwards appear. Without pretending to 

ive any other, I ſhall make two remarks upon 


it, and then offer ſome general oblervations on 
this ſubſect. . 8 


1. | 


or JUDGMENT N GENERAL. 


1. It is true, that it is by affirmation or denial CHAP. 


that we expreſs our judgments ; but there may 
be judgment which is not expreſſed. It is a 
ſolitary act of the mind, and the expreſſion of 
it by affirmation or denial is not at all eſſential 
to it, It may be tacit, and not expreſſed, 
Nay, it is well known that men may judge 
contrary to what they affirm or deny; the de- 
fnition therefore mult be underſtood of mental 
affirmation or - denial, which indeed is only 
another name for judgment. 

2. Affirmation and denial is very often the 
expreſſion of teſtimony, which is a different 
a& of the mind, and ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
from judgment. Market es 

A judge aſks of a witneſs what he knows of 
ſuch a matter to which he was an eye or ear 
witneſs. He anſwers, by affirming or denyin 
ſomething. But his anſwer does not expreſs 
his judgment; it is his teſtimony, Again, I 
alk a man his opinion in a matter of ſcience or 
of criticiſm. * His anſwer is not teſtimony ; it 
is the expreſſion of his judgment. | 
Teſtimony is a focial act, and it is eſſential 
to it to be expreſſed by words or ſigns. A tacit 
teſtimony is a contradiction: But there is no 
contradiction in a tacit judgment ; it is com- 
plete without being expreſſed. | 

In teſtimony a man pledges his veracity for 
what he affirms ; ſo that a falſe teſtimony is a 
he: But a wrong judgment is not a lie; it is 
oy a eee rn 
I believe, in .all languages teſtimony and 
judgment are exprefſed by the fame form of 
Ipeech. A propoſition affirmative or negative, 
with a verb in what is called the indicative 
mood, expreſſes both. To diſtinguiſh ** 


—— 
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CHAPby the form of ſpeech, it would be neceſſar 
that verbs ſhould have two indicative mood, 
one for teſtimony, and another to expreſz 
| judgment. I know not that this is found in 
any language. And the reaſon is, (not ſurely 
that the vulgar cannot diſtinguiſh the two, for 
every man knows the difference between a lie 
and an error of judgment), but that, from the 
matter and circumſtances, we can eaſily ſee 
whether a man intends to give his teſtimony, 
or barely to expreſs his judgment. 

i Although men muſt have judged in many 
caſes before tribunals of juſtice were ereQted, 
yet it is very probable that there were tribunal; 
before men began to ſpeculate abbut judgment, 
and that the word may be borrowed from the 
practice of tribunals. As a judge, after taking 
the proper evidence, paſſes ſentence in a cauſe, 
and that ſentence is called his judgment; fo the 
mind, with regard to whatever is true or falſe, 
paſſes ſentence, or determines according to 
the evidence that appears. Some kinds of evi- 
dence leave no room for doubt. Sentence is 
paſſed immediately, without ſeeking or hear- 
ing any contrary evidence, becauſe the thing 
is certain and notorious. In other caſes, there 
is room for weighing evidence on both ſides 
before ſentence is paſſed. The analogy be. 
tween a tribunal of juſtice and this inward tri 
bunal of the mind, is too obvious to eſcape 
the notice of any man who ever appeared be- 
fore a judge. And it is probable, that the 
word judgment, as well as many other words 
we uſe in ſpeaking of this operation of mind, 

are grounded on this analogy. 
Having premiſed theſe things, that it may 
be clearly underſtood what I mean by Jucg 
f _ 


0 


OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


ment, I proceed to make ſome general obſer- C a: B. 


vations concerning it. 


Firſt, Judgment is an act of the mind per 


cifically different from ſimple apprehenſion, or 
the bare conception of a thing. It would be 
unneceſſary to obſerve this, if ſome Philoſo- 
phers had not been led by their theories to a 
contrary opinion. | 

Although there can be no judgment without 
a conception of the things about which we 
judge; yet conception may be without any 
judgment. Judgment can be expreſſed by a 
propoſition only, and a propoſition is a com- 
plete ſentence; but ſimple apprehenſion ma 
be expreſſed by a word or words, which make 
no complete ſentence. When ſimple appre- 
henſion is employed about a propoſition, every 
man knows that it 1s one thing to apprehend 
a propoſition, that is, to conceive what it 
means; but it is quite another thing to judge 
it to be true or falſe. | 

It is ſelf-evident, that every judgment muſt 
be either true or falſe; but ſimple apprehen- 
lion or conception can neither be true nor 
falſe, as was ſhewn before. 

One judgment may be contradictory to an- 
other; and it is impoſlible for a man to have 
two judgments at the ſame time, which he 
perceives to be contradictory. But contradic- 
ory propoſitions may be conceived at the ſame 
me without any difficulty. That the ſun is 
greater than the earth, and that the ſun 1s not. 
greater than the earth, are contradictory pro- 
poſitions. He that apprehends the meaning of 
one, apprehends the meaning of both. But 
it is impoſſible for him to judge both to be true 
at the ſame time. He knows that if the one 

is 
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C H A P. is true, the other muſt be falſe. For theſe rez. 

I. ſons, I hold it to be certain, that judgment 

, and ſimple apprehenſion are acts of the mind 
ſpecifically different. 

Secondly, There are notions or ideas that 
ought to be referred to the faculty of judgment 
as their ſource; becauſe, if we had not tha 

faculty, they could not enter into our mind; 
and to thoſe that have that faculty, and are ca. 
pable of reflecting upon its operations, they 
are obvious and familiar. 

Among theſe we may reckon the notion of 
judgment itſelf; the notions of a propoſition, 
of its ſubject, predicate, and copula; of af. 
fimation and negation, of true and falſe, d 
knowledge, belief, diſbelief, opinion, aflent 
evidence. From no ſource could we acquire 
theſe notions, but from reflecting upon ou 
judgments. Relations of things make one 
great claſs of our notions or ideas; and we 
cannot have the idea of any relation without 
ſome exerciſe of judgment, as will appear 
terwards. 6 : 

Thirdly, In perſons come to years of under 
ſtanding, judgment neceffarily accompanies al 
ſenſation, perception by the ſenſes, conſcioul 
neſs, and memory, but not conception. 

I reſtrict this to perſons come to the year 
of underſtanding, becauſe it may be a quell 
on, whether infants, in the firſt period of lit 
have any judgment or belief at all. The fame 
queſtion may be put with regard to'brutes and 
ſome idiots. This queſtion is foreign to tht 
preſent ſubje&; and I ſay nothing here abou 
it, but ſpeak only of perſons who have the & 
erciſe of judgment. 1 
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OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


In them it is evident, that a man who feels C H AP. 


pain, judges and believes that he is really 


pained. The man who perceives an object, 


believes that it exiſts, and is what he diſtinctly 
perceives it to be; nor is it in his power to 
avoid ſuch judgment. And the like may be 
ſaid of memory, and of conſciouſneſs. Whe- 
ther judgment ought to be called a neceflary 
concomitant of theſe operations, or rather a 
part or ingredient of them, I do not diſpute; 
but it is certain, that all of them are accom- 
panied with a determination that ſomething is 
true or falſe, and a conſequent belief. If this 
determination be not judgment, it is an ope- 
ration that has got no name; for it is not ſim- 
ple apprehenſion, neither is it reaſoning; it is 
a mental affirmation or negation; it may be 
expreſſed by a propoſition affirmative or nega- 
tive, and it is accompanied with the firmeſt 
belief. Theſe are the characteriſtics of judg- 
ment; and I muſt call it judgment, till I can 
find another name to it. : | 

The judgments we form, are either of things 
neceſſary, or of things contingent. That 
three times three are nine; that the whole is 
greater than a part; are judgments about 
things neceſſary. Our aſſent to ſuch neceſſary 
propoſitions is not grounded upon any opera- 
tion of ſenſe, of memory, or of conſciouſneſs, 
nor does it require their concurrence; it is un- 


accompanied by any other operation but that 


of conception, which muſt accompany all 
judgment; we may therefore call this judg- 
ment of things neceſſary pure judgment. Our 


judgment of things contingent muſt always 
reſt upon ſome other operation of the mind, ſuch 
as ſenſe, or memory, or conſciouſneſs, or cre- 

| dit 
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CHA Pit in teſtimony, which is itſelf grounded upoi 
L ſenſe. 
That I now write upon a table covered with 
een cloth, is a contingent event, which | 
judge to be moſt undoubtedly true. My judy. 
ment is grounded upon my perception, and 
is a neceflary concomitant or ingredient of my 
perception. That I dined with ſuch a compa 
ny yeſterday, I judge to be true, becauſe I re: 
member it; and my judgment neceſſarily goes 
_ with this remembrance, or makes a part 
of it. : | 
There are many forms of ſpeech in common 
language which ſhew that the ſenſes, memory 
and conſciouſneſs, are confidered as judging 
faculties. We ſay that a man judges of co- 
lours by his eye, of ſounds by his ear. We 
ſpeak of the evidence of ſenſe, the evidence of 
memory, the evidence of conſciouſneſs. Evi 
dence is the ground of judgment, and when 
we ſee evidence, it is impoſſible not to judge. 
When we ſpeak of ſeeing or remembering 
any thing, we indeed hardly ever add that 
we judge it to be true. But the reaſon of this 
appears to be, that ſuch an addition would be 
mere ſuperfluity of ſpeech, becauſe every one 
knows, that what I ſee or remember, I muſt 
judge to be true, and cannot do otherwiſe: 
And for the ſame reaſon, in ſpeaking of any 
thing that is ſelf evident or ſtrictly demonſtrat- 
ed, we do not fay that we judge it to be true. 
This would be ſuperfluity of ſpeech, becauſe 
every man knows that we muſt judge that to 
be true which we hold ſelf-evident or demon- 
ſtrated. | my 
When you ſay you ſaw ſuch a thing, or that 
you diſtinctly remember it, or when you * 
0 


or JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


ifter this to aſk whether you judge it to be true; 
nor would it be leſs ridiculous in you to inform 


dp. s that you do. It would be a fuperfluity of 
nd pech of the ſame kind as if, not content with 
my aying that you ſaw ſuch an object, you ſhould 
pa. dd that you ſaw it with your eyes. | 


There is therefore good reaſon why, in 
peaking or writing, judgment ſhould not be 
xpreſsly mentioned, when all men know it to 
de neceſſarily implied; that is, when there can 
de no doubt. In ſuch caſes, we barely men- 


ſtriciy demonſtrated, it would be ridiculous 
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of any propoſition that it is ſelf-evident, or C mn P. 


— 


ory ion the evidence. But when the evidence 
ing nentioned leaves room for doubt, then, with- 
co- Nut any ſuperfluity or tautology, we ſay we 
We adge the thing to be ſo, becauſe this is not 
e of plied in what was ſaid before. A woman 


vith child never ſays, that, going ſuch a jour- 
icy, ſhe carried her child along with her. We 
now that, while it is in her womb, ſhe muſt 
arry it along with her. There are ſome ope- 
ations of mind that may be ſaid to carry judg- 


this ent in their womb, and can no more leave it 
| be ehind them than the pregnant woman can 
one Neave her child. Thang in ſpeaking of 
nul Much operations, it is not exprefſed. 


Perhaps this manner of ſpeaking may have 
ed Philoſophers into the opinion, that in per- 
eption by the ſenſes, in memory, and in con- 


rue: ¶ Ciouſneſs, there is no judgment at all. Be- 
auſe aufe it is not mentioned in ſpeaking of theſe 
it to Naculties, they conclude that it does not accom- 
100- any them; that they are only different modes 


t ſimple apprehenſion, or of acquiring ideas; 
ad that it is no part of their office to judge. 


I ap- 


1 n $59 Th; +5566; he 


CHAP. I apprehend the ſame cauſe has led par Locxt 
: into a notion of judgment which I take to he 
SY Vreculiar to him. ; He thinks that the mind hy 
two faculties converſant about truth and falſe. 
hood. Firſt, knowledge; and, ſecondly, judy. 
ment. In the firſt, the perception of the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas 1s certain, 
In the ſecond, it is not certain, but probable 
only. | 2G 
According to this notion of judgment, it i 
not by judgment that I perceive that two and 
three make five; it is by the faculty of know. 
ledge. Iapprehend there can be no knowledge 
without judgment, though there may be judg. 
ment without that certainty which we common: 
ly call knowledge. | 
Mr. Locks, in another place of his Eſlay, 
tells us, © That the notice we have by ou 
« ſenſes of the exiſtence of things without us 
* though not altogether ſo certain as our in. 
© tuitive knowledge, or the deduQtions of ou 
&« reaſon about abſtract ideas, yet is an al 
trance that deſerves the name of knowledge. 
J think, by this account of it, and by his de 
finitions before given of knowledge and judy 
ment, it deſerves as well the name of judgment 
That I may avoid diſputes about the meanuny 
of words, I wiſh the reader to underſtand 
that I give the name of judgment to every de 
termination of the mind concerning what 
true or what is falſe. ' This, I think, is whit 
Logicians, from the days of Ax Is roTLE, bar 
called judgment. Whether it be called om 
faculty, as I think it has always been, or wit 
ther a Philoſopher chuſes to ſplit it into tw, 
ſeems not very material. And if it be granted 


that by our ſenſes, our memory and con{c 
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OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


ouſneſs, we not only have ideas or ſimple ap-C 
prehenſions, but form determinations concern- 
ing what is true, and what is falſe: whether 
theſe determinations ought to be called knows- 
ledge or judgment, is of ſmall moment. 

The judgments grounded upon the evidence 
of ſenſe, of memory, and of conſciouſneſs, 
put all men upon a level. The Philoſopher, 
with regard to theſe, has no prerogative above 
the illiterate, or even above the ſavage. 

Their reliance upon the teſtimony of theſe 
faculties 18 as firm and as well grounded as his. 
His ſuperiority is in judgments of another kind; 
in judgments about things abſtract and neceſ- 
ſary. And he is unwilling to give the name 
of judgment to that wherein the moſt ignorant 
and unimproved of the ſpecies are his equals. 

But Philoſophers have, never been able to 
give any definition of judgment which does not 
apply to the determinations of our ſenſes, our 
memory, and conſciouſneſs, nor any definition 
of ſimple apprehenſion which can comprehend 
thoſe determinations... . 

Our judgments of this kind are purely the 
gift of Nature, nor do they admit of 1mprove- 
ment by culture. The memory of one man 
may be more tenacious than that of another; 
but both rely with equal afſurance upon what 
they diſtinctly remember. One man's ſight 
may be more acute, or his feeling more deli- 
cate than that of another; but both give equal 
credit to the diſtin& teſtimony of their fight 
and touch, 2 | 

And as we have this belief by the conſti- 
tution of our nature, without any effort of 
our own, ſo no effort of ours can overturn it. 
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C = P. The Sceptic may perhaps perſuade himſelf 
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in general, that he has no ground to belieye 
his ſenſes or his memory: But, in particular 
caſes that are intereſting, his diſbelief vaniſhes, 
and he finds himſelf under a neceſſity of be. 
heving both. | 
Theſe judgments may, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
be called judgments of nature. Nature hay 
ſubjected us to them whether we will or not, 
They are neither got, nor can they be loſt by 
any uſe or abuſe of our faculties; and it is evi. 
dently neceſſary for our preſervation that it 
ſhould be ſo. For if belief in our ſenſes and 
in our memory were to be learned by culture, 
the race of men would periſh before they learned 
this leſſon. It is neceſſary to all men for their 
being and preſervation, and therefore is un- 
conditionally given to all men by the Author 
of Nature. | 
I acknowledge, that if we were to reſt in 
thoſe judgments of Nature of which we nov 
ſpeak, without building others upon them, 
they would not entitle us to the denomination 
of reaſonable beings. But yet they ought no 
to be deſpiſed, for they are the foundation upon 
which the grand ſuperſtructure of hum 
knowledge muſt be raiſed. And as in other 
ſuperſtructures the foundation is common 
overlooked, ſo it has been in this. The mor 
ſublime attainments of the human mind hat 
attracted the attention of Philoſophers, whil 
they have beſtowed but a careleſs glance upd! 
the humble foundation on which the whole & 
bric reſts. | APs 
A fourth obſervation is, that ſome exercil 
of judgment is neceſſary in the formation 6 
all abſtract and general conceptions, whethe 
| moſt 
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more ſimple or more complex; in dividing, C HAP. 
in defining, and in general, in forming all I. 
clear and diſtin& conceptions of things, which 

are the only fit materials of reaſoning. 

Theſe operations are allied to each other, 
and therefore I bring them under one obſer- 
vation. They are more allied to our rational 
nature than thoſe mentioned in the laſt obſer- 
vation, and therefore are conſidered by them- 
ſelves. _ 
| That I may not be miſtaken, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that I do not fay that abſtract notions, 
or other accurate notions of things, after they 
have been formed, cannot be barely conceived 
without any exerciſe of judgment about them. 
I doubt not that they may: But what I ſay, is, 
that, in their formation in the mind at firſt, 
there muſt be ſome exerciſe of judgment. 

It is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the different 
attributes belonging to the ſame ſubject, with- 
out judging that they are really different and 
diſtinguiſhable, and that they have that relati- 
on to the ſubje& which Logicians expreſs, by 
ſaying that they may be predicated of it. We 
cannot generaliſe, without judging that the 
fame attribute does or may belong to many 
individuals. It has been ſhewn, that our ſim- 
pleſt general notions are formed by theſe two 
operations of diſtinguiſhing and generalifing ; 
judgment therefore 1s exerciſed in forming the 

ſimpleſt general notions. | 

In thoſe that are more complex, and which 
have been ſhewn to be formed by combining 
the more ſimple, there is another act of the 
Judgment required ; for ſuch combinations 
are not made at random, but for an end ; and 
judgment is employed in fitting them to _ 

2 end. 
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CH A P. end. We form complex general notions for 
I. conveniency of arranging our thoughts in dif. 
—— courſe and reaſoning ; and therefore, of an 
infinite number of combinations that might be 
formed, we chuſe only thoſe that are uleful 

and neceſſary. 

That judgment muſt be employed in divid- 
ing as well as in diſtinguiſhing, appears evi- 

dent. It is one thing to divide a ſubject pro- 

perly, another to cut it in pieces. Hoc non et 
dividere, ſed frangere rem, ſaid CicERo, when 
he cenſured an improper diviſion of EPI Rus. 
Reaſon has diſcovered rules of diviſion, which 
have been known to Logicians more than two 
thouſand years. 

There are rules likewiſe of definition of no 
leſs antiquity and authority. A man may no 
doubt divide or define properly without at- 
tending to the rules, or even without knowin 
them. But this can only be, when he has 
judgment to perceive that to be right in a par- 
ticular caſe, which the rule determines to be 
right in all caſes. - 

I add in general, that, without ſome degree 
of judgment, we can form no accurate and 

G diſtin& notions of things; ſo that, one pro- 

| vince of judgment is, to aid us in for ming 

© clear and diſtinct conceptions of things, which 
are the only fit materials for reaſoning. 

This will probably appear to be a paradox 
to Philoſophers, who- have always confidered 
the formation of ideas of every kind as be- 
longing to ſimple apprehenſion ; and that the 

; ſole province of judgment 1s to put them to- 
i gether in affirmative or negative propoſitions; 
and therefore it requires ſome confirmation. 
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Firf, 1 think it neceſſarily follows, from HAP. 


what has been already ſaid in this obſervation. 
For if, without ſome degree of judgment, 3 
man can neither diſtinguiſh, nor divide, nor 
define, nor form any general notion, ſimple 
or complex, he ſurely, without ſome degree 
of judgment, cannot have in his mind the ma- 
terials neceſſary to reaſoning. 

There cannot be any propoſition in language 
which does not involve ſome general concep- 
tion. The propoſition, that I exiſt, which 
Des CarTEs thought the firſt of all truths, and 
the foundation of all knowledge, cannot be 
conceived without the conception of exiſtence, 
one of the moſt abſtract general conceptions. 
A man cannot believe his own exiſtence, or 
the exiſtence of any thing he ſees or remem- 
bers, until he has ſo much judgment as to diſ- 
tinguiſh things ' that really exiſt from things 
which are only conceived. He ſees a man fix 
feet high; he conceives a man ſixty feet high; 
he judges the firſt object to exiſt, becauſe he 
ſees it; the ſecond he does not judge to exiſt, 
becauſe he only conceives it. Now, I would 
aſk, Whether he can attribute exiſtence to the 
firſt object, and not to the ſecond, without 
2 what exiſtence means? It is impoſſi- 

e. 

How early the notion of exiſtence enters in- 
to the mind, I cannot determine; but it muſt 
certainly be in the mind, as ſoon as we can 


affirm of any thing, with underſtanding, that 


it exiſts. ; 
In every other propoſition, the predicate at 


leaſt muſt be a general notion; a predicable 


and an univerſal being one and the ſame. Be- 


ſides this, every propoſition either affirms or 
denies. 
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CH AP. denies. And no man can have a diſtinct con- 
ception of a propoſition, who does not under- 
—— ſtand diſtin&ly the meaning of affirming or de- 
nying : But theſe are very general concepti- 
ons, and, as was before obſerved, are derived 
from judgment, as their ſource and origin. 

I am ſenſible that a ſtrong objection may be 
made to this reaſoning, and that it may ſeem 
to lead to an abſurdity, or a contradiction. 
It may be ſaid, that every judgment is a men- 

tal affirmation or negation. If therefore ſome 
previous exerciſe of judgment be neceſſary to 
underſtand what is meant by affirmation or 
negation, the exerciſe of judgment muſt go 
before any judgment, which 1s abſurd. 

In like manner, every judginent may be ex- 
preſſed by a propoſition, and a propoſition mult 

1 be conceived before we can judge of it. If 
j therefore we cannot conceive the meaning of a 
propoſition without a previous exerciſe of 
Judgment, it follows that judgment muſt be 
previous to the conception of any propoſition, 
and at the ſame time that the conception of a 
| propoſition muſt be previous to all judgment, 
| which is a contradiction. | &; 

The reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that | ; 
have limited what I have ſaid to diſtin& con. arg 
ception, and ſome degree of judgment; and th 
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it is by this means I hope to avoid this laby- Th 

rinth of abſurdity and contradiction. The fa to cl 
ö culties of conception and judgment have an .- 
4 infancy and a maturity as man has. What! An 
l have ſaid is limited to their mature ſtate, I be- hey 
| lieve in their infant ſtate they are very weak 8 | 
and indiſtinct; and that, by imperceptible de- 8 


grees, they grow to maturity, each giving aid 
to the other, and receiving aid from it. = 
| | . 
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which of them firſt began this friendly inter- © * P, 
courſe, is beyond my ability to determine. It 
is like the queſtion concerning the bird and the 


egg. 

y the preſent ſtate of things, it is true that 
every bird comes from an egg, and every egg 
from a bird; and each may be ſaid to be pre- 
vious to the other. But if we go back to the 
origin of things, there muſt have been ſome 
bird that did not come from any egg, or ſome 
egg that did not come from any bird. 

In like manner, in the mature ſtate of man, 
diſtinct conception of a propoſition ſuppoſes ſome 
previous exerciſe of 2 and diſtinct 
judgment ſuppoſes diſtinct conception. Each 
may truly be ſaid to come from the other, as 
the bird from the egg, aud the egg from the 
bird. But if we trace back this ſucceſſion to 
ts origin, that is, to the firſt propoſition that 
was ever conceived by the man, and the firſt 
judgment he ever formed, I determine nothing 
about them, nor do I know in what order, or 
how they were produced, any. more than how 
m7 bones grow in the womb of her that is with 
child. | 

The firſt exerciſe of theſe faculties of con- 
ception and judgment is hid, like the ſources 
of the Nile, in an unknown region. 

The neceſſity of ſome degree of judgment 
to clear and diſtin& conceptions of things, 
may, I think, be illuſtrated by this ſimilitude. 
An artiſt, ſuppoſe a Carpenter, cannot 
work in his art without tools, and theſe tools 
muſt be made by art. The exerciſe of the art 
therefore is neceſſary to make the tools, and 
the tools are neceſſary to the exerciſe of the 

+ There is the ſame appearance of contra- 

diction, 


7 
7 
ay 


oH AP. diction, as in what I have advanced concerning 
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the neceſſity of ſome degree of judgment, in t 
D order to form clear and diſtin& conceptions of t 

things. Theſe are the tools we muſt uſe in 
judging and in reaſoning, and without them r 
muſt make very bungling work; yet theſe Y 
tools cannot be made without ſome exerciſe of b 
judgment. tl 
I be neceſſity of ſome degree of judgment in fr 
forming accurate and diſtin& notions of thing h 
will farther appear, if we conſider attentively tl 

what notions we can forin, without any aid df 
judgment, of the objects of ſenſe, of the ope. In 
rations of our own minds, or of the relations th 
of things. w. 
To begin with the objects of ſenſe, It is ac. m. 
knowledged on all hands, that the firſt notion wi 

we have of ſenſible objects are got by the ex 
ternal ſenſes only, and probably before judg th 
ment 18 brought forth ; but theſe firſt notions m: 
are neither ſimple, nor are they accurate and thi 
diſtin& : They are groſs and indiſtinct, and hg 
like the chaos, a rudis indigeſtaque moles. Be the 
fore we can have any diſtin& notion of this iſ} ob 
maſs, it muſt be analyſed ; the heterogeneou i by 
parts muſt be ſeparated in our conception, and ſes 
the ſimple elements, which before lay hid in Na: 
the common maſs, muſt firſt be diſtinguiſhed, 
and then put together into one whole. the 
In this way it is that we form diſtinct notions {iſ thi 


even of the objects of ſenſe ; but this analy ear 


and compoſition, by habit, becomes ſo cal, 11x 
and is performed ſo readily, that we are apt v the 
overlook it, and to impute the diſtin& notid ma! 
we have formed of the obje& to the ſenſs fou 
alone; and this we are the more prone to dſl tha 
becauſe, when once we have diſtinguiſhed te opp 


ſenſibt 
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ther, the ſenſe gives te 
them. 

You perceive, for inſtance, an object white, 
round, and a foot in diameter : I grant that 
you perceive all theſe attributes of the object 
by ſenſe ; but if you had not been able to diſ- 
tinguiſh the colour from the figure, and both 
from the magnitude, your ſenſes would onl 
have given you one complex and confuſed no- 
tion of all theſe mingled together. 

A man who is able to ſay with underſtand- 
ing, or to determine in his own mind, that 
this object is white, muſt have diſtinguiſhed 
whiteneſs from other attributes. If he has not 
made this diſtinction, he does not underſtand 
what he ſays. Rh 

Suppoſe a cube of braſs to be preſented at 
the ſame time to a child of a year old and to a 
man. The regularity of the figure will attract 
the attention of both. Both have the ſenſes of 


mony to each of 


and 

and ſight and of touch in equal perfection; and 
Be. therefore, if any thing be diſcovered in this 
thi object by the man, which cannot be diſcovered 


by the child, it muſt be owing, not to the ſen- 
ſes, but to ſome other faculty which the child 
has not yet attained. 

Firſt, then, the man can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
the body from the ſurface which terminates it ; 
this the ehild cannot do. Secondly, The man 
can perceive, that this ſurface is made up of 
ix planes of the ſame figure and magnitude 
the child cannot diſcover this. Thirdly, The 
man perceives, that each of theſe planes has 
four equal fides, and four equal angles ;- and 
that the oppoſite ſides of each plane, and the 
oppolite planes are parallel. 0 

t 
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eng P. It will ſurely be allowed, that a man of or. 


dinary judgment may obſerve all this in a cube 
which he makes an object of contemplation, 


and takes time to conſider; that he may give 


the name of a ſquare, to a plane terminated by 
four equal ſides and four equal angles ; and 
the name of a cube, to a ſolid terminated by 
fix equal ſquares ; all this is nothing elſe but 
analyſing the figure of the object preſented to 
his ſenſes into its ſimpleſt elements, and again 
compounding it of thoſe elements. 

By this analyſis and compoſition, two effeds 
are produced. Firſt, From the one complex 
object which his ſenſes preſented, though one 
of the moſt ſimple the ſenſes can preſent, he 
educes many ſimple and diſtin notions of 
right lines, angles, plain ſurface, ſolid, equa- 
lity, paralleliſm ; notions which the child has 
not yet faculties to attain. Secondly, When 
he conſiders the cube as compounded of theſe 
elements, put together in a certain order, he 
has then, and not before, a diſtinct and ſcien- 
tific notion of a cube. The child neither con- 
ceives thoſe elements, nor in, what order they 


muſt be put together, in order to make a 
cube; and therefore has no accurate notion of 


a cube, which can make it a ſubject of reaſon- 
ing. 
Whence I think we may conclude, that the 
notion which we have from the ſenſes alone, 
even of the ſimpleſt objects of ſenſe, is indil- 
tin& and incapable of being either deſcribed or 
reaſoned upon, until it is analyſed into its ſim- 
ple elements, and conſidered as compounded 
of thoſe clements. 

If we ſhould apply this reaſoning to more 


complex objeQs of ſenſe, the concluſion ow” 
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ve ſtill more evident. A dog may be taught CHAP. 
o turn a jack, but he can never be taught to 
ave a diſtinct notion of a jack. He ſees eve- 

part as well as a man ; but the relation of 
he parts to one another, and to the whole, he 
as not judgment to comprehend. 

A diſtinct notion of an object, even of ſenſe, 
3 never got in an inſtant ; but the ſenſe per- 
orms its office in an inſtant. Time 1s not re- 
quired to fee it better, but to analyſe it, to 
liſtinguiſh the different parts, and their relati- 
on to one another, and to the whole. 

Hence it is, that when any vehement paſlion 
or emotion hinders the cool application of 
udgment, we get no diſtin& notion of an ob- 
ect, even though the ſenſe be long directed 
o it. A man who is put into a panic, by 


as thinking he ſees a ghoſt, may ſtare at it long, 
en rithout having any diſtinct notion of it; it is 
n is underſtanding, and not his ſenſe that is 
e 


liſturbed by his horror. If he can lay that 
aſide, judgment immediately enters upon its 
office, and examines the length and breadth, 
be colour, and figure, and diſtance of the 
object. Of theſe, while his panic laſted, he 
ad no diſtin& notion, though his eyes were 
open all the time. = | 
When the eye of ſenſe is open, but that of 
udgment ſhut by a panic, or any violent emo- 
lon that engroſſes the mind, we ſec things 
onfuſedly, and probably much in the ſame 
anner that brutes and perfect idiots do, and 
nfants before the uſe of judgment. 

There are therefore notions of the objects 
ff ſenſe which are groſs and indiſtin& ; and 
here are others that are diſtin& and —_— 

| | | e 
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CH AP. The former may be got from the ſenſes alone, 


I. but the latter cannot be obtained without ſon: icy: 
—YV degree of judgment. am 
The clear and accurate notions which ges. T 

metry preſents to us of a point, a right lin, Wat 

an angle, a ſquare, a circle, of ratios direl With: 

and inverſe, and others of that kind, can fi Hnly 

no admittance into a mind that has not ſome rie 
degree of judgment. They are not proper me 
ideas of the ſenſes, nor are they got by com nd 
pounding ideas of the ſenſes; but, by analy. Mee 
ſing the ideas or notions we get by the ſena id. 

into their ſimpleſt elements, and again combi. rec 
ning theſe elements into various, accurate iſo o 
and elegant forms, which the ſenſes never ey 


nor can exhibit. 
Had Mr. Hume attended duly to this, i 
ought to have prevented a very bold attempt, 
which he has proſecuted through fourteen ps 
ges of his Treatiſe of Human Nature, to prot 
that geometry is founded upon ideas that ar 
not exact, and axioms that are not precise rem 
true. | 
A Mathematician might be tempted t 
think, that the man who ſeriouſly undertaks 
this has no great acquaintance with geome- 
try; but I apprehend it is to be imputed 
another cauſe, to a zeal for his own ſyſten 
We ſee that even men of genius may be 
drawn into ſtrange paradoxes, by an attach 
ment to a favourite idol of the underſtanding 
when it demands ſo coſtly a ſacrifice. 
We Proteſtants think, that the devotees d 
the Roman church pay no ſmall tribute to he 
authority, when they renounce their fi 
ſenſes in obedience to her decrees. Mr. Huus 
| deyotidl 
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evotion to his ſyſtem carries him even toCH AP. 
ample upon mathematical demonſtration. IL 
The fundamental articles of his ſyſtem are, 
at all the perceptions of the human mind are 
ither impreſſions or ideas; and that ideas are 
nly faint copies of impreſſions. The idea of 
right line, therefore, is only a faint copy of 
me line that has been ſeen, or felt by touch; 
nd the faint copy cannot be more perfect than 
e original. Now of ſuch right lines, it is 
vident, that the axioms of geometry are not 
reciſely true; for two lines that are ſtraight 
o our ſight or touch may include a ſpace, or 
hey may meet in more points than one, If 
herefore we cannot form any notion of a 
traight line more accurate than that which we 
ave from the ſenſes of ſight and touch, geo- 
netry has no ſolid foundation. If, on the 
ther hand, the geometrical axioms are pre- 
iſely true, the idea of a right line is not copied 
om any impreſſion of ſight or touch, but 
uſt have a different origin, and a more per- 
ect ſtandard. | 
As the Geometrician, by reflecting only 
pon the extenſion and figure of matter, forms 
| ſet of notions more accurate and ſcientific 
han any which the ſenſes exhibit ; ſo the na- 
ural Philoſopher, reflecting upon other attri- 
dutes of matter, forms another ſet, ſuch as 
hoſe of denſity, quantity of matter, velocity, 
omentum, fluidity, elaſticity, centres of gra- 
ity, and of oſcillation. - Theſe notions are ac- 
urate and ſcientific ; but they cannot enter in- 
0a mind that has not ſome degree of judgment, 
or can we make them intelligible to children, 
ntil they have ſome ripeneſs of underſtanding. 
In navigation, the notions of latitude, lon- 
pitude, courſe, leeway, cannot be made intel- 
4 ligible 
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from the ſenſes alone of the objects of ſenl; 


. 
ligible to children; and fo it is with regard y 
the terms of every ſcience, and of every a 
about which we can reaſon. They have hy 
their five ſenſes as perfect as men, for yen 
before they are capable of diſtinguiſhing, con, 
paring, and perceiving the relations of thing 
ſo as to be able to form ſuch notions, 
acquire the intellectual powers by a flow pn 
greſs, and by imperceptible degrees, and h 
means of them learn to form diſtin& and x. 
curate notions of things, which the ſenſq 
could never have imparted. 
Having ſaid ſo much of the notions we gt 


let us next conſider what notions we can hay 
from conſciouſneſs alone of the operationsd 
our minds. 


Mr. Locke very properly calls conſciouſnci to 
an internal ſenſe. It gives the like immedia of 
knowledge of things in the mind, that is, chi. 

our own thoughts and feelings, as the ſenla i For 
give us of things external. Ihere is this diff ¶ or | 
ence, however, that an external object i Th 
be at reſt, and the ſenſe may be employ is e 
about it for ſome time. But the objects a obj 
conſciouſneſs are never at reſt; the ſtream fou 
thought flows like a river, without ſtopping 1 feer 
moment; the whole train of thought paſſes nM diff 
ſucceſſion under the eye of conſciouſnelsW per: 
which is always employed about the preſen li 
But is it conſciouſneſs that analyſes compla of 
operations, diſtinguiſhes their different inge wor 
dients, and combines them in diſtinct parc that 
under general names? This ſurely is not ti our 
work of conſciouſneſs, nor can it be perforn«Mll and 
without reflection, recollecting and judging ¶ [cio 
what we were conſcious of, and diſtinCly tion 
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member. This reflection does not appear in C H AF. 
children. Of all the powers of the mind, it *- 
ſeems to be of the lateſt growth, whereas con- 
ſciouſneſs is coeval with the earlieſt, 

Conſciouſneſs, being a kind of internal ſenſe, 
can no more give us diftin& and accurate no- 
tions of the operations of our minds, than the 
external ſenſes can give of external objects. 
Reflection upon the operations of our minds is 
the ſame kind of operation with that by which 
we form diſtinct notions of external objects. 
They differ not in their nature, but in this 
only, that one is employed about external, 
and the other about internal objects; and both 
may, with equal propriety, be called re- 
flection. 

Mr. Loc kx has reſtricted the word reflection 
to that which is employed about the operations 
of our minds, without any authority, as I 
think, from cuſtom, the arbiter of language: 
For ſurely I may reflect upon what I have ſeen 
or heard, as well as upon what I have thought. 
The word, in its proper and common meaning, 
is equally applicable to objects of ſenſe, and to 
objects of conſciouſneſs. He has likewiſe con- 
founded reflection with conſciouſneſs, and 
ſeems not to have been aware that they are 
different powers, and appear at very different 
periods of life. 

If that eminent Philoſopher had been aware 
of theſe miſtakes about the meaning of the 
word reflection, he would, Ithink, have ſeen, 
that as it is by refleQtion upon the operations of 
our own minds that we can form any diſtinct 
and accurate notions of them, and not by con- 
leiouſneſs without reflection; ſo it is by reflec- 
ton upon the objects of ſenſe, and not by _ 

ſenſes 
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CHA P. ſenſes without reflection, that we can form dil. 
tinct notions of them. Reflection upon any 
thing, whether external or internal, makes it an 
object of our intellectual powers, by which ve 
ſurvey it on all ſides, and form ſuch judy. 
ments about it as appear to be juſt and true. 

I propoſed, in the third place, to conſider 
our notions of the relations of things : And 
here I think, that, without judgment we can- 
not have any notion of relations. 

There are two ways in which we get the no- 
tion of relations. The firſt is, by comparing 
the related objects, when we have before had 
the conception of both. By this compariſon, 
we perceive the relation, either immediately, 
or by a proceſs of reaſoning. That my foot is 
longer than my finger, I perceive immedi- 
ately; and that three is the half of fix. This 
immediate perception is immediate and intul- 
tive judgment. That the angles at the baſe of 
an iſoſceles triangle are equal, I perceive by a 
proceſs of reaſoning, in which it will be ac 
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knowledged there is judgment. _ 
Another way in which we get the notion oi hri 
relations (which ſeems not to have occurred to for 
Mr. Locks) is, when, by attention to one cf the 
the related objects, we perceive or judge, that ligl 
it muſt, from its nature, have a certain reh. n 
tion to ſomething elſe, which before perhaps to! 
we never thought of; and thus our attention to — 
one of the related objects produces the notion ut 
of a correlate, and of a certain relation between * 
them. | f ec 
Thus, when I attend to colour, figure, * 
weight, I cannot help judging theſe to be qu l 
lities which cannot exiſt without a ſubject; * 


that is, ſomething which is coloured, figured, 
| | | hea): 
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heavy» If I had not perceived ſuch things toCH AP. 
be qualities, I ſhould never have had any no- l. 
tion of their ſubject or of their relation to it. 

By attending to the operations of thinking, 
memory, reaſoning, we perceive or judge, 
that there muſt be ſomething which thinks, re- 
members, and reaſons, which we call the 
mind. When we attend to any change that 
happens in Nature, judgment informs us, 
that there muſt be a cauſe of this change, 
which had power to produce it; and thus we 
get the notions of cauſe and effect, and of the 
relation between them. When we attend to 
body, we perceive that it cannot exiſt without 
ſpace; hence we get the notion of ſpace, 
(which is neither an object of ſenſe nor of con- 
ſciouſneſs), and of the relation which bodies 
have to a certain portion of unlimited ſpace, as 
their place. | 

I apprehend therefore, that all our notions of 
relations may more properly be aſcribed to 
judgment as their ſource and origin, than to 
any other power of the mind. We muſt 
firſt perceive relations by our judgment, be- 
fore we can conceive them without judging of 
them; as we muſt firſt perceive colours by 
light, before we can conceive them without ſee- 
ing them. I think Mr. Locke, when he comes 
to ſpeak of the ideas of relations, does not ſay 
that they are ideas of ſenſation or reflection, 
but only that they terminate in and are 
concerned about ideas of ſenſation or re- 
flection. 

The notions of unity and number are ſo 
abſtract, that it is impoſſible they ſhould enter 
into the mind until it has ſome degree of judg- 

Vol. II. O ment. 
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CHAP. ment. We ſce with what difficulty, and hoy 
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ſlowly, children learn to uſe, with underſtand. 
ing, the names even of ſmall numbers, and 


how they exult in this acquiſition when they 


have attained it, Every number 1s. conceived 
by the relation which it bears to unity, or to 
known combinations of units; and upon that 
account, as well as on account of its abſtrad 
nature, all diſtm&@ notions of it require ſome 
degree of judgment, 

In its praper place, I fha}l have occafian to 
ſhow, that judgment is an ingredient in al 
determinations of tafte ; in all moral determi. 
nations; and in many of our paſſions and af. 
fections. So that this operation, after we come 
to have any exerciſe of judgment, mixes with 
moſt of the aperations of our minds, and, in 
analyſing them, cannot be overlooked without 
confuſion and error. <> pa 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Common Senſe. 


HE word ſenſe, in common language, 
ſeems to have a different meaning from 
that which it has in the writings of Philoſo- 
phers; and thoſe different meanings are apt 
o be confounded, and to occaſion” embarraſ- 
gent and error. 


Dr 


his point, modern Philoſophers conſider ſenſe 
as a power that has nothing to do with judg- 
ent. Senſe they conſider as the power by 
which we receive certain ideas or impreſſions 
rom objects; and judgment as the power by 
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heir neceſſary agreements and diſagreements. 
The external ſenſes give us the idea of co- 
ur, figure, ſound, and other qualities of bo- 
ly, primary or ſecondary. Mr. Locks gave 
he name of an mternal fenſe to conſciouſneſs, 
ecauſe by it we have the ideas of thought, 
nemory, reaſoning, and other operations of 
ur own minds. Dr. HurchEsoN of Glaf- 
tow, conceiving that we have ſimple and ori- 
inal ideas whi ch cannot be imputed either to 
he external ſenſes, or to conſciouſneſs, intro- 
uced other internal ſenſes; ſuch as the ſenſe 
harmony, the ſenſe of beauty, and the mo- 
ll ſenſe. Ancient Philoſophers alſo ſpake of 
ternal ſenſes, of which memory was account- 
d one. 
But all theſe ſenſes, whether external or in- 
Tal, have been repreſented by Philoſophers, 
the means of Fate 0 our minds with 
ideas, 


\ P, 


Not to go back to ancient philoſophy upon 


which we compare thoſe ideas, and perceive 
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< concluſions concerning the nature of things; 


dently contrary to right judgment. Comma 


E es 8: affy. iy. 


ment. Dr. HuTcHesoN defines a ſenſe to he 
a determination of the mind to receive any ide: 
from the preſence of an object independent on 
our will. 85 

„ By this term (ſenſe) Philoſophers in ge. 
«© neral have denominated thoſe faculties, in 
© conſequence of which we are liable to feel. 
* ings relative to ourſelves only, and from 
„ which they have not pretended to draw any 


6 whereas truth is not relative, but abſolute 
„and real. Dr. PRIESsTLV's Exam. of D. 
% RE1D, Oc. page 123. 

On the contrary, in common languagt, 
ſenſe always implies judgment. A man d 
ſenſe is a man of judgment. Good ſenſe i 
good judgment. Nonſenſe is what is ei. 


ſenſe is that degree of judgment which is com. 
mon to men with whom we can converſe and 
tranſact buſineſs. | | 
Seeing and hearing by Philoſophers are al 
led ſenſes, becauſe we have ideas by- then; 
by the vulgar they are called ſenſes, becaul 
we judge by them. We judge of colours h 
the eye: of ſounds by the ear; of beauty ant 
deformity by taſte; of right and wrong i 
conduct, by our moral ſenſe or conſcience. 
Sometimes Philoſophers, who repreſent | 
as the ſole province of ſenſe to furniſh us wit 
ideas, fall unawares into the popular opinion 
that they are judging faculties. Thus Lock 
book 4. chap. it. © And of this, (that tit 
quality or accident of colour doth really e 
“ iſt, and hath a being without me,) the gre 
<« teſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, * L 
"pay | | 6 ywhic 
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« which my faculties can attain, is the teſti-CH AP. 
« mony of my eyes, which are the proper and II. 
« ſole judges of this thing.“ 8 

This popular meaning of the word ſenſe is 
not peculiar to the Engliſh language. The 

correſponding words in Greek, Latin, and I 

believe in all the European languages, have 

the ſame latitude. The Latin words /entire, 

ſententia, ſenſa, ſenſus, from the laſt of which | 
the Engliſh word /enſs is borrowed, expreſs 

judgment or opinion, and are applied indiffe- 

rently to objects of external ſenſe, of taſte, of 
morals, and of the underſtanding. 

I cannot pretend to aſſign the reaſon why a 

word, which is no term of art, which is fami- 
liar in common converſation, ſhould have ſo 
different a meaning in philoſophical writings. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the philoſophical 
meaning correſponds perfectly with the account 
which Mr. Locke and other modern Philoſo- 
phers give of judgment. For if the ſole pro- 
vince of the ſenſes, external and internal, be 
to furniſh the mind with the ideas about which 
we judge and reaſon, it ſeems to be a natural 
conſequence, that the ſole province of judg- 
ment ſhould be to compare thoſe ideas, and to 
perceive their neceſſary relations. 

Theſe two opinions ſeem to be ſo connected, 
that one may have been the cauſe of the other. 

I apprehend, however, that if both be true, 
there is no room left for any knowledge or 
judgment, either of the real exiſtence of con- 
tingent things, -or of their contingent relations. 

To return to the popular meaning of the 
word ſenſe. I believe it would be much more 
difficult to find good authors who never uſe it 
in that meaning, than to find ſuch as do. 


We 
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CHAP. We may take Mr. Porr as good authority 
I. for the meaning of an Engliſh word. He ufc 


it often, and in his Epiſtle to the Earl of Bon. 
 LINGTON, has made a little deſcant upon it. 


Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 

A certain truth, which many buy too dear; 

„Something there is more needful than ex. 

„ pence, ä ä 

* And ſomething previous ev'n to taſte, — tis 

„ ſenſe. 

«© Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Hen. 
* yer; | 

«© And though no fcience, fatrty worth the 
«ſeven; | 

« Alight, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive, 

% Jox Es and LER NoTRe have it not to give. 


This inward light or ſenſe is given by Heaven 
to different perſons in different degrees. There 
is a certain degfee of it which is neceſſary to 
our being ſubjects of law and government, ca- 
able of managing our own affairs, and an- 
werable for our conduct towards others: This 
is called common ſenſe, becauſe it is common 
to all men with whom we can tranſact buſineſs, 
or call to account for their condudk. 

The laws of all civilifed nations diftinguiſh 
thoſe who have this gift of Heaven, from thoſe 
who have it not. The laſt may have rights 
which ought not to be violated, but having no 
underſtanding in themſelves to dire& their ac- 
tions, the laws appoint them to be guided by 
the underſtanding of others. It is eaſily dil- 
cerned by its effects in mens actions, in their 
Tpeeches, and even in their looks; and when 


it 
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it is made a queſtion, whether a man has this C H 73 P. 
natural gift or not, a judge or a jury, upon a . 
hott converfation with him, can, for the moſt 
part, determine the queſtion with great aſſu- 
rance. | 
The ſame degree of underſtanding which 
makes a man capable of acting with common 
prudence in the conduct of life, makes him 
capable of diſcovering what is true and what 
is falfe in matters that are ſelf- evident, and 
which he diſtinctly apprehends. b Gf.CO0 

All knowledge, and all ſcience, muſt be built 
upon principles that are ſelf- evident; and of 
ſuch principles, every man who has common 
ſenſe is a competent judge, when he conceives 
them diftintty. Hence it is, that difputes 
very often terminate in an appeal to common 
ſenſe. | fy 00115 

While the parties agree in the firſt principles 
on which their arguments are grounded, there 
is room for reafoning; but when one denies 
what to the other appears too evident to need, 
or to admit of proof, reaſoning ſeems to be at 
an end; an appeal is made to common ſenſe, 
and each party is left to enjoy his own opinion. 
There ſeems to be no remedy for this, nor 
any way left to diſcuſs ſuch appeals, unleſs the 
deciſions of common ſenſe can be brought into 
a code, in which all reafonable men ſhall ac- 
quieſce. This indeed, if it be poflible; would 
be very defirable, and would ſupply a defide- 
ratum in logic 3 and why ſhould it be thought 
impoſſible that reafonable men ſhould agree in 
_ that are ſelf-evident? Nene 

All that is intended in this chapter, is to ex- 
plain the meaning of common ſenſe, that it 


may 
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as a new principle, or as a word without an 
meaning. I have endeavoured to ſhew, that 


ſenſe, in its moſt common, and therefore itz 
| moſt proper meaning, ſignifies judgment, 


though Philoſophers often uſe it in another 
meaning. From this it is natural to think, 
that common ſenſe ſhould mean common judy 
ment; and fo it really does. 

What the preciſe limits are which divide com- 
mon judgment from what is beyond it on the 


one hand, and from what falls ſhort of it on 


the other, may be difficult to determine; and 


men may agree in the meaning of the word 
who have different opinions about thoſe limits, 
or who even never thought of fixing them, 


This is as intelligible as, that all Engliſhmen 


ſhould mean the ſame thing by the county of 
York, though perhaps not a hundredth part 


of them can point out its preciſe: limits. 


Indeed, it ſeems to me, that common ſenſe 


is as unambiguous a word, and as well under- 


ſtood as the county of Vork. We. ſind it in 
innumerable places in good writers; we hear 
it on innumerable occaſions in converſation; 
and, as far as I am able to judge, always in 
the ſame meaning, And this is probably the 


_ reaſon why it is ſo ſeldom defined or explained. 


Dr. Joanson, in the authorities he gives, 


to ſhew that the word /en/e ſignifies underltand- 
- ing, ſoundneſs of faculties, ſtrength of natu- 
ral reaſon, quotes Dr. BENTLEY for what may 


be called a definition of common ſenſe, though 
probably not intended for that purpoſe, but 
mentioned accidentally: God hath endowel 
66 — with power and abilities, which we 


6 all 
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« call natural light and reaſon, and common C 124 P. 
« ſenſe.” WP 
It is true, that common ſenſe is a popular, + 

and not a ſcholaſtic word; and by molt of thoſe 
who have treated ſyſtematically of the powers 
of the underſtanding, it is only occaſionally 
mentioned, as it is by other writers. But I re- 
collect two philoſophical writers, who are ex- 
ceptions to this remark. One is BurrIER, 
who treated largely of common ſenſe, as 
2 principle of knowledge, above fifty years 
ago. The other is Biſhop BERKELEVY, who, 
I think, has laid as much ſtreſs upon common 
ſenſe, in oppoſition to the doctrines of Philo- 
ſophers, as any Philoſopher that has come after 
him. If the reader chuſes to look back to 
Eflay II. chap. 10. he will be ſatisſied of this, 
from the quotations there made for another 
purpoſe, which it is unneceſſary here to re- 
peat. 7 
Men rarely aſk what common ſenſe is; be- 
cauſe every man believes himſelf poſſeſſed of 
it, and would take it for an imputation upon 
his underſtanding to be thought unacquainted 
with it. Vet I remember two yery eminent 
authors who have put this queſtion; and it is 
not improper to hear their ſentiments upon a 
ſubject ſo frequently mentioned, and ſo rarely 
canvaſſed, _ WITS ci 
It is well known, that Lord SyarrTesBURY 
gave to one of his Treatiſes the title of  Senſus 
Communis ; an Eſay on the freedom of wit and 
humour, in a letter to a friend; in which he 
puts his friend in mind of a free converſation 
with ſome of their friends on the ſubjects of 
morality and religion. Amidſt the different 
opinions ſtarted and maintained with wo 
f ; Cc 


C HAPlife and ingenuity, one or other would ever 


II 
- mon ſenſe. Fyery one allowed the appeal; no 


8 N. 


now and then take the liberty to appeal to com. 


one would offer to call the authority of the 
court in queſtion, till a gentleman, whoſe 
good underſtanding was never yet brought in 
doubt, deſired the company very gravely that 
they would tell him what common ſenfe was, 
I, faid he, by the word ſenſe, we wereto 
e underſtand opinion and judgment and by 
& the word common, the generality, or any 
&< conſiderable part of mankind; it would be 
& hard to diſcover where the ſubject of com. 
mon fenſe could he; for that which was ac. 
&© cording to the ſenſe of one part of mankind, 
« was againſt the fenſe of another: And il 
the majority were to determine common 
& ſenſe, it would change as often as men 
„ changed. That in religion, common fenfe 
% was as hard to determine as catholic or ofths 
% don. What to one was abfurdity, to ano- 
e ther was demonſtration © | 

ce Ih policy, if plain Britiſly or Dutch ſenſe 
ce were right, Turkiſh and French muſt cer- 
be tainly be wrong. And as mere nonſenie, 
« as paſſive obedience ſeemed; we found it to 
«© be the common ſenſe of à great pati 
e amongtt ourſelves, a greater party in Europe, 
e and perhaps the greateſt part of alt the 
& world belides, As for morals, the differ. 
* ence was ſtill wider; for even the Philoſo- 
„ phers could never agree in one and the fame 
« ſyſtem. And ſome even of our moſt adm 
« red modern Philoſophers had fairly told us, 
% that virtue and vice had no other law ot 
meafure than rere fuſten and vogue... 


This 


* 
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ſpeech, which, I apprehend; explains the 
meaning of the word perfeMy, and contains 
all that has been faid, or can be faid agaifiſt 
the authority of common ſenſe, and the pro- 


n priety of appeals to it. ö 

at As there is no mention of any anſwer imme. 
diately to this ſpeech, we might be apt to con. 

to A clude, that the noble author adopted' the fen- 

by WW timents of the intelligent gentleman, whoſe 


ſpeech he recites. Buf the contrary is manifeſt, 
from the title of Senſus Communit given to his 
Eflay, from his frequent uſe of the word, and 


ac from the whele tenor of the Effay. 
nd, The author appears to have a double inten- 
| if WW tion in that Effay, correſponding to the double 
100 Wl title prefixed to iti. One intention ts, to juſtify 
en the uſe of wit, humour, and ridfeule, in dil- 
ne i coffing among friends the graveſt- ſubjects. 


* I can very well ſuppoſe, ſays he, men may 


n0- be frighted out of their wits ; buf I Have no 

* apprehenfion they ſhould be Hughed out of 
of: “ them. I can hardly. imagine, that; in a 
cer- “ pleaſant way, they ſhould ever be talked out 


* of their love for ſociety, or teaforied out of 
* humanity and eommom ſenſe,” | 


arty The other intention ſignified by the title 
ope, Menus Communis, is earried on hand in hand 
the with the firſt, and is to ſhew, that common 
fer. enſe is not ſo vague and uncertain a thing as 
lol0- t is reprefented to be in the ſceptical ſpecch 
ſame before recited. «FE wilt try,” fays he, at 
dm- . certain knowledge or afferance of thing 


may be recovered in that very way; (to wit, 
* of humonr,) by which all certaifity, you 
thought, was loſt, and an endleſs feepticiſm 
introduced. Cn 
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CHAP. He gives ſome criticiſms upon the word ſc. 
ſus communis in JUVENAL, HoRACE, and 857. 
ca; and after ſhewing, in a facetious way 


whole in theſe words: That ſome moral and 


the famous Archbiſhop of Cambray. 


throughout the "Treatiſe, that the fundament| 
principles of morals, of politics, of criticiſm, 
and of every branch of knowledge, are the 
dictates of common ſenſe, he ſums up the 


* philoſophical truths there are ſo evident in 
„ themſelves, that it would be eaſier to ima. 
<« gine half mankind run mad, and joined pre. 
e ciſely in the ſame ſpecies of folly, than to 
“ admit any thing as truth, which ſhould be 
* advanced againſt ſuch natural knowledge, 
% fundamental reaſon, and common ſenſe.” 
And, on taking leave, he adds: And noy, 
* my friend, ſhould you find I had moraliſed 
<« in any tolerable manner, according to com- 
mon ſenſe, and without canting, I ſhoull 
he ſatisfied with my performance.” 
Another eminent writer who has put the 
queſtion what common ſenſe is, is FENEL0Y, 


That ingenious and pious author, having 
had an early prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Car- 
teſian philoſophy, made an attempt to eſtabliſh, 
on a ſure foundation, the metaphyſical argu- 
ments which Des CarTEs had invented to 
prove the being of the Deity, For this pur: 
poſe, he begins with the Carteſian doubt. He 
proceeds to find out the truth of his own exil. 
ence, and then to examine wherein the ev 
dence and certainty of this and other ſuch pr: 
mary truths conſiſted. This, according 0 
Carteſian principles, he places in the clearnel 


and diſtinctneſs of the ideas. On the ! 
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he places the abſurdity of the contrary propo.CH > FP. 
ſitions, in their being repugnant to his clear, 
and diſtinct ideas. d 

Toilluſtrate this, he gives various examples 
of queſtions maniteſtly abſurd and ridiculous, 
which every man of common underſtanding 
would at firſt ſight perceive to be ſo, and then 
goes on to this purpole. | | 

« What is it that makes theſe queſtions ri- 
« diculous ? Wherein does this ridicule pre- 
« ciſely conſiſt ? It will perhaps be replied, 
that it conſiſts in this, that they ſhock com- 
“ mon ſenſe. But what is the ſame common 
« ſenſe? It is not the firſt notions that all 
men have equally of the ſame things. Ihis 
© common ſenſe, which is always and in all 
„ places the ſame; which prevents enquiry ; 
“ which makes enquiry in ſome caſes ridicu- 
* lous; which, inſtead of enquiring, makes a 
“ man laugh whether he will or not; which 
puts it out of a man's power to doubt; this 
“ ſenſe, which only waits to be conſulted ; 
* which ſhows itſelf at the firſt glance, and 
immediately diſcovers the evidence or the 
< abſurdity of a queſtion ; is not this the ſame 
* that I call my ideas ? 
* Behold then thoſe ideas or general no- 
* tions which it is not in my power either to 
* contradict or examine, and by which I 
examine and decide in every caſe, infomuch 
* that I laugh inſtead of anſwering, as often 
* as any thing is propoſed to me, which is 
* evidently contrary to what theſe immutable 
ideas repreſent.” 

I ſhall only obſerve upon this paſſage, that 
the interpretation it gives of Des CarTes cri- 

| terion 
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CH AP. terion of truth, whether juſt or not, is the 
moſt intelligible and the moſt favourable ] 
have met with. | 
beg leave to mention one paflage from 
Cicero, and to add two or three from late 
writers, which ſhow that this word is not be. 
come obſalete, nor has changed its meaning. 
De Oratore, lib. 3. Omnes enim tacitg 
„ guodam ſenſu, fine ulla arte aut ratione, 
c in artibus ac ratiombus, recta ac praya 
+ dijudicant. Idque cum faciant in picturis, 
et in fignis, et in aliis operibus, ad quorum 
«+ intelligentiam a natura minus habent in- 
« ſtrumenti, tum multo oſtendunt magis in 
„ verborum, numerorum, vocumque judi. 
« cio; quod ea ſint in communibus infixa 
“ ſenſibus; neque earum rerum quemquam 
„ funditus natura voluit expertem.“ 
Honk's Eſſays and Treatiſes, vol. 1. p. 5. 
© But a Philoſopher who propoſes only to re- 
„ preſent the common ſenſe of mankind in 
* more beautiful and more engaging colours, 
if by accident he commits a miſtake, goes 
* no farther, but renewing his appeal to com- 
„ mon ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments of 
e the mind, returns inte the right path, and 
“ ſecures himſelf from any dangerous illu- 
% fen. | | 
Humer's Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals, 8 0 Thoſe Sho have refuſcd 
the reality of moral diſtinctions may be 
ranked among the diſingenuous drfputants. 
„ The only way of converting an antagoniſt 
ce of this kind is to leave him to himſelf: For, 
finding that nobody keeps up the controver- 
« ſy with him, tis probable he will at laſt, of 
| „e himſelf, 
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. « himſelf, from mere wearineſs, come overCH AP. 4 
[ to the ſide of common ſenſe and reaſon.” II. | 


PrIE8TLY'S Inſtitutes, Prelim. Eſſay, vol. 
p. 27. © Becaule common ſenſe is a ſuf- 


© it ſeems to have been taken for granted, 


tor alſo, whereas in fact, without poſitive in- 
ſtruction, men would naturally have been 
mere ſavages with reſpect to religion; as, 
without ſimilar inſtruction, they would be 
ſavages with reſpe& to the arts of life and 
the ſciences. Common ſenſe can only be 
compared to a judge; but what can a judge 


from which to form a judgment? 

PrIESTLY's Examination of Dr. REI D, &c. 
age 127. But ſhould we, out of complai- 
ſance, admit that what has hitherto been 


4 called judgment may be called ſenſe, it is 
in making too free with the eſtabliſhed ſigni- 
5 fication of words to call it common ſenſe, 
a which, in common acceptation, has long 
uy been appropriated to a very different thing, 
of 


viz. To that capacity for Jud ging of com- 
mon things that perſons of middling capa- 
cities are capable of.” Page 129. I ſhould 
therefore expect, that if a man was ſo totally 
deprived of common ſenſe as not to be able 
to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood in one 
caſe, he would be equally incapable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing it in another.“ 
From this cloud of teſtimonies, to which 
undreds might be added, I apprehend, that 
hatever cenſure is thrown upon thoſe who 
ave poke of common ſenſe as a * of 
OW- 


« ficient guard againſt many errors in religion, 


that that common ſenſe is a ſufficient inſtruc- 


do without evidence and proper materials 
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knowledge, or who have appeald to it in mat. | 
ters that are ſelf-evident, will fall light, when * 
there are ſo many to ſhare in it. Indeed, the 3 
authority of this tribunal is too ſacred and ye. l 
nerable, and has preſcription too long in it 
tavour to be now wiſely called in queſtion, A 
Thoſe who are diſpoſed to do fo, may remen. a? 
ber the ſhrewd ſaying of Mr. Hozzzs, . : 
When realon is again a man, a man wil eb 
* be againſt reaſon.” This is equally appl. WW... 
cable to common ſenſe. oY 
From the account I have given of the mean. his 
ing of this term, it is eaſy to judge both of ton 
the proper uſe and of the abuſe of it. me 
It is abſurd to conceive that there can be any to i. 
oppoſition between reaſon and common ſen, 1 
It is indeed the firſt-born of reaſon, and 2 ** 
they are commonly joined together in ſpeech 4 
and in writing, they are inſeparable in their 1 
nature. whe: 
We aſcribe to reaſon two offices, or two de- Mean 
grees. The firſt is to judge of things {lt by 5 
evident; the ſecond to draw concluſions that 


are not ſelf. evident from thoſe that are. The 
firſt of theſe is the province, and the ſole pro- 
vince of common ſenſe; and therefore it coin- 
cides with reaſon in its whole extent, and 1s 
only another name for one branch or one de 
gree of reaſon. Perhaps it may be ſaid, W 
then ſhould you give it a particular name, fince 
it is acknowledged to be only a degree of rea 
ſon? It would be a ſufficient anſwer to this 
Why do you aboliſh a name which is to be 
found in the language of all civilized nations 
and has acquired a right by preſcription? Sucl 
an attempt is equally fooliſh and ineffe&ual. 


Every wiſe man will be apt to think, that“ 
| 55 name 
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name which is found in all languages as far C HAP. 
back as we can trace them, is not without II. 
ſome uſe. 

But there is an obvious reaſon why this de- 
gree of reaſon ſhould have a name appropri- 
ated to it; and that is, that in the greateſt 
art of mankind no other degree of reaſon is 
to be found. It is this * that entitles 
them to the denomination of reaſonable crea- 
tures. It is this degree of reaſon, and this 
only, that makes a man capable of managing 
his own affairs, and anſwerable for his conduct 
towards others. There is therefore the beſt 
reaſon why it ſhould have a name appropriated 
tO 1t. | 

Theſe two degrees of reaſon differ in other 
reſpects, which would be ſufficient to entitle 
them to diſtinct names. | 
The firſt is purely the gift of Heaven. And 
where Heaven has not given it, no education 
can ſupply the want. The ſecond is learned 
by practice and rules, when the firſt is not 
wanting. A man who has common ſenſe may 
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Wa IF taught to reaſon. But if he has not that 
pro, eift, no teaching will make him able either 
on to judge of firſt principles or to reaſon from 
d 1s bem. 

 de- 


[ have only this farther to obſerve, that the 
province of common ſenſe is more extenſive 
n refutation than .in confirmation. A con- 
luſion drawn by a train of juſt reaſoning from 
rue principles cannot poſſibly contradid any 
| iectlion of common ſenſe, becauſe truth will 
jon Wiways be conſiſtent with itſelf. Neither can 
uch a concluſion receive any confirmation 
rom common ſenſe, becauſe it 1s not within its 
at 2 oriſdiction. | 
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CHAP. But it is poſſible, that, by ſetting out from 

II. falſe principles, or by an error in reaſoning, 2 

man may be led to a concluſion that contra. 

dicts the deciſions of common ſenſe. In this 

caſe, the concluſion is within the juriſdiction 

of common ſenſe, though the reaſoning on 

which it was grounded be not; and a man of 

common ſenſe may fairly reject the concluſion, 

without being able to ſhew the error of the 
reaſoning that led to it. 

Thus, if a Mathematician, by a proceſs of 
intricate demonſtration, in which ſome falſe 
ſtep was made, ſhould be brought to this con. 
cluſion, that two quantities, which are both 
equal to a third, are not equal to each other, 
a man of common ſenſe, without pretending 
to be a judge of the demonſtration, is well en- 
titled to reject the concluſion, and to pronounce 

it abſurd, 
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SENTIMENTS concerning JUDGMENT. ar 


CHAP. II. IE 
Sentiments of Philoſophers concerning Judgment. 


DIFFERENCE about the meaning of 
a word ought not to occaſion diſputes 
among Philoſophers: But it is often very pro- 
per to take notice of ſuch differences, in order 
to prevent verbal diſputes. There are, indeed, 
no words in language more liable to ambiguity 
than thoſe by which we expreſs the operations 
of the mind; and the moſt candid and judici- 
ous may ſometimes be led into diflerent opini- 
ons about their preciſe meaning. 
[ hinted before what I take to be a peculiarity 
in Mr. Locke with regard to the meaning of 
the word judgment, and mentioned what I ap- 
prehend may have led him into it. But let us 
hear himſelf; Eſſay, book 4. chap. 14. The 
* faculty which God has given to man to ſup- 
* ply the want of clear and certain knowledge, 
„where that cannot be had, is judgment; 
* whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree 
* or diſagree; or, which is the ſame, any pro- 
<* poſition to be true or falſe, without perceiv- 
* ing a demonſtrative evidence in the proofs. 
* Thus the mind has two faculties, converſant 
* about truth and falſehood. Firſt, Know- 
* ledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and 
is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the agreement 
* or diſagreement of any ideas. Secondly, 
* Judgment, which is the putting ideas to- 
* gether, or ſeparating them from one another 
in the mind, when their certain agreement 
2 00 
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CH AP. or diſagreement is not perceived, but pre- 
ul. 4 ſumed to be ſo.” 

Knowledge, I think, ſometimes ſignifies 
things known; ſometimes that act of the mind 

by which we know them. And in like man- 
ner opinion ſometimes ſignifies things believed; 
ſometimes the act of the mind by which we be- 
lieve them. But judgment 1s the faculty 
which is exerciſed in both theſe acts of the 

mind. In knowledge, we judge without 
doubting ; in opinion, with ſome mixture of 
doubt. But I know no authority, beſides 
that of Mr. Locks, for calling knowledge a 
faculty, any more than for calling opinion a 
faculty. 

Neither do I think that knowledge is confi- 
ned within the narrow limits which Mr. Lock: 
aſſigns to it; becauſe the far greateſt part of 
what all men call human knowledge, is in 
things which neither admit of intuitive nor of 
demonſtrative proof. | 

I have all along uſed the word judgment ina 
more extended ſenſe than Mr. Locks does in 
the paſſage above mentioned. I underſtand by 
it that operation of the mind, by which we de- 
termine, concerning any thing that may be 
expreſſed by a propoſition, whether it be true 
or falſe. Every propoſition is either true or 
falſe; ſo is every judgment. A propoſition 
may be ſimply conceived without judging of it. 
But when there is not only a conception of the 
propoſition, but a mental affirmation or nega- 
tion, an aſſent or diſſent of the underſtanding, 
whether weak or ſtrong, that is judgment. 
I think, that ſince the days of AgIsTOTLE, 
Logicians have taken the word in that ſenſe, 


and other writers, for the moſt part, 2 | 87 
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there are other meanings, which there is noC = P. 


danger of confounding with this. 

We may take the authority of Dr. IsAAc 
WarTTs, as a Logician, as a man who under- 
ſtood Engliſh, and who had a juſt eſteem of 
Mr. Lock E's Eflay. Logic. Introd. page 5. 
“judgment is that operation of the mind, 
« wherein we join two or more ideas together 
« by one affirmation or negation ; that is, we 
« either affirm or deny this to be that. So 
&* this tree is high; that horſe is not feift ; the 
„ mind of man is a thinking being; mere matter 
* has no thought belonging to it; God js juſt ; 
4 good men are often miſerable in this world ; a 
&* righteous governor will make a difference be- 
« twixt the evil and the good ; which ſentences 
« are the effect of judgment, and are called 
« propoſitions.” And part 2. chap. 2. ſect. g. 
The evidence of ſenſe is, when we frame a 
* propoſition according to the dictate of any 


of our ſenſes. So we judge, that graſs is. 


green; that a trumpet gives a pleaſant ſound ; 
* that fire burns wood ; water is ſoft ; and 
iron hard. | 

In this meaning, judgment extends to every 
kind of evidence, probable or certain, and to 
every degree of aſſent or diſſent. It extends to 
all knowledge as well as to all opinion ; with 
this difference only, that in knowledge it is 
more firm and ſteady, like a houſe founded 
upon a rock. In opinion it ſtands upon a 
weaker foundation, and is more liable to be 
ſhaken and overturned. 

Theſe differences about the meaning of 
words are not mentioned as if truth was on one 
ſide, and error on the other, but as an apolo- 

gy for deviating in this inſtance from the phra- 
| ſeology 


oy 
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CH A P. feology of Mr. Locks, which is for the moſt 
III. part accurate and diſtinct; and becauſe atten. 


tion to the different meanings that are put up- 2 
on words by different authors is the beſt way b 
to prevent our miſtaking verbal differences for 0 
real differences of opinion. d 
The common theory concerning ideas natu- th 
rally leads to a theory concerning judgment, le 
which may be a proper teſt of its truth; for as 
they are neceſſarily connected, they mult ſtand _ 
or fall together: Their connection is thus ex. by 
preſſed by Mr. Locke, book 4. chap. 1, Py 
Since the mind, in all its thoughts and rea- th 
* ſonings, hath no other immediate object id 
* but its own ideas, which it alone does, or 
% can contemplate, it is evident that our __ 
* knowledge is only converſant about them. 
* Knowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing the 
4 but the perception of the connection, and agree- he 
ment or diſagreement and repugnancy of any de 
© of our ideas. In this alone it conſiſts.” the 
There can only be one objection to the jul- He 
tice of this inference; and that is, that the an- —_ 
tecedent propoſition from which it is inferred, > 
ſeems to have ſome ambiguity : For, in the n 
firſt clauſe of that propoſition, the mind 1s 21 
ſaid to have no other immediate object but its the 
own ideas ; in the ſecond, that it has no other _ 
object at all; that it does or can contemplate it | 
ideas alohe. obj 
If the word immediate in the firſt clauſe be a def 
mere expletive, and be not intended to limit wh 
the generality of the propoſition, then the two and 
clauſes will be perfectly conſiſtent, the ſecond 6 d 
being only a repetition or explication of the ls 
firſt; and the inference that our knowledge l- are 


only converſant about ideas, will be perfect) 
juſt and logical. | 5 
| ut 


ut 
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But if the word immediate in the firſt clauſe CHAP. 


be intended to limit the general propoſition, 
and to imply, that the mind has other objects 
beſides its own ideas, though no other imme- 
diate objects; then it will not be true that it 
does or can contemplate ideas alone; nor will 
the inference be juſtly drawn, that our know- 
ledge is only converſant about ideas. 

Mr. Locke muſt either have meant his an- 
tecedent propoſition, without any limitation 
by the word immediate, or he muſt have meant 
to limit it by that word, and to ſignify that 
there are objects of the mind which are not 
ideas. 

The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions appears to me 
moſt probable, for ſeveral reaſons. | 

Firſt, Becauſe, when he purpoſely defines 
the word idea, in the introduction to the Eflay, 
he ſays it is whatſoever is the object of the un- 
derſtanding when a man thinks; or whatever 
the mind can be employed about in thinking. 
Here there is no room left for objects of the 
mind that are not ideas. The ſame definition 
is often repeated throughout the Eſſay. Some- 
times, indeed, the word immediate is added, 
as in the paſſage now under conſideration; but 
there is no intimation made that it ought to be 
underſtood when it is not expreſſed. Now if 
it had really been his opinion, that there are 
objects of thought which are not ideas, this 


definition, which is the ground work of the 


whole Eſſay, would have been very improper, 
and apt to miſlead his reader. 

Secondly, He has never attempted to ſhow 
how there can be obje&s of thought, which 
are not immediate objects; and indeed this 


ſeems impoſſible. For whatever the object on, 
| the 
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CH AP. the man either thinks of it, or he does not. 
III. There is no medium between theſe. If he 
SY V thinks of it, it is an immediate object of 
thought while he thinks of it. „If he does not 
think of it, it is no object of thought at all 
Every object of thought, therefore, is an im. 
mediate object of thought, and the word imme. 
diate, joined to objects of thought, ſeems to be 
a mere expletive. | "2h 
Thirdly, Though MALE BRANCHE and Bi. 
ſhop BzrKELEy believed, that we have no 
ideas of minds, or of the operations of minds, 
and that we may think and reaſon about them 
without ideas, this was not the opinion of Mr, 
Locks. He thought that there are ideas of 
minds, and of their operations, as well as of 
the objects of ſenſe; that the mind perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, and that all words 
are the ſigns of ideas. | 
A fourth reaſon is, That to ſuppoſe that he 

intended to limit the antecedent propoſition by 
the word immediate, is to impute to him 2 
blunder in reaſoning, which I do not think 
Mr. Locket could have committed; for what 
can be a more glaring paralogiſm than to infer, 
that ſince ideas: are partly, though not ſolely, 
the objects of thought, it is evident that all our 
knowledge is only converſant about them. lf, 
on the contrary, he meant that ideas are the 
only objects of thought, then the concluſion 
drawn is perfectly juſt and obvious; and he 
might very well ſay, that ſince it is ideas on, 
that the mind does or can contemplate, it is evi 
dent that our knowledge is only converſant about 
them. © | 

As to the concluſion itſelf, I have only to 
obſerve, that though he extends it only N 
ul.” what 
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what he calls knowledge, and not to what heCH AP. 
calls judgment, there is the ſame reaſon for II. 
extending it to both. | 

It is true of judgment, as well as of know- 
ledge, that it can only be converſant about ob- 
jects of the mind, or about things which the 
mind can contemplate. Judgment, as well as 
knowledge, ſuppoſes the conception of the ob- 
ject about which we judge; and to judge of 
objects that never were nor can be objects of 
the mind, is evidently impoſſible. 

This therefore we may take for granted, 
that if knowledge be converſant about ideas 
only, becauſe there is no other object of the 
mind, it muſt be no leſs certain, that judg- 
ment 1s converſant about ideas only, for the 
ſame reaſon. 

Mr. Locks adds, as the reſult of his rea- 
ſoning, Knowledge then ſeems to me to be 
nothing but the perception of the connection 
and agreement, or diſagreement and repug- 
nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone it 
conſiſts, | 

This is a very important point, not only on 
its own account, but on account of its neceſ- 
ſary connection with his ſyſtem concerning 
ideas, which is ſuch, as that both muſt ſtand 
or fall together ; for if there is any part of 
human knowledge which does not conſiſt in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, it muſt follow, that there are 
objects of thought and of contemplation which 
are not ideas. 

This point, therefore, deſerves to be care- 
fully examined. With this view, let us firſt 
attend to its meaning, which I think can hard- 


ly 


2 


CH A P. ly be miſtaken, though it may need ſome ex. 


III. 


S A r MN 


plication. | 

Every point of knowledge, and every judy. 
ment, is expreſſed by a propoſition, wherein 
ſomething is affirmed or denied of the ſubje& 
of the propoſition. 

By perceiving the connection or agreement 
of two ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving 
the truth of an affirmative propoſition, of 
which the ſubject and predicate are ideas. In 
like manner, by perceiving the diſagreement 
and repugnancy of any two ideas, I conceive 

is meant perceiving the truth of a negative 
propoſition, of which both ſubje& and predi. 
cate are ideas. This I take to be the only 
meaning the words can bear, and it is confir. 
med by what Mr. Locks ſays in a paſſage al. 
readed quoted in this chapter, that the 
mind, taking its ideas to agree or diſagree, 
* 18 the ſame as taking any propoſition to be 
© true or falſe.” Therefore, if the definition 
of knowledge given by Mr. Locke be a jult 
one, the ſubject, as well as the predicate of 
every propoſition, by which any point of know- 
ledge is exprefled, muſt be an idea, and can 
be nothing elſe ; and the ſame muſt hold of 
every propoſition by which judgment is ex- 
prefled, as has been ſhown above. 

Having aſcertained the meaning of this de- 
finition of human knowledge, we are next to 
conſider how far it is juſt. - 

Firſt, I would obſerve, that if the word idea be 
taken in the meaning which it had at firſt among 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, and if by 
knowledge be meant only abſtra& and general 
knowledge, (which I believe Mr. Lock had 
chiefly in his view,) I think the propoſition is 

true, 


0 
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true, that ſuch knowledge conſiſts ſolely in CH AP. 
perceiving the truth of propoſitions whoſe ſub- II. 
ject and predicate are ideas. , 
By ideas here I mean things conceived ab- 
ſtractly, without regard to their exiſtence : 
We commonly call them abſtract notions, ab- 
tract conceptions, abſtract ideas; the Peripa- 
tetics called them univerſals ; and the Plato- 
niſts, who knew no other ideas, called them 
ideas without addition. | 
Such ideas are both ſubject and predicate -? 
in every propoſition which expreſſes abſtract 
knowledge. | 
The whole body of pure mathematics is an 
abſtract ſcience; and in every mathematical 
propoſition, both ſubject and predicate are 
ideas, in the ſenſe above explained. Thus, 
when I ſay the ſide of a ſquare is not commen- 
ſurable to its diagonal: In this propoſition 
the fide and the diagonal of a ſquare are the ſub- - 
jects, (for being a relative propoſition it muſt 
have two ſubjects.) A ſquare, its fide, and 
its diagonal, are ideas or univerſals ; they are 
not individuals, but things predicable of many 
individuals. Exiſtence is not included in their 
definition, nor in the conception we form of 
them. The predicate of the propoſition is com- 
menſurable, which muſt be an univerſal, as the 
predicate of - every propoſition is ſo. In other 
branches of knowledge many abſtra& truths 
may be found, but, Br the moſt part, mixed 
with others that are not abſtract. 
add, that Iapprehend that what is ſtritly 
called demonſtrative evidence, is to be found 
in abſtract knowledge only. This was the 
opinion of Ar1sTOTLE, of PLAro, and I think 
of all the ancient Philoſophers ; and I believe | þ 
"Mi * 
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CH A P. in this they judged right. It is true, we ofte 
III. meet with demonſtration in aſtronomy, in me. 
chanics, and in other branches of natural phi 
loſophy; but I believe we ſhall always find thy 
ſuch demonſtrations are grounded upon prin. 
ciples or {uppoſitions, which have neither in. 
tuitive nor demonſtrative evidence. 

Thus when we demonſtrate, that the path q 
a projectile in vacus is a parabola, we ſuppoke 
that it is acted upon with the ſame force, and 
in the ſame direction through its whole path 
by gravity. This is not intuitively known, 
nor is it demonſtrable : And in the demonſtrz 
tion, we reaſon from the laws of motion, 
which are principles not capable of demonſtre 
tion, but grounded on a different kind of evi 
dence. rn 45 

Ideas, in the ſenſe above explained, are 
creatures of the mind; they are fabricated by 
its rational powers; we know their nature and 
their eſſence; for they are nothing more than 
they are conceived to be: And becauſe they 
are perfectly known, we can reaſon about then 
with the higheſt degree of evidence. 

And as they are not things that exiſt, but 
things conceived, they neither have place nor 
time, nor are they liable to change. 

When we ſay that they are in the mind, this 
can mean no more but that they are conceivel 
by the mind, or that they are objects of thought. 
The act of conceiving them is no doubt in the 
mind; the things conceived have no place, be. 
cauſe they have not exiſtence. Thus a circle, 
conſidered abſtractly, is ſaid figuratively to be 
in the mind of him that conceives it; but in 
no other ſenſe than the city of London or the 
| kingdom of France is ſaid to be in his mind 
1 when he thinks of thoſe objects. 
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fe Place and time belong to finite things that C H A P. 
me. 2 . 
| xiſt, but not to things that are barely con- 
"_ rived, They may be objects of conception 
a 


telligent beings in every place, and at all 
mes. Hence the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts 
ere led to think that they are eternal and 
mnipreſent. If they had exiſtence, they muſt 
he ſo; for they have no relation to any one 
lace or time, which they have not to every 
lace and to every time. | 

The natural prejudice of mankind, that what 
ve conceive muſt have exiſtence, led thoſe an- 
ent Philoſophers to attribute exiſtence to 
deas; and by this they were led into all the 
xtravagant and myſterious parts of their ſyſ- 
em. When it is purged of theſe, I apprehend 
t to be the only intelligible and rational ſyſtem 
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are oncerning ideas. 

d by | agree with them therefore, that ideas are 
and mmutably the fame in all times and places : 
than por this means no more but that a circle is 
= always a circle, and a ſquare always a ſquare. 


I agree with them, that ideas are the pat- 
erns or exemplars, by which every thing was 
made that had a beginning : For an intelligent 
prtificer muſt conceive his work before it is 
made ; he makes it according to that concep- 


thi on; and the thing conceived, before it ex- 4 
Ived its, can only be an idea. 1 
gh I agree with them, that every ſpecies of i 
e chings conſidered abſtractly is an idea; and Fi 
be. mat the idea of the ſpecies is in every indivi- H 
rele, Maaual of the ſpecies, without diviſion or multi- ö 


plication, This indeed is expreſſed ſomewhat 
myſteriouſly, according to the manner of the 
let; but it may eaſily be explained. 


we 4A P 
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CHAP. Every idea is an attribute; and it is a com. 
III. mon way of ſpeaking, to ſay, that the attri 
pute is in every ſubje& of which it may trul 
be affirmed. Thus, 10 be above fifty years 9 
age, is an attribute or idea. 'This attribute 
may be in, or affirmed of, fifty different indi. 
viduals, and be the ſame in all, without div. 
ſion or multiplication. _ | 

I think, that not only every ſpecies, but 
every genus, higher or lower, and every at. 
tribute conſidered abſtractly, is an idea. The: 
are things conceived without regard to exiſt. 
ence : they are univerſals, and therefore ideas, 
according to the ancient meaning of that 
word. | 
It is true, that, after the Platoniſts entered 
into diſputes with the Peripatetics, in order to 
defend the exiſtence of eternal ideas, they 
found it prudent to contract the line of defence, 
and maintained only that - there is an idea of 
every ſpecies of natural things, but not of the 
genera, nor of things artificial. They were 
unwilling to multiply beings beyond what was 
neceflary ; but in this I think they departed 
from the genuine principles of their ſyſtem. 

The definition of a ſpecies, is nothing but 
the definition of the genus, with the addition 
of a ſpecific difference; and the diviſion of 
things into ſpecies is the work of the mind, 3 
well as their diviſion into genera and claſſes, 
A ſpecies, a genus, an order, a claſs, is only 
a combination of attributes made by the mind, 
and called by one name. There is theretore 
the ſame reaſon for giving the name of idea to 
every attribute, and to every ſpecies and genus, 
whether higher or lower: "Theſe are only more 


complex attributes, or combinations of the 
| more 
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ore ſimple. And though it might be impro-C H A P. 
der, without neceſſity, to multiply beings, 58 | 
vhich they believed to have a real exiſtence ; 
et, had they ſeen that ideas are not things that 
xiſt, but things that are conceived, they would 

ave apprehended no danger nor expence from 
their number. 1, 

Simple attributes, ſpecies and genera, lower 
or higher, are all things conceived without re- 
gard to exiſtence ; they are univerſals; they 
are expreſſed by general words; and have an 
equal title to be called by the name of ideas. 

[ likewiſe agree with thoſe ancient Philoſo- 
phers, that ideas are the object, and the ſole 
object of ſcience, ſtrictly ſo called; that is, of 
demonſtrative reaſoning. | 

And as ideas are immutable, ſo their agree- 
ments and diſagreements, and all their relations 
and attributes, are immutable. All mathema- 
tical truths are immutably true. Like the 
ideas about which they are converſant, they 
have no relation to time or place, no depen- 
dence upon exiſtence or change. That the 
angles of a plane triangle are equal to two 
right angles, always was and always will be 
true, though no triangle had ever exiſted. 

The ſame may be ſaid of all abſtract truths. 
On that account they have often been called 
eternal truths: And for the ſame reaſon the 


oo 

ſes. WI * ythagoreans aſcribed eternity to the ideas 
hy about which they are converſant. They may 
ind, very properly be called neceſſary truths ; be- 
fore caule it is impoſhble they ſhould not be true at 

a to all times and in all places. 

nus, I Such is the nature of all truth that can be 
zore i diſcovered, by perceiving the agreements and 


Ulagreements of ideas, when we take that word 
in its primitive ſenſe. And that Mr. Locke, 
in 
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0 H. AP. in his definition of knowledge, had chiefly in 


1 * his view abſtract truths, we may be led to 
15 —Y V think from the examples he gives to illuſtrac 
6 . il 


it. | 

But there -is another great claſs * truths 
which are not abſtra& and neceſſary, and there. 
fore cannot be perceived in the agreements 
and diſagreements of ideas. Theſe are all the 
truths we know concerning the real exiſtence 
of things; the ruth of our own exiſtence ; of 
the exiſtence ' of other things, inanimate, 
animal and rational, and of their various atti 
butes and relations. 

Theſe truths may be called contingent 

_ truths. * I except only the exiſtence and attri. 
butes of the Supreme Being, which is the only 
neceflary truth I know regarding exiſtence. 

All other beings that exiſt, depend for their 
exiſtence, and all that belongs to it, upon the 
will and power of the firſt cauſe; therefore, 
neither their exiſtence, nor their nature, nor 
any thing that befals them, 1s neceſſary, but 
contingent. 

But although the exiſtence of the Deity be 
neceſſary, I apprehend we can only deduce it 
from contingent truths. The only arguments 
for the exiſtence of a Deity which I am able to 
comprehend, are grounded upon the know- 
ledge of my own exiſtence, and the exiſtence 
of other finite beings. But theſe are contin- 
gert truths. 

J believe, FOLEY that by — 
agreements and diſagreements of ideas, no con- 

tingent truth whatſoever can be known, nor 
the real exiſtence of any thing, not even our 
own exiſtence, nor the exiſtence of a Deity, 
which is a neceſſary truth. Thus I have en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to ſhew what knowledge may, and CH A. 
what cannot be attained, by perceiving the 
agreements and diſagreements of ideas, when 2 
we take that word in its primitive ſenſe. _ 

We are, in the next place, to conſider, whe- 
ther knowledge conſiſts in perceiving the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, taking ideas in 
any of the ſenſes in which the word is uſed by 
Mr. Locks and other modern Philoſophers. 

1. Very often the word idea is uſed ſo, that 
to have the idea of any thing is a periphraſis for 
conceiving it. In this ſenſe, an idea is not an 
object of thought, it is thought itſelf. It is the 
act of the mind by which we conceive any ob- 
jet. And it is evident that this could not be 
the meaning which Mr. Locks had in view in 
his definition of knowledge. h 

2. A ſecond meaning of the word idea is 
that which Mr. Locks gives in the introduc- 
tion to his Eſſay, when he is making an apolo- 
ey for the frequent uſe of it. It being that 
term, I think, which ſerves beſt to ſtand for 
« whatſoever is the object of the underſtand- 
« ing when a man thinks, or whatever it is 
„which a man can be employed about in 
* thinking,” 2 ? 9 

By this definition, indeed, every thing that 
can be the object of thought is an idea. The 
objects of our thoughts may, I think, be redu- 
ced to two claſſes. e 

The firſt claſs comprehends all thoſe objects 
which we not only can think of, but which we 
believe to have a real exiſtence. Such as the 
Creator of all things, and all his creatures that 
fall within our notice. I can think of the ſun 
and moon, the earth and ſea, and of the vari- 
ous animal, vegetable, and inanimate produc- 

Vo“. II. | Q tions 
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C HA F. tions with which it hath pleaſed the bountifyl 
II. Creator to enrich our globe. I can think of 
myſelf, of my friends and acquaintance, | 
think of the author of the Eſſay with high 
eſteem. Theſe, and fuch as thefe, are objed; 
of the underſtanding which we believe to hare 
real exiſtence. __ | 

A ſecond clafs of objects of the underſtand. 
Ing which a man may be employed about in 
thinking, are things which we either behire 
never to have exiſted, or which we think of 

without regard to their exiſtence. * 
Thus, I can think of Dow Qvrxorz, > 
zthe iſland of Laputa, of Oceana, and of 
Utopia, which I believe never to have exiſted, 
Every attribute, every ſpecies, and every ge- 
nus of things, confidered abſtractly, without 
bs any regard to their exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 

8 may be an object of the underſtanding. 

Io this ſecond claſs of objects of he under- 
ſtanding, the name of idea does very properly 
A belong, according to the primitive fenfe of the 

word, and I have already confidered what 


knowledge does, and what does not conſiſt in 
perceiving the agreements and difagreements 

of ſuch ideas. 33 
But if we take the word idea in ſo extenfive 
a ſenſe as to comprehend, not only the ſecond, 
but alſo the firſt clafs of objects of the under. 
ſtanding, it will undoubtedly be true, that all ee 
knowledge conſiſts in perceiving the agree- 
ments and difagreements of ideas: For it 5 
impoſſible that there can be any knowledge, 
any judgnient, any opinion, true or falle, 
which is not employed about the objects of I Phil 
the underſtanding. But whiatfoever is an - of {i 
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ject of the underſtanding is an idea, according C H A P. 
to this ſecond meaning of the word. et AE. 
Yet I am perſuaded that Mr. Locks, in his 
definition- of knowledge, did not mean that 
the word idea ſhould extend to all thoſe things 
which we commonly conſider as objects of the 
underſtanding, Fug 
Though Biſhop BszrxztLEy believed that 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, and all material things, 
are ideas, and nothing but ideas, Mr. Locks 
no where profeſſes this opinion. He believed 
that we have ideas of bodies, but not that 
bodies are ideas. In like manner, he believed 
that we have ideas of minds, but not that 
minds are ideas. When he enquired ſo care- 
fully into the origin of all our ideas, he did 
not ſurely mean to find the origin of whatſo- 
ever may be the object of the underſtanding, 
nor to refolye the origin of every thing that 
may, be an object of underſtanding into ſenſa« 
tion and reflection. 
3. Setting aſide, therefore, the two mean- 
ings of the word idea before mentioned, as 
meanings which Mr. Locks could not have 
in his view in the definition he gives of know - 
ledge, the only meaning that could be intend- 
ed in this place is that which I before called 
the Philoſophical meaning of the word-idea, 
which hath a reference to the theory commonly 
received about the manner in which the mind 
perceives external objects, and in which it re- 
members and conceives objects that are not 
preſent- to it. It is a very ancient opinion, 
and has been very 3 received among 
Philoſopers, that we-cannot perceive or thi 
of ſuch objects immediately, but by the medi- 
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CH AP. um of certain images or repreſentatives d 
Il. them really exiſting in the mind at the time. 
Io thoſe images the ancients gave the name 
of ſpecies and phantaſms. Modern Philoſo. 
phers have given them the name of idea, 
„ -*Tis evident,” fays Mr. Locke, book 4 
ch. 4. the mind knows not things immedi. 
“ ately, but only by the intervention of th: 
_ «© jdeas it has of them.” And in the ſame ps. 
ragraph he puts this queſtion: © How ſhall the 
„ mind, when it perceives nothing but it 
„ own ideas, know that they agree wit 
e things themſelves?” | | 
This theory I have already conſidered, i 
treating of perception, of memory, and d 
conception. The reader will there find the 
reaſons that lead me to think, that it has 10 
ſolid foundation in reaſon, or in attentive re 
flection upon thoſe operations of our mind; 
that it contradicts the immediate dictates 
our natural faculties, which are of higher au 
thority than any theory; that it has taken it 
riſe from the ſame prejudices which led all the 
ancient Philoſophers to think that the Deity 
could not make this world without ſome eter 
nal matter to work upon, and which led the 
b agoreans and Platoniſts to think, that ht 
could not conceive the plan of the world it 
was to make without eternal ideas really exil 
ing as patterns to work by; and that this theo 
ry, when its neceſſary conſequences are fair 
purſued, leads to abſolute ſcepticiſm, thoug 
thoſe conſequences were not ſeen by moſt d 
the Philoſophers who have adopted it. 
I have no intention to repeat what has bt 
fore been ſaid upon thoſe points; but on!) 
taking ideas in this ſenſe, to make ſome ob 
| vatiol 
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vations upon the definition which Mr. LockE CH AP. 
gives of knowledge. III. 

Hirſt, If all knowledge conſiſts in perceiving 
the agreements and diſagreements of ideas, 
that is, of repreſentative images of things ex- 
iſting in the mind, it obviouſly follows, that 
if there be no ſuch ideas, there can be no 
knowledge: So that, if there ſhould be found 
good reaſon for giving up this philoſophical 
hypotheſis, all knowledge muſt go along with 
it. | 

J hope, however, it is not ſo; and that 
though this hypotheſis, like many others, 
ſhould totter and fall to the ground, knowledge 
will continue to ſtand firm, upon a more per- 
manent baſis. | | 

The cycles and epicycles of the ancient Aſ- 
tronomers were for a thouſand years thought 
abſolutely neceſſary to explain the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Yet now, when all men 
believe them to have been mere fictions, aſtro- 
nomy has not fallen with them, but ſtands up- 
on a more rational foundation than before. 
Ideas, or images of things exiſting in the 
mind, have for a longer time been thought 
neceſſary for explaining the operations of the 
underſtanding. If they ſhould likewile at laſt 
be found to be fictions, human knowledge 
and judgment would ſuffer nothing, by being 
diſengaged from an unwieldly hypotheſis. Mr. 
Locks furely did not look upon the exiſtence 
of ideas as a philoſophical hypotheſis. He 
thought that - we are conſcious of their exiſ- 
tence, otherwiſe he would not have made the 
exiſtence of all our knowledge to depend upon 
the exiſtence of ideas. 
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C A A 24 Secondly, Suppoſing this hypotheſis to be 

* true, I agree with Mr. Locks, that it is an 
evident and neceflary conſequence that our 
knowledge can be converſant about ideas only, 
and muſt conſiſt in perceiving their attributes 
and relations, For nothing can be more evi. 
dent than this, that all knowledge, and all 
judgment and opinion, muſt be about things 


which are or may be immediate objects of our 
— 1 What cannot be the object 1 
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inion. 
Every thing we can know of any object muſt 
be either ſome attribute of the object, or ſome 
relation it bears to ſome other object or objects. 
By the agreements and diſagreements of ob- 
| jeu, I apprehend Mr. Locks intended to ex- 
preſs both their attributes and their relations. 
If ideas then be the only objects of thought, 
the conſequence is neceſſary, that they muſt be 
the only objects of knowledge, and all know- 
ledge muſt conſiſt in perceiving their agree- 
ments and diſagreements, that is, their attri: 

putes and relations. 

The uſe I would make of this conſequence, 
is to ſhow that the hypotheſis muſt be falſe, 
from which it neceſſarily follows: For if we 
have any knowledge of things that are not 
ideas, it will follow no leſs evidently, that 
ideas are not the only objects of our thoughts. 
Mr. Locks has pointed out the extent and 
limits of human knowledge in his fourth book, 
with more accuracy and judgment than any 
FS *Shiloſopher had done before; but he has not 
confined it to the agreements and diſagree- 
\ ments of ideas, And I cannot help _ 
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futation of the principles laid down in the be- 
inning of it. 

Mr. Locks did not believe that he himſelf 
was an idea; that his friends and acquaintance 
were ideas; that the Supreme Being, to ſpeak 
with reverence, is an idea ; or that the ſun and 
moon,. the earth and the ſea, and other exter- 
nal objects of ſenſe, are ideas. He believed 
that he had ſome certain knowledge of all thoſe 
objects. His knowledge, therefore, did not 
conſiſt ſolely in perceiving the agreements and 
diſagreements of his ideas : For, ſurely, to 
perceive the exiſtence, the attributes, and re- 
lations of things, which are not ideas, is not 
to perceive the agreements and diſagreements 
of ideas. And if things which are not ideas 
be objects of knowledge, they muſt be objects 
of thought. On the contrary, if ideas be the 


ledge either of our own exiſtence, or of the 
exiſtence of external objects, or of the exiſ- 
tence of a Deity. * 

This conſequence, as far as concerns the 
exiſtence of external objects of ſenſe, was af- 


terwards deduced from the theory of ideas by 


d 


and that author choſe rather to adopt the con- 
ſequence than to reject the theory on which it 
was grounded. But, with regard to the ex- 
iſtence of our on minds, of other minds, and 
of a Supreme Mind, the Biſhop, that he might 
avoid the conſequence, rejected a part of the 
theory, and maintained, that we can think of 
of minds, of their attributes and relations 
without ideas. . e andeeed de 12 5 


Mr. 


only objects of thought, there can be no know - 


Biſhop BERKELEV with the cleareſt evidence; 
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that a great part of that book is an evident re-CH AP. 
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CHAP. Mr. Hunz ſaw very clearly the conſequen, 

III. ces of this theory, and adopted them in his 

W ſpeculative moments; but candidly acknoy, 

ledges, that, in the common buſineſs of life, 

he Found himſelf under a neceſſity of believing 

with the vulgar. His Treatiſe of Human Na. 

ture is the only ſyſtem to which the theory of 

ideas leads; and, in my apprehenſion, is, in 

all its parts, the neceſſary conſequence of that 
theory. : 

Mr. Locks, however, did not ſee all the 
conſequences of that theory; he adopted it 
without doubt or examination, carried along 
by the ſtream of Philoſophers that went before 
him ; and his judgment and good ſenſe have 
led him to ſay many things, and to believe 
many things that cannot be reconciled to it. 

He not only believed his own exiſtence, the 
exiſtence of external things, and the exiſtence 
of a Deity ; but he has ſhown very juſtly how 
we come by the knowledge of theſe exiſten- 
ces. 5 

It might here be expected, that he ſhould 
have pointed out the agreements and diſagree- 
ments of ideas from which. theſe exiſtences are 
deduced; but this is impoſſible, and he has 

not even attempted it. . 

Our own exiſtence, he obſerves, we know 
intuitively ; but this intuition is not a percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; 
for the ſubject of the propoſition, [exi/?, is not 
an idea, but a perſon. 


* 


4 


The knowledge of external objects of ſenſe, 
he obſerves, we. can have only by ſenſation. 
Abit ſenſation he afterwards expreſſes more 
clearly by the te/timony of our ſenſes, which art 

the proper and ſole judges of this thing ; whoſe 

. TEE teſtimony 
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teſtimony is the greate/t aſſurance we can poſſibly H A F. 
have, and to which our faculties can attain. III. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, and is perfectly underſtood 

by thoſe who never heard of the theory ot 

ideas. Our ſenſes teſtify immediately the ex- 
iſtence, and many of the attributes and relati- 4 
ons of external material beings ; and, by our 
conſtitution, we rely with aſſurance upon their | 
teſtimony, without ſeeking a reaſon for doing 
ſo. This aſſurance, Mr. Locks acknowledg- 
es, deſerves the name of knowledge. But thoſe 
external things are not ideas, nor are their at- 
tributes and relations the agreements and dif- 
agreements of ideas, but the agreements and 
diſagreements of things which are not ideas. 

To reconcile this to the theory of ideas, 
Mr. Locke ſays, That it i the actual receiving 
of ideas from without that gives us notice of the 
exiſtence of thoſe external things. 

This, if underſtood literally, would lead us 
back to the doctrine of Ar1sTOTLE, that our 
ideas or ſpecies come from without from the 
external objects, and are the image or form of 
thoſe objects. But Mr. Locks, I believe, 
meant no more by it, but that our ideas of 
ſenſe muſt have a cauſe, and that we are not _ 
the cauſe of them ourſelves. 

Biſhop BERKELEVY acknowledges all this, 
and ſhews very clearly, that it does not afford 
the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for the belief of any 
material object. Nay, that there can be no- 
thing external that has any reſemblance to our 
ideas but the ideas of other minds. 

It is evident, therefore, that the agree- | 
ments and diſagreements of ideas can give us 
no knowledge of the exiſtence oſ any * 4 

5 | g. 
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knowledge of our own exiſtence, or of the exi- 


agreements and diſagreements of ideas. 


tion of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, 


things which are not ideas, that knowledge i 
a perception of agreements and difagreement,, 
not of ideas, but of things that are not ideas, 

As to the exiſtence of a Deity, though M. 
Lock was aware that Dzs CarTEs, and ma. 
ny after him, had attempted to prove it merely 


ideas; yet he thought it an ill way of eſta. 
« bliſhing that truth, and filencing Atheiſt, 
© to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important x 


therefore he proves this point with great 
ſtrength and ſolidity, from our exiſtence, and 
the exiſtence of the ſenſible parts of the uni. 
yerſe. By memory, Mr. Locks ſays, we have 
the knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral 
things: But all conception of paſt exiſtence, 
as well as of external exiſtence, is irreconciles. 
ble to the theory of ideas; becauſe it ſuppoſe 
that there may be immediate objects of thought, 
which are not ideas preſently exiſting in the 
mind, 

I conclude therefore, that if we have any 


tence -of what we ſee about us, or of the ex- 
iſtence of a Supreme Being; or if we have 
any knowledge of things paſt by memory, that 
knowledge cannot confilt in perceiving tlc 


This concluſion, indeed, is evident of itſelf: 
For if knowledge conſiſts ſolely in the percep- 


there can be no knowledge of any propoſition ¶ unli 
which does not expreſs ſome agreement or dil- be a 
agreement of ideas; conſequently there cal time 
be no knowledge of any propefition, which WMpreſ, 


expreſles either the exiſtence, or the attribute 
a 
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If therefore the theory of ideas be true, there 
an be no knowledge of any thing but of ideas, 
And, on the other hand, if we have any know- 
edge of any thing beſides ideas, that theory 
muſt be falſe. . 
There can be no knowledge, no judgment, 
or opinion about things which are not imme» 
diate objects of thought. This I take to be 
elf. evident. If, therefore, ideas be the only 
immediate obje&s of thought, they muſt be the 
only things in nature of which we can have 
my knowledge, and about which we can have 
my judgment or opinion. | 
This neceſſary conſequence of the common 
doctrine of ideas Mr. Hunz ſaw, and has 
made evident in his Treatiſe of Human Nas 
ture; but the uſe he made of it was not to 
overturn the theory with which it is neceſſarily 
connected, but to overturn all knowledge, 
and to leave no ground to believe any thing 
whatſoever. If Mr. Locksz had ſeen this con- 
ſequence, there is reaſon to think that he would 
have made another uſe of it. 
That a man of Mr. Lockz's judgment and 
penetration did not perceive a conſequence ſa 
evident, ſeems indeed very ſtrange; and I 
know no other account that can be given of it 
but this, that the ambiguity of the word idea 
has miſled him in this, as in ſeveral other in- 


whatſoever is the object of the underſtanding 
vhen we think, he takes it very often in that 
unlimited ſenſe; and ſo every 
be an object of thought is an idea. At other 
times, he uſes the word to fignify certain re- 
preſentative images of things in the _ 
8 | hic 
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0 relations of things, which are not "FORE. © md P. 
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ſtances. Having at fixſt defined ideas to be 


thing that can 
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CHAP, 


III. 


A 


theories concerning memory. 


* diſſent muſt come under the notion of ideas, 


TS RY 


which Philoſophers have ſuppoſed to be imme. 
diate objects of thought. At other time, 
things conceived abſtractly, without regard ty 
their exiſtence, are called ideas. Philoſophy 
is much indebted to Mr. Loc kx for his obſer. 
vations on the abuſe of words. It is pity he 
did not apply theſe obſervations to the word 
idea, the ambiguity and abuſe of which hx 
very much hurt his excellent Eſſay. 

There are ſome other opinions of Philos. 
phers concerning judgment, of which I think 
it unneceflary to ſay much. | 

Mr. Hume ſometimes adopts Mr. Lockz' 
opinion, that it is the perception of the agree 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas; ſometimes 
he maintains, that judgment and reaſoning re. 
ſolve themſelves into conception, and are no. 
thing but particular ways of conceiving objeds; 
and he ſays, that an opinion or belief may 
moſt accurately be defined, a lively idea related 
to or aſſociated with a preſent impreſſion, Treatile 
of Human Nature, vol. 1. page 172. 

I have endeavoured before, in the firſt chap- 
ter of this Eſſay, to ſhew that judgment is an 
operation of mind ſpecifically diſtinct from the 
bare conception of an object. I have allo con- 
fidered his notion of belief, in treating of thc 


mln foamed Pty % © tats A weed 
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Dr. HARTLEVY ſays, © That aſſent and 


« being only thoſe very complex internal feel 
« ings which adhere by aſſociation to fuct 
“ cluſters of words as are called propoſition 
“ in general, or affirmations and negations in 

particular.“ K 45%) 
This, if I underſtand its meaning, agrecs 
with the opinion of Mr. Hun above — 
| | tlonea 
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tioned, and has therefore been before con-C H AP. 
ſidered. | WL. 

Dr. PrIESTLY has given another definition 
of judgment. © It is nothing more than the 
« perception of the univerſal concurrence, or : 
« the perfect coincidence of two ideas; or the | 
« want of that concurrence or coincidence.” h 
« This I think coincides with Mr. Locke's de- 4 
« finition, and therefore has been already 
« conſidered.” 7755 

There are many particulars which deſerve to 
be known, and which might very properly be 
conſidered in this Eſſay on judgment; concern- 
ing the various kinds of propoſitions by which 
our judgments are expreſſed; their ſubjects 
and predicates; their converſions and oppoſi- 
tions: But as theſe are to be found in every 
ſyſtem of logic from Ax Is rOTLER down to the 
preſent age, I think it unneceſſary to ſwell this 
Eflay with the repetition of what has been ſaid 
ſo often. The remarks which have occurred 
to me upon what is commonly ſaid on theſe 
points, as well as upon the art of ſyllogiſm; 
the utility of the ſchool logic, and the improve- 
ments that may be made in it, may be found 
in 2 Short account of ARISTOTLE's Logic with 
2 which Lord KAIuEs has honoured 
— a place in his Sketches of the Hiſtory of 

an. rats 
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CHAP: | 
. 


of frft Principles in General. 


J NE of the moſt important diſtinctions of 
-our judgments is, that ſome of them are 
intuitive, others grounded on argument. 

It is not in our power to judge as: we will 
The judgment is carried along neceflarily by 
the evidence, real or ſeeming, which appears 
to us at the time. But in propoſitions that are 
ſubmitted to our judgment, there is this great 
difference; ſome are of ſuch: a nature that a 

man of ripe underſtanding may apprehend them 
diſtinctly, and perfectly underſtand their mean. 
ing without finding himſelf under any neceſſii 
of believing them to be true or falſe, probable 
or improbable. . The judgment remains in ſul. 
pence, until it is inclined: to one ſide or another 
by reaſons or arguments. "6:0 

But there are other propoſitions which are 

no ſooner underſtood than they are believed. 

IJhe judgment follows the apprehenſion of them 
neceſſarily, and both are equally, the work ot 

nature, and the reſult of our original powers. 
There. is no ſearching for evidence, no weigh- 

ing of arguments; the propoſition is not dedu- 
ced or inferred from another ; it has the light 
of truth in itſelf, and has no occaſion to bor- 
row it from another. | : 

Propoſitions of the laſt kind, when they arc 
uſed in matters of ſcience, have commonly 

been called axioms; and on whatever occaſion 
they are uſed, are called irt principles, princi- 
les ¶ common ſenſe, common nations, * 
truihi. 
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Of FIRST PRINCIPLES in GENERAL. 


jruths, Cickxo calls them Nature judicia, CH AP. 


udicia communibus hominum fenſibus infixa. 


Lord SHAFTESBURY expreſſes them by the —Y 


words, natural knowledge, fundamental reaſon, 


and common ſenſe. 

What has been ſaid, I think, is ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh firſt principles, or intuitive judg- 
ments, from thoſe which may be afcribed to 
the power of reaſoning ; nor is it a juſt objec- 
tion againſt this diſtinction, that there may be 
ſome judgments concerning which we may be 
dubious to which claſs they ought to be refer. 
red. There is a real diſtinction between per- 
ſons within the houſe, and thoſe that are with. 
out; yet it may be dubious to which the man 
belongs that ſtands upon the threſhold. 

The power of reafoning, that is of drawing 
a confluſion from a chain of premiſes, may 
with ſome propriety be called an art. All 
« reaſoning,” fays Mr. Lock, © is ſearch 
* and caſting about, and requires pains and 
application. It reſembles the power of 
walking, which is acquired by uſe and exer- 
ciſe, Nature prompts to it, and has given the 
power of acquiring it ; but muſt be aided by 
frequent exercife before we are able to walk. 
After repeated efforts, much ſtumbling, and 
many falls, we learn to walk; and it is in a 
ſimilar manner that we learn to reaſon. 

But the power of judging in ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions, which are clearly underſtood, may 
be compared to the power of ſwallowing our 
food. It is purely natural, and therefore com- 
mon to the learned, and the unlearned ; to 
the trained, and the untrained: It requires 
npeneſs- of underſtanding, and freedom from 
prejudice, but nothing elle. | 
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CHAP. I take it for granted, that there are ſelf. ext 


2 


cient and in modern times. 


dent principles. Nobody, I think, denies i. 
And if any man were ſo ſceptical as to den 
that there is any propoſition that is ſelf- evident, 
I ſee not how it would be poſſible to convince 
him by reaſoning. 

But yet there ſeems to be great difference d 
opinions among Philoſophers about firſt prin. 
ciples. What one takes to be ſelf. evident, 
another labours to prove by arguments, and: 
third denies altogether. 

Thus, before the time of Des Carrss, it 
was taken for a firſt principle, that there is: 
ſun and a moon, an earth and ſea, which re. 
ally exiſt, whether we think of them or not, 
Des CarTEs thought that the exiſtence of 
thoſe things ought to be proved by argument; 
and in this he has been followed by Mart 
BRANCHE, ARNAULD, and Locke. They 
have all laboured to prove, by very weak rea. 
ſoning, the exiſtence of external objects of 
ſenſe; and BERKELEV and Hume, ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of their arguments, have been 
led to deny their exiſtence altogether. 

The ancient Philoſophers: granted, that all 
knowledge muſt be grounded on firſt princi- 
ples, and that there is no reaſoning without 
them. The Peripatetic philoſophy was redun- 
dant rather than, deficient in firſt - principles, 
Perhaps the abuſe of them in that ancient ſyl- 
tem may have brought them into diſcredit in 
modern times ; for as the beſt things may be 
abuſed, ſo that abuſe is apt to give a diſguſt to 


the thing itſelf ; and as one extreme often leads 


into the oppoſite, this ſeems to have been the 
caſe in the reſpect paid to firſt principles in an- 


Des 
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Dzs CarTzs thought one principle, expreſ-CH AP. 
ſed in one word cogito, a ſufficient foundation IN. 
for his whole ſyſtem, and aſked no more. | 

Mr. LockE 3 to think firſt principles of 
very ſmall uſe. Knowledge conſiſting, ac- 
cording to him, in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas; when we 
have clear ideas, and are able to compare them 
together, we may always fabricate firſt princi- 

les as often as we have occaſion for them. 
Such differences we find among Philoſophers | | 
about firſt principles. | 

It is likewiſe a queſtion of ſome moment, 
whether the differences among men about firſt 
principles can be brought to any iſſue? When, ' 
in diſputes, one man maintains that to be a | 
firſt principle, which another denies, common- bl 
ly both parties appeal to common ſenſe, and 
ſo the matter reſts. Now, is there no way of 
diſcuſſing this appeal? Is there no mark or 
criterion, whereby firſt principles that are tru- 
ly ſuch, may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that 
aſſume the character without a juſt title? I 
ſtall humbly offer in the following propoſitions 
what appears to me to be agreeable-to truth in 
* theſe matters, always ready to change my opi- 
hout nion upon conviction. | 
dun. 1. Firſt, I hold it to be certain, and even 
ples, demonſtrable, That all knowledge got by rea · 

t H. ning muſt be built upon firſt principles. 

it in This is as certain as that every houſe muſt 
y be have a foundation. The power of reaſoning, 
iſt to in this reſpect, reſembles the mechanical pow- 
leads ers or engines; it muſt have a fixed point to 

1 the reſt upon, otherwiſe it ſpends its forte in the 
2 an- ur, and produces no effect. 


Dres Vol. II. | R When 
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CHAP, When we examine, in the way of analyſis, 

IV. theevidence of any propoſition, either we find 

Mit ſelf-evident, or it reſts upon one or more 

propoſitions that ſupport it. The ſame thing 

may be ſaid of the propoſitions that ſupport it 

and of thoſe that ſupport them, as far back az 

we can go. But we cannot go back in this 

track to infinity. Where then muſt this ans. 

lyſis ſtop ? It is evident that it muſt ſtop only 

when we come to propoſitions, which ſupport 

all that are built upon them, but are themſelves 

ſupported by none, that is, to ſeli-evident pro- 
poſitions. N 

Let us again conſider a ſynthetical proof of 

any kind, where we begin with the premiſes, 

and purſue a train of conſequences, until ve | 


1 come to the laſt concluſion, or thing to be 1 
Tir proved. Here we muſt begin, either with c 
Ft) felf-evident propoſitions, or with ſuch as have ˖ 
0 been already proved. When the laſt is the By 
FH caſe, the proof of the propoſitions, thus aſſumel, ill - 
= is a part of our proof; and the proof is defict i 
7 3 ent without it. Suppoſe then the deficiency n 
i ſupplied, and the proof completed, is it no! tr 
on: evident that it muſt ſet out with ſelf-evident 8 - 
. | propoſitions, and that the whole evidence mul N ch 


reſt upon them? So that it appears to be de- 
monſtrable that, without firſt principles, an gr. 
 Iytical reaſoning could have no end, and iy» Bi; 
tetical reaſoning could have no beginning; Wl... 
and that every concluſion got by reaſoning Gl 
muſt reſt with its whole weight upon firſt pril. 
ciples, as the building docs upon its founda- qua 

tion. | 
2. A ſecond propoſition is, That ſome fil 
principles yield concluſions that are wr deen 
others 
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others ſuch — = 3 in various de- C 7 5 T. 
ces, from the higheſt probability to the low- I. 
oy Hh — 

In juſt reaſoning, the ſtrength or weakneſs 
of the concluſion will always correſpond to 
that of the principles on which it is grounded. 

In a matter of teſtimony, it is ſelf-evident, 
that the teſtimony of two is better than that of 
one, ſuppoſing them equal in character, and 
in their means of knowledge; yet the ſimple 
teſtimony may be true, and that which is pre- 
ferred to it may be falſe. 

When an experiment has ſucceeded in ſe- 


f o yeral trials, and the circumſtances have been 
ues marked with care, there is a ſelf-evident pro- 
45 bability of its ſucceeding in a new trial; but 
0 


there is no certainty. The probability, in 
ſome caſes, is much greater than in others; 
becauſe, in ſome caſes, it is much eaſier to 
obſerve all the circumſtances that may have 
influence upon the event than in others. And 
it is poſſible, that, after many experiments 
made with care, our expectation may be fruſ- 
trated in a ſucceeding one, by the variation of 
lome circumſtance that has not, or perhaps 


e mut could not be obſerved. 

be de Sir I8Aac NEwToON has laid it down as a 
„eerst principle in natural philoſophy, that a 
ad hn property which has been found in all bodies 
1D5 ' upon which we have had acceſs to make expe- 
Alone riments, and which has always been found in 
t pr!" its quantity to be in exact proportion to tlie 


quantity of matter in every body, is to be held 
as an univerſal property of matter. 


me f This principle, as far as I know, has never 
mw deen called in queſtion. The evidence we 


have, that all matter is diviſible, moveable, 
R 2 ſolid, 


1 E &' EVE: 


CHAP.ſohd, and inert, is reſolveable into this prin- 
ciple ; and if it be not true, we cannot have 
any rational conviction that all matter has thoſe 
properties. From the ſame principle that great 
man has ſhewn, that we have reaſon to con. 

_ clude, that all bodies gravitate towards each 
other. Y 

This principle, however, has not that kind 

of evidence which mathematical axioms have, 

It is not a neceflary truth whoſe contrary is 

impoſſible; nor did Sir IsAAc ever conceiveit 

to be ſuch. And if it ſhould ever be found, 

by juſt experiments, that there is any part in 

the compoſition of ſome bodies which has not 

c gravity, the fact, if duly aſcertained, mult be 

admitted as an exception to the general law of 

gravitation. | 

In . games of chance, it 1s a firſt principle, 
that every ſide of a die has an equal chance to 
be turned up; and that, in a lottery, ever 
ticket has an equal chance of being drawn out. 

From ſuch firſt principles as theſe, which arc 

the beſt we can have in ſuch matters, we ma 

deduce, by demonſtrative reaſoning, the pre- 
ciſe degree of probability of every event in ſuc 
games. 

But the principles of all this accurate and 

profound reaſoning can never yield a certalt 

concluſion, it being impoſſible to ſupply a de 

fect in the firſt principles by any accuracy i 

the reaſoning that is grounded upon them. 4 

water, by its gravity, can riſe no higher in i 

courſe than the, fountain, howeyer artfully! 

be conducted; ſo no concluſion of reaſon} 
can have a greater degree of evidence than tle 
firſt principles from which it is drawn. 
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From theſe inſtances, it is evident, that as CHAP. 
there are ſome firſt principles that yield con- IV. 
cluſions of abſolute certainty; ſo there are 
others that can only yield probable concluſions; 
and that the loweſt degree of probability muſt 
be grounded on firſt principles as well as abſo- 
lute certainty. WE. | . 

3. A third propoſition is, that it would con- 
tribute greatly to the ſtability of human know- 
ledge, and conſequently to the improvement 
of it, if the firft principles upon which the va- 
rious parts of it are grounded were pointed out 
and aſcertained. N plan 

We have ground to think ſo, both from 
facts, and from the nature of the thing. 

There are two branches of human know- 
ledge in which this method has been followed, 
to wit, mathematics and natural philoſophy ; 
in mathematics, as far as we have books. It 
is in this ſcience only, that, for more than two 
thouſand years ſince it began to be cultivated, 
we find no ſects, no contrary ſyſtems, and 
hardly any diſputes; or, if there have been diſ- 
putes, they have ended as ſoon as the animo- 
ſity of parties ſubſided, and have never been 
again revived. The ſcience, once firmly eſta- 
bliſhed upon the foundation of a few axioms 
and definitions, as upon a rock, has grown from 
age to age, ſo as to become the loſtieſt and the 
moſt ſolid fabric that human reaſon can boaſt. 

Natural philoſophy, till leſs than two hun- 
dred years ago, remained in the ſame fluctua- 
ting ſtate with the other ſciences. Every new 
ſyſtem pulled up the olds by the roots. The 
iyſtem builders, indeed, were always willing 
do accept of the aid of firſt principles, when 


they were of their ſide ; but finding them in- 


ſufhciens 


w QBs. oc 


CHA AP. ſufficient to ſupport the fabric which their ima. 


=Eination had raiſed, they were only brought in 
as auxiliaries, and ſo intermixed with conjec. 
tures, and with lame inductions, that their ſyſ. 
tems were like NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S image, 
whoſe feet were partly of iron and partly of 
clay. 
3 Bacon firſt delineated the only ſolid 
foundation on which natural philoſophy can be 
built; and Sir Isaac NewrTon reduced the 
rinciples laid down by Bacon anto three or 
— axioms, which he calls regulæ philaſapban. 


di. From theſe, together with the phænome- 


na obſerved by the ſenſes, which he likewiſe 
lays down as firſt principles, he deduces, by 
ſtrict reaſoning, the propoſitions contained in 
the third book of his Principia, and in his 
Optics; and by this means has raiſed a fabric 
in thoſe two branches of natural philoſophy, 
which is not liable to be ſhaken by doubtful 
diſputation, but ſtands immoveable upon the 
baſis of ſelf- evident principles. | 

This fabric has been carried on by the ac- 
ceſion of new diſcoveries ; but is no more 
ſubject to revolutions. + 
| The diſputes about materiaprimg, ſubſtantial 
forms, Nature's abhorring a vacuum, and bo- 
dies having no gravitation in their proper place, 
are now no more. The builders in this work 
are not put to the neceſſity of holding a weapon 
in one hand while they build with the other: 
their whole employment is to carry on the 
work. 

Vet it ſeems to be very probable, that if na- 
tural philoſophy had not been reared upon this 
ſolid E of ſelf-evident principles, it 


wherein 


would have been to this day a field of battle, 
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diſputed, and nothing fixed and determined. 

I acknowledge that mathematics and natura 
philoſophy, eſpecially the former, have this ad- 
vantage of moſt other ſciences, that it is leſs 
dificult to form diſtin& and determinate con- 
ceptions of the objects about which they are 
employed; but as this difficulty is not inſupe- 
rable, it affords a good reaſon, indeed, why 
other ſciences ſhould have a longer infancy ; 
but no reaſon at all why they may not at laſt 
arrive at maturity, by the ſame ſteps as thoſe 
of quicker growth. 

The facts I have mentioned may therefore 
lead us to conclude, that if in other branches 
of philoſophy the firſt principles were laid 
down, as has been done in mathematics and 
natural philoſophy, and the ſubſequent con- 
cluſions grounded upon them, this would make 
it much more eaſy to diſtinguiſh what is ſolid 
and well ſupported from. the vain fictions of 
human fancy. 

But laying aſide facts, the nature of the 
thing leads to the ſame concluſion. 

For when any ſyſtem is grounded upon firſt 
principles, and deduced regularly from them, 
we have a thread to lead us through the laby- 
riath, The judgment has a diſtinct and deter- 
minate object. The heterogeneous parts being 
ſeparated, can be examined each by itſelf. 

The whole ſyſtem is reduced to axioms, de- 
finitions, and deductions. Theſe are materials 
of very different nature, and to be meaſured 
by a very different ſtandard; and it is much 
more eaſy to judge of each, taken by itſelf, 
than to judge of a maſs wherein they are knead- 
ed together without diſtinction. Let us con- 
how we judge of each of them. 

6 Firh, 


wherein: every inch of ground would have been © = AP. 
— 
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CHAP. Hi, As to definitions, the matter is v 
IV. eaſy. They relate only to words, and differ. 
ences about them may produce different way; 
of ſpeaking, but can never produce different 
ways of thinking, while every man keeps to 
his own definitions. 5 
But as there is not a more plentiful ſource of 
fallacies in reaſoning than mens uſing the ſame 
word ſometimes in one ſenſe and at other times 
in another, the beſt means of preventing ſuch 
fallacies, or of detecting them when they are 
gommitted, 1s definitions of words as accurate 
as can be given. g | 
Secondly, As to deduQions drawn from prin- 
ciples granted on both ſides, I do not ſee how 
they can long be a matter of diſpute among 
men who are not blinded by prejudice or partia- 
lity : For the rules of reaſoning by which in- 
ferences may be drawn from premiſes have 
been for two thouſand years fixed with great 
unanimity. No man pretends to diſpute the 
rules of reaſoning laid down by ARIS TO TL, 
and repeated by every writer in dialectics. 
And we may obſerve by the way, that the 
reaſon why Logicians have been ſo unanimous 
in determining the rules of reaſoning, from 
4. ARISTOTLE down to this day, ſeems to be, 
3 that they were by that great genius raiſed, in 
1 a ſcientific manner, from a few definitions and 
axioms. It may farther be obſerved, that 
when men differ about a deduction, whether 
it follows from certain premiſes, this I think is 
always owing to their differing about ſome firlt 
principle. I ſhall explain this by an example. 
Suppoſe that, from a thing having begun to 
exiſt, one man infers that it muſt * had a 
cauſe ; another man does not admit the infer- 
i; Ie enco. 
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ence. Here it is evident, that the firſt takes CH A P. 


it for a ſelf-evident principle, that every thing 
which begins to exiſt muſt have a cauſe. The 
other does not allow this to be ſelf-evident. 
Let them ſettle this point, and the diſpute will 
be at an end. 


249 


. 


Thus I think it appears, that in matters of 


ſcience, if the terms be properly explained, the 
firſt principles upon which the reaſoning is 
grounded be laid down and expoſed to exami- 


nation, and the concluſions regularly deduced 


from them, it might be expected, that men of 
candour and capacity, who love truth, and 
have patience to examine things coolly, might 
come to unanimity with regard to the force of 
the deductions, and that their differences might 
be reduced to thoſe they may have about firſt 
principles, 

4. A fourth propoſition is, that Nature hath 
not left us deſtitute of means whereby the can- 
did and honeſt part of mankind may be 
brought to unanimity when they happen to 
differ about firſt principles. 

When men differ about things that are taken 
to be firſt principles or ſelf-evident truths, rea- 
ſoning ſeems to be at an end. Each party ap- 
peals to common ſenſe. When one man's 
common ſenſe gives one determination, ano- 
ther man's a contrary determination, there 
ſeems to be no remedy but to leave every man 
to enjoy his own opinion. This is a common 
obſervation, and I believe a juſt one, if it be 
Tightly underſtood, 

Itis in vain to reaſon with a man who denies 
the firſt principles on which the reaſoning is 
grounded. Thus, it would be in vain to at- 
tempt the proof of a propoſition in Eu cli to 

a man 


N 
1 
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CHAP.a man who denies the axioms. Indeed, we 

a can ought never to reaſon with men who deny firſt 

| principles from obſtinacy and unwillingneſs to 
yield to reaſon. | 

But is it not poſſible, that men who really 
love truth, and are open to conviction, may 
differ about firſt principle: 

I think it is poſſible, and that it cannot, 
without great want of charity, be denied to 
be poſlible. | 

When this happens, every man who believes 
that there is a real diſtin&tion between truth 
and error, and that the faculties which God 
has given us are not in their nature fallacious, 
muſt be convinced that there is a defect, or a 
perverſion of judgment on the one fide or the 

ahi ig 150 Fre : 
A man of candour and humility will, in 
ſuch a caſe, very naturally ſuſpe& his own 
judgment, ſo far as to be defirous to enter into 
a ſerious examination, even of what he has 
long held as a firſt principle. He will think 
it not impoſſible, that although his heart be 
upright, his judgment may have been pervert- 
ed, by education, by authority, by party zeal, 
or by ſome other of the common cauſes of 
error, from the influence of which neither 
parts nor integrity exempt the human under- 
ſtanding. 118 8 
In ſuch a ſtate of mind, ſo amiable, and ſo 
becoming every good man, has Nature leſt 
him deſtitute of any rational means by which 
he may be enabled, either to correct his judg- 
ment 1 it be wrong, or to confirm it if it be 
right 
1 hope it is not ſo. I hope that, by the 
means which Nature bas furniſhed, RR 
| wu: es 
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fies about firſt principles may be brought to an C H A P. 
ilue, and that the real lovers of truth may IV. 
come to unanimity with regard to them. 

It is true, that, in other controverſies, the 
proceſs by which the truth of a propoſition is 
diſcovered, or its falſehood detected, is by 
ſhew ing its neceſſary connection with firſt prin- 
ciples, or its repugnancy to them. It is true, 
likewiſe, that when the controverſy is, whether 
a propoſition be itſelf a firſt principle, this pro- 
ceſs cannot be applied. The truth, therefore, 
in controverſies of this kind, labours under a 
peculiar diſadvantage. But it has advantages 
of another kind to compenſate this. 

1. For, in the fr/# place, in ſuch contro- 
verſies, every man 1s a competent judge ; and 
er as it is difficult to impoſe upon man- 

To judge of firſt principles, requires no 
more than a ſound mind free from prejudice, 
and a diſtinct conception of the queſtion. The 
learned and the unlearned, the Philoſopher 
and the day-labourer, are upon a level, and 
will paſs the ſame judgment, when they are 
not miſled by ſome bias, or taught to renounce q 
their — from ſome miſtaken reli- 
gious principle. 

In matters beyond the reach of common un- 
derſtanding, the many are led by the few, 
and willingly yield to their authority. But, in 
matters of common ſenſe, the few muſt yield 
to the many, when local and temporary pre- 
judices are removed. No man is now moved 
by the ſubtile arguments of Zxxo againſt mo- 
non, though perhaps he knows not how to an- 

: Yy 2 - 


Iwer them 
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markable inſtance of this truth. That ſyſtem, 
of which PyRRHO was reputed the father, was 
carried down, through a ſucceſſion of ages, 
by very able and acute Philoſophers, who 
taught men to. believe nothing at all, and 
eſteemed it the higheſt pitch of human wiſdon 
to with-hold aſſent from every propoſition 
whatſoever. It was ſupported with very great 
ſubtilty and learning, as we ſee from the wri. 
tings of SExrus Eurikicus, the only author 
of that ſe& whoſe writings have come down to 
our age. The aſſault of the Sceptics againſt 
all ſcience ſeems to have been*managed with 
more art and addreſs than the defence of the 
Dogmatiſts. 1957 2 
Let, as this ſyſtem was an inſult upon the 
common ſenſe of mankind, it died away of it- 
ſelf ; and it would be in vain to attempt to re- 
vive it. The modern ſcepticiſm is very diffet. 
ent from the ancient, otherwiſe it would not 
have been allowed a hearing; and, when it 
has loſt the grace of novelty, it will die away 
allo, though it ſhould never be refuted. 
Ihe modern ſcepticiſm, I mean that of Mr. 
Hume, is built upon principles which were 
very generally maintained by Philoſophers, ti 
though they did not ſee that they led to ſcepti- be 
ciſm. Mr. Hume, by tracing, with great ar 
acuteneſs and ingenuity, the ban 96 of 
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principles commonly received, has ſhewn that ay 

they overturn all knowledge, and at laſt over- ar 

turn themſelves, and leave the mind in perfed pe 

: ſuſpenſe. | 1. 


2. Secondly, We may obſerve, that opinions fic 
which contradict firſt principles are diſtinguiſt- ſu 
ed from other errors by this; that they are not th 
only falſe, but abſurd : And, to diſcountenance a1 
} | | | | abſurdity, 
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abſurdity, Nature hath Jo us a particular C H A F. 
emotion, to wit, that of ridicule, which ſeems IV. 
intended for this very purpoſe of putting out 

of countenance what is abſurd, either in opi- 

nion or practice. 

This weapon, when properly applied, cuts 
with as keen an edge as argument. Nature 
hath furniſhed us with the firſt to expoſe ab- ; 
ſurdity ; as with the laſt to refute error. Both ; 
are well fitted for their ſeveral offices, and are 
equally N. to truth when properly uſed. 

Both may be abuſed to ſerve the cauſe of 
error: But the ſame degree of judgment, 
which ſerves to detect the abuſe of argument 
in falſe reaſoning, ſerves to detect the abuſe of 
ridicule when it is wrong directed. | 

Some have from nature a happier talent for 
ridicule than others ; and the fame thing holds 
with regard to the talent of reaſoning. Indeed, 
| conceive there is hardly any abſurdity, which, 
when touched with the pencil of a Lucian, a 
SWIFT, or a VOLTAIRE, would not be put out 
of countenance, when there is not ſome religi- 
ous panic, or very powerful prejudice, to 
blind the underſtanding. | | 

But it muſt be acknowledged, . that the emo- 
tion of ridicule, even when moſt natural, may 
be ſtifled by an emotion of a contrary nature, 
and cannot operate till that is removed. 

Thus, if the notion of ſanctity is annexed to 
an object, it is no longer a laughable matter; 
and this viſor muſt be pulled off before it ap- 
pears ridiculous. Hence we ſee, that. notions 
which appear moſt ridiculous to all who con- 
ſider them coolly and indifferently, have no 
ſuch appearance to thoſe who never thought of 
them, but 'under the impreſſion of religious 
awe and dread. 


Even 
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CHAP. Even where religion is not concerned, the 


novelty of an opinion to thoſe who are too fond 
of novelties; the gravity and ſolemnity with 
which it is introduced; the opinion we have 
entertained of the author; its apparent con. 
nection with principles already embraced, or 
ſubſerviency to intereſts which we have at 
heartz and, above all, its being fixed in out 
minds at that time of life when we receive in. 
plicitly what we are taught; may cover its ah. 
ſurdity, and faſcinate the underſtanding for a 
time. 

But if ever we are able to view it naked, 
and ſtripped of thoſe adventitious circumſtan- 
ces from which it borrowed its importance and 
authority, the natural emotion of. ridicule will 
exert its force. An abſurdity can be enter- 
tained by men of ſenfe no longer than it wears 
a maſk. When any man 1s found who has the 
{kill or the boldneſs to pull off the maſk, it 
can no longer bear the light; it ſlinks into dark 
corners for a while, and then is no more heard 
of, but as an object of ridicule, 

Thus I conceive, that firſt principles, which 
are really the dictates of common ſenſe, and 
directly oppoſed to abſurdities in opinion, will 
always, from the conſtitution of human na- 
ture, ſupport themſelves, and gain rather than 
loſe ground among mankind. 

3. Thirdly, It may be obſerved, that al. 
though it is contrary to the nature of firſt 
principles to admit of direct or apodidtical 
proot; yet there are certain ways of * 
even about them, by which thoſe that are] 
and ſolid may be confirmed, and thoſe that are 
falſe may be detected. It may here be proper 

| | to 
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to mention ſome of the topics from which we C HAP. 
may reaſon in matters of this kind. i wa 
tir, It is a good argument ad hominem, if | 
it can be ſhewn, that a firſt principle which a 
man rejects, ſtands upon the ſame footing 
with others which he admits: For, when this 
is the caſe, he muſt be guilty of an incon- 
ſiſtency who holds the one and rejects the 
other. 
Thus the faculties of conſciouſneſs, of me- 
mory, of external ſenſe, and of reaſon, are 
all equally the gifts of Nature. No good rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for receiving the teſtimony 
of one of them, which is not of equal force 
with regard to the others. The greateſt Scep- 
tics admit the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs, and 
allow, that what it teſtifies is to be held as a 
firſt principle. If therefore they reject the 
immediate teſtimony of ſenſe, or of memory, 
they are guilty of an inconſiſtency. 
Secondly, A firſt principle may admit of a 
proof ad abſurdum. | 
In this kind of proof, which is very common 
in mathematics, we ſuppoſe the contradictory 
propoſition to be true. We trace the conſe- 
quences of that ſuppoſition in a train of rea- 
ſoning; and if we find any of its neceſl; 
conſequences to be manifeſtly abſurd, we con- 
clude the ſuppoſition from which it followed 
to be falſe; and therefore its contradiQory to 
be true. | 
There is hardly any propoſition eſpecially of 
thoſe that may claim the character of firſt prin- 
ciples, that ſtands alone and unconnected. 
It draws many others along with it in a chain 
that cannot be broken. He that takes ir up 
mult bear the burden of all its conſequences p 
an 
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CH AP. and if that is too heavy for him to bear, hy 
| muſt not pretend to take it up. 

Thirdly, I conceive, that the conſent of age 
and nations, of the learned and unlearned, 
ought to have great authority with regard to 
firſt principles, where every man is a compe. 

tent judge. | 

Our ordinary conduct in life is built upon 
firſt principles, as well as our ſpeculations in 
philoſophy; and every motive to action ſup. 
poſes ſome belief. When we find a general 
agreement among men, in principles that con- 
cern human life, this muſt have great autho- 
rity with every ſober mind that loves truth. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve the fruitleſs pains 
which Biſhop BERKELEV takes to ſhew, that 
his ſyſtem of the non-exiſtence of a material 
world did not contradict the ſentiments of 
the vulgar, but thoſe only of the Philoſophers, 

With good reaſon he dreaded more to op- 

oſe the authority of vulgar opinion in a mat- 
ter of this kind, than all the ſchools of Philo- 
ſophers. We | 

Here perhaps it will be ſaid, What has au- 
thority to. do in matters of opinion? Is truth 
to be determined by moſt votes? Or is autho- 
Tity to be again raiſed out of its grave to ty- 

ranniſe over mankind? © | | 

I am aware that, in this age, an advocate 
for authority has a very 3 plea; 
but I wiſh to give no more to authority than is 
its due. (247. | 

Moſt juſtly do we honour the names of tho'c 
benefactors to mankind who have contributed 
more or leſs to break the yoke of that autho- 
rity which deprives men of the natural, the 
unalienable right of judging for IR 

| ut 
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this authority, and againſt all who would ſub- 


common the folly is, of going from one faulty 
extreme into the oppoſite. 

Authority, though a very tyrannical miſtreſs 
to private judgment, may yet, on ſome occas 
ſions, be a uſeful handmaid; this is all the is 
entitled to, and this is all I plead in her behalf. 

The juſtice of this plea will appear by put- 
ting a caſe in a ſcience, in which, of all ſci- 
ences, authority is acknowledged to have leaſt 


W 
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Suppoſe a Mathematician has made a diſco- 
very in that fcience which he thinks important; 
that he has put his demonſtration in juſt order; 
and, after examining it with an attentive eye, 
has found no flaw in it; I would aſk, Will 


there not be ſtill in his breaſt ſome diffidence, 
F ome jealouſy leaſt the ardour of invention 
= may have made him overlook ſome falſe ſtep? 


Ibis muſt be granted. | | 
He commits his demonſtration to the exa⸗ 


* mination of a mathematical friend, whom he 
= eſteems a competent judge, and waits with im- 


patience the iſſue of his judgment. Here 1 
would aſk again, Whether the verdict of his 
friend, according as it is favourable or un- 
Bavourable, will not greatly increaſe or dimi- 
niſh his confidence in his own judgment? Moſt | 
certainly it will, and it ought. 

If the judgment of his friend agree with his 
dyn, eſpecially if it be confirmed by two or 
bree able judges, he refts ſecure of his diſco- 
ery without farther examination; but if it be 
afavourable, he is brought back into a kind 
i ſulpenſe, until the part that is ſuſpefted un- 

Vol. I. n dergoes 


but while we indulge a juſt animoſity againſt CHA P. 


jet us to its tyranny, let us remember ho 
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CH AP. dergoes a new and a more rigorous exam. 
IV. nation. Ty 

I hope what is fuppoſed in this caſe is agree 
able to nature, and to the experience of candil 
and modeſt men on ſuch occaſions; yet hen 

" we ſee a man's judgment, even in a mathems 
tical demonſtration, conſcious of ſome feeble. 
neſs in itſelf, ſeeking the aid of authority ty 
ſupport it, greatly ſtrengthened by that author. 
ty, and hardly able to ſtand erect againſt i, 
without ſome new aid. TE 

Society in judgment, of thoſe who are ei 
teemed fair and competent judges, has effech 
very ſimilar to thoſe of civil ſociety ; it give 
ſtrength and courage to every individual; i 
removes that timidity which is as naturally the 
companion of ſolitary judgment, as of a foli 
tary man in the ſtate of nature. | 

Let us judge for ourſelves therefore, but le 
us not diſdain to take that aid from the autho- 
rity of other competent judges, which a Ms 
thematician thinks it neceſſary to take in that 
ſcience, which of all fciences has leaſt to do 
with authority. 

In a matter of common ſenſe, every man 
no leſs a competent judge than a Mathemai- 
clan is in a mathematical demonſtration; and 

there muſt be a great preſumption that the 
judgment of mankind, in ſuch a matter, | 
the natural iſſue of thoſe faculties which God 

| hath given them. Such a judgment can be 
erroneous only when there is ſome cauſe of ti 
error, as general as the error is: When tl 

can be ſhewn to be the caſe, I acknowledge i 

. ought to have its due weight. But to ſuppoſe 
a general deviation from truth among man- 
kind in things ſelf-evident, of which no cauſe 
can be aſſigned, is highly unreaſonable. 

| Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be thought impoſſible to col · C H AP. 
ect the general opinion of men upon any point 
whatſoever ; and therefore, that this authority ; 
can ſerve us in no ſtead in examining fi 
principles. But J apprehend, that in many ca- 
es this is neither impoſſible nor difficult. 
Who can doubt whether men have univer- 
ally believed the exiſtence of a material world: 
Who can doubt whether men have univerſally 
believed, that every change that happens in 
nature muſt have a cauſe ? Who can doubt 
phether men have univerſally believed, that 
here is a right and a wrong in human conduct; 
ome things that merit blame, and others 
hat are entitled to approbation ? 
The univerſality of theſe opinions, and of 
many ſuch that might be named, is ſufficiently 
wident, from the whole tenor of human con- 
uf, as far as our acquaintance reaches, and 
om the hiſtory of all ages and nations of 
rhich we have any records. 
There are other opinions that appear to be 
Iniverſal, from what is common in the ſtruc- 
ure of all languages. | 
Language is the expreſs image and picture 
human thoughts; and from the picture we 
hay draw ſome certain concluſions concerning 
To. Sad, Got 
We find in all linguages the ſame parts of 
peech ; we find nouns, ſubſtantive and ad- 
tive 5 verbs, active and paſſive, in their va- 
ous tenſes; numbers, and moods; Some 
les of ſyntax are the ſame in all languages. 
Now what is common in the ſtructure of 
nguages, indicates an uniformity of opinion 


thoſe things upon which that ſtructure is 
rounded; 4 
| 8 2 The 
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. CHAP. The diſtinction between ſubſtances, and the 


IV. 
— 


| Thus the belief we have, that the perſons abo 


qualities belonging to them; between though, 
and the being that thinks; between thought, 
and the objects of thought; is to be found i 
the ſtructure of all languages: And therefor, 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, which aboliſh thoſe di 
tinctions, wage war with the common ſenſe d 
mankind. Re 

We are apt to imagine, that thoſe who for. 
med languages were no Metaphyſicians; bu 
the firſt principles of all ſciences are the di. 
tates of common ſenſe, and he open to al 
men; and every man who has conſidered th 
ſtructure of language in a philoſophical light 
will find infallible proofs that thoſe who har 
framed it, and thoſe who uſe it with unde: 
ſtanding, have the power of making accunt 
diſtinctions, and of forming general concept: 
ons, as well as Philoſophers. Nature has ji 
ven thoſe powers to all men, and they can uk 
them when their occaſions require it; but the 
leave it tothePhiloſophers to give names to then, 
and to deſcant upon their nature. In like mar 
ner, Nature has given eyes to all men, a 
they cam make good ule of them; but t. 
ſtructure of the eye, and the theory of viſa, 
is the buſineſs of Philoſophers. 
Fonrthly, Opinions that appear ſo eath l 
the minds of men, that they cannot be the c 
fect of education, or of falſe reaſoning, har: 
good claim to be conſidered as firſt princip 


us are living and intelligent beings, is a beg 
for which perhaps we can give ſome reaſon 
when we are able to reaſon ; but we had ti 
belief before we could reaſon, and before F 
could learn it by inſtruction. It 1 
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fore to be an immediate effect of our conſtitu-C yr '- P. 
tion. : 
The laft topic I ſhall mention is, when an > 
opinion is ſo neceſſary in the conduct of life, 
that without the belief of it, a man muſt be 
led into a thouſand abſurdities in practice, 
ſuch an opinion, when we can give no other 
reaſon for it, may ſafely be taken for a firſt 
principle. | DEI 
Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, that al- 
though firſt principles are not capable of direct 
proof, yet differences, that may happen with 
regard to them among men of candour, are 
not without remedy ; that Nature has not left 
us deftitute of means by which we may difco- 
ver _— of this _ and that * — are 
s of reaſoning, with regard to firſt princi- 
— by which thoſe that Seb truly ſuch may 
de diſtinguiſhed from vulgar errors or prejudi- 
ces. l 
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CHAP. v. 
The firſt Principles of contingent Truths, 


| URELY, ſays Biſhop BERKELEV, it 
* \ J is a work well deſerving our pains, to 
«© make a ſtrict enquiry concerning the fi 
5 principles of knowledge; to fift and em. 
& mine them on all ſides.” What was faid in 
the laſt chapter, is intended both to ſhew the 
importance of this enquiry,. and ta make it 
more eaſy. yp RE 
But, in order. that ſuch an enquiry may he 
actually made, it is neceſſary that the fir 
principles of knowledge be diſtinguiſhed from 
other truths, and preſented to view, that they 
may be ſifted and examined on all ſides. In 
order to this end, I ſhall attempt a detail d 
thoſe I take to be ſuch, and of the reaſons wiy 
I think them entitled to that character. 

If the enumeration ſhould appear to ſome 
redundant, to others deficient, and to others 
both; if things, which I conceive to be fi 
principles, ſhould to others appear to be vul- 
gar errors, or to be truths which derive the 
evidence from other truths, - and therefore 
not firſt principles; in theſe things every man 
muſt judge for himſelf. I ſhall rejoice to 
Tee an enumeration more perfect in any or in 
all of thoſe reſpects; being perſuaded, that 
the agreement of men of judgment and can. 
dour in firſt principles, would be of no les 
conſequence to the advancement of knowledge 
in general, than the agreement of Mites: 


Firſt Principles of Contingent Truths. 


the advancement of that ſcience. 


human knowledge, whether they be ſelf-evi- 
dent, or deduced from thoſe that are ſelf-evi- 
dent, may be reduced to two claſſes. They 
are either neceſſary and immutable truths, 
whoſe contrary is impoſſible, or they are con- 
tingent and mutable, depending upon ſome. 
elfect of will and power, which had a begin- 
ning, and may have an end. 

That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of 
the ſame baſe and the ſame altitude, is a ne- 
ceſſary truth. It depends not upon the will 
and power of any being. Ir is immutably true, 
and the contrary impoſſible, That the ſun is 
the centre, about which the earth, and the 
other planets of our ſyſtem, perform their re- 
wlutions, is a truth; but it is not a neceſſa 
truth. It depends upon the power and will of 
that Being who made the ſun and all the pla- 
nets, and who gave them thoſe motions that 
ſeemed beſt to him. 

If all truths were neceſſary truths, there 


rſt would be no occaſion for different tenſes in 
ul. the verbs by which they are expreſſed. What 
eit is true in the preſent time, would be true in 


the paſt and future; and there would be no 
change or variation of any thing in nature. 

We uſe the preſent tenſe in expreſſing neceſ- 
ary truths; but it is only becauſe there is no 


hat lexion of the verb which includes all times. 
in- When I ſay that three is the half of fix, I uſe 
el the preſent tenſe only; but I mean to expreſs 
oe not only what now 1s, but what always was, 
1 and always will be; and ſo every propoſition 
0; WY to be underſtood by which we mean to ex- 


preſs 


Gans in the axioms of geometry has been toc HAP. 


The truths that fall within the compaſs o 
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CHAP. preſs a neceſſary truth. Contingent truths au 
of another nature. As they are mutable, 
may be true at one time, and not at another; 
and therefore the expreſſion of them muſt | in 
clude ſome point or period of time. 

If language had been a contrivance of Phi. 
loſophers, they would probably have given 
| ſome flexion to the indicative mood of verb 
which extended to all times paſt, preſent, and 
future; for ſuch a flexion only would be fit to 
expreſs neceſſary propoſitions, which have no 
relation to time. But there is no language, a 
far as I know, in which ſuch a flexion of verb 
is to be found. Becauſe the thoughts and di. 
courſe of men are ſeldom employed about ne- 
ceſſary truths, but commonly about ſuch as are 
contingent ; languages are fitted to exprek 
the laſt rather than the firſt. | 
The diſtinction commonly made between 
abſtract truths, and thoſe that expreſs matten 
of fact, or real exiſtences, coincides in a great 
meaſure, but notaltogether, with that between 
neceſſary and contingent truths. The necel- 
fary truths that fall within our knowledge are 
for the moſt part abſtra& truths. We muſt ex. 
cept the exiſtence and nature of the Supreme 
Being, which is neceſſary. Other exiſtence 
are the effects of will and power. They had 
a beginning, and are mutable. Their nature 
is ſuch as the Supreme Being was- pleaſed to 
give them. Their attributes and: 41 
muſt depend upon the nature God has gi 
them; the powers with which — 
them; and the ſituation: i in which he hath pla- 
eed them. 
The concluſions Ae deeed by reaſoni 
| fiele * ——— be neee 7. 
| contingent, 
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contingent, according as the principles are C * P. 


from which they are drawn. On the one 
hand, 1 take it to be certain, that whatever 
can, by juſt reaſoning, be inferred from a 
principle that is neceſſary, maſt be a neceſſary 
truth, and that no contingent truth can be in- 
ferred from principles that are neceſſary. * 
Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all 
neceſſary truths; ſo are all the concluſions 
drawn from them; that is, the whole body of 
that ſcience. But from no mathematical truthy 
can we deduce the exiſtenee of any thing; 
not even of the objects of the ſeienee. a 

On the other hand, I apprehend there are 
very few caſes in which we can, from prinei- 
ples that are contingent, deduce truths that 
are neceſſary. I can only recollect one inſtance 
of this kind, namely, that, from the exiſtence 
of things contingent and mutable, we can in- 
fer the exiſtence of an immutable and eternal 
cauſe of them. | 
As the minds of men are occupied' much 
more about truths that are contingent than 
about thoſe that are neceffary, I ſhall firſt en- 
deavour to point out the principles of the for- 
mer kind. ; 

1. Firſt, then, I hold, as a firſt principle, 
— exiſtence of every thing of which 122 con- 
eious. +37 

Conſciouſneſs is an operation of the under- 
ſtanding of its own kind, and cannot be logi- 
cally defined. The objects of it are our preſent 
pains, our pleaſures, our hopes, our fears, 
our deſires, our doubts, our thoughts of every 
kind; in a word, all the paſſions, and all'the 
actions and operations of our own minds, 
while they are preſent, We may Ray 

| | them 
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HAP. them 22 they are paſt ; but we are conſd. 
ous of them only while they are preſent. 

N When a areas, 4 — res of pain, he is cer, 
tain of its exiſtence; when he is conſcious thy 
he doubts, or believes, he is certain of the er. 
iſtence of thoſe operations. 

But the irreſiſtible conviction he has of the 
reality of thoſe operations is not the effect q 
reaſoning; it is immediate and intuitive, 
The exiſtence therefore of thoſe paſſions and 
operations of our minds, of which we ae 
conſcious, is a firſt principle, which Natur 
requires us to believe upon her authority. 

If I am aſked to prove that I cannot be de. 
ceived by conſciouſneſs; to prove that it is not 
a fallacious ſenſe; I can find no proof. I can. 
not find any antecedent truth from which it iz 
deduced, or upon which its evidence depends, 
It ſeems to diſdain any ſuch derived authority, 
and to claim my aſſent in its own right. 

If any man could be found ſo frantic as to 
deny that he thinks, while he is conſcious of it 
I may wonder, I may laugh, or I may pity 
him, but I cannot reaſon the matter with him. 
We have no common principles from which 
we may reaſon, and therefore can never join 
iſſue in an argument. 

This, I think, is the only principle of com- 
mon ſenſe that has never dire&ly been called 
in queſtion. It ſeems to be ſo firmly rooted in 
the minds of men, as to retain its authority 
with the greateſt Sgeptics. Mr. Hums, aſter 

annihilating body and mind, time and ſpace, 
action and cauſation, and even his own mind, 
acknowledges the reality of the thoughts, ſen- 
Ron and ger of which he is conſcious. 
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. No Philoſopher has attempted by any hypo- H A, 
theſis to account for this conſciouſneſs of our V. 

er, own thougnts, and the certain knowledge of "CE 

bat their real exiſtence which accompanies it. By 

er. this they ſeem to acknowledge, that this at 

T leaſt is an original power of the mind; a power 

the by which we not only have ideas, but original 

t of judgments, and the knowledge of real Exil 

Ive, tence. 

and cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge 

are of the operations of our own minds with Mr, 

ure Lockk's theory, that all knowledge conſiſts in 
perceiving the agreement and diſagreement of 

de. ideas. What are ideas, from whoſe compari- 

not ſon the knowledge af our own thoughts re- 

ale ſults? Or what are the agreements or diſagree- 

tix meas which convince a man that he is in * 

ds, he feels it? 

ty, either can I reconcile it with Mr. Humz's 


ſkeory, that to believe the exiſtence of any 
thing, is nothing elſe than to have a ſtrong and 
liyely conception of it; or, at moſt, that belief 


ity is only ſome modification of the 7 which i is 
im. the object of belief. For not to mention, that 
ich propoſitions, not ideas, are the object of be- 
oil lief; in all that variety of thoughts and paſſions, 
of which we are conſcious, we belieye the ex- 
m- iſtence of the weak as well as of the ſtrong, 
led the faint as well as the lively. No modificati- 
in on of the operations of our minds diſpoſes us 
ity to the leaſt doubt; of their real exiſtence. 
ter As therefore the real exiſtence of our 
ce, thoughts, and of all the operations and feelings 
nd, of our own minds, is believed by all men; as 


ve find ourſelves incapable of doubting it, and 
as incapable , of, offering any proof of it, it * 
may Tr 2 be conſidered as a firlt principle, qr 
Cate of common ſenſe. _ 1 
ut 
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.CHAP. But although this principle reſts upon » 

V. other, a very conſiderable and importay 

W þranch of human knowledge reſts upon it. 

For from this ſource of conſeiouſneſs is dt. 

rived all that we know, and indeed all that ye 

can know, of the ſtructure, and of the powen 

of our own minds; *from which we may con. 

clude, that there is no branch of knowledge 

that ſtands upon a firmer foundation ; for ſure. 

ly no kind of evidence can go beyond that d 
conſciouſneſs. 

How does it come to paſs then, that in thi 
branch of knowledge there are ſo many and 
contrary ſyſtems? ſo many ſubtile controverſie 
that are never brought to an iſſue, and ſo little 
fixed and determined? Is it poſſible that Phi. 
loſophers ſhould differ moſt where they hare 
the ſureſt means of agreement? where ever 
thing is built upon a ſpecies of evidence which 
all men acquieſce in, and hold to be the mol 
certain? - * 

This ſtrange phænomenon may, I think, 
be eee , if we diſtinguiſh between 
conſciouſneſs and reflection, which are often 
improperly confounded. 

The firſt is common to all men at all times, 
but is inſufficient of itſelf to give-us clear and 
diſtin& notions of the operations of which ve 
are conſcious, and of their mutual relations, 
and minute diſtinctions. The ſecond, to wit, 
attentive reflection upon thoſe operations, 
making them objects of thought, ſarveying 
them attentively, and examining them on 
ſides, is ſo far from being common to all men, 
that it is the lot of very few. The greatel 

part of men, either through want of capacit) 
or from other cauſes, never refle@ | attentive 


upon 
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upon the operations of their own minds. The CHAP. 
habit of this reflection, even in thoſe whom V- 
Nature has fitted for it, is not to be attained —Y* 
without much pains and practice. 

We can know nothing of the immediate ob- 
jects of ſight, but by the teſtimony of our 
eyes; and I apprehend, that if mankind had 
found as great difficulty in giving attention to 
the objects of fight, as they find in attentive 
reflection upon the operations of their own 
minds, our knowledge of the firſt might have 
been in as backward a ſtate as our knowlædge 
of the laſt. | 

But this darkneſs will not laſt for ever. 
Light will ariſe upon this benighted part of the 
intellectual globe. When any man is ſo happy 
as to delineate the powers of the human mi 
as they really are in nature, men that are free 
from prejudice, and capable of reflection, will 
recogniſe their own features in the picture; and 
then the wonder will be, how things ” obvious 
could be ſo .lon up .in ery and 
darkneſs; how — be 8 4K b 
falſe theories and conjectures, when the tru 
was to be found in their own breaſts if they 
had but attended to at. 
2. Another firſt principle, I think, is, That 
the thoughts of which 1 am conſcious, are the 
pens of .a being which I call my/eff, my 
md, my Þ . 

The t 4 and feelings of which we are 
conſcious are continually changing, and the 
thought of this moment is not the thought of 
the laſt; but ſomething which I call myſelf, 
remains under this change of thought. This 
{elf has the ſame relation to all the ſucceſſive 
thoughts I am conſcious of, they are all my 

thoughts; 


n Ar 


CEAP. thoughts ; and every thought which is not ny 
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„ ht, muſt be the thought of fome othe 
erco. | a= | 

If any man aſks a proof of this, I confeſs | 

can give none; there is an evidence in the 

propoſition itſelf which I ain unable to reſiſ. 

Shall J think, that thought can ſtand by itſelf 
without a thinking being? or that ideas can 
feel pleaſure or pain? My nature dictates to me 
that it is impoſſible. | 

And that Nature has dictated the ſame to al 
men, appears from the ſtructure of all lan. 
uages: For in all languages men have en. 
preſſed thinking, reaſoning, willing, loving, 
hating, by perſonal verbs, which from their 
nature require a perſon who thinks, reaſons, 
wills, loves, or hates. From which it ap- 
pears, that men have been taught by Nature 
to believe that thought requires a thinker, rea. 
ſon a reaſoner, and love a lover. | 
Here we muſt leave Mr. Hung, who con: 
ceives it to be a vulgar error, that beſides the 
thoughts we are conſcious of, there is a mind 
which is the ſubject of thoſe thoughts. If the 
mind be any thing elſe than impreſſions and 
ideas, it muſt be a word without a meaning; 

The mind therefore, according to this Philoſo- 
pher, is a word which ſignifies a bundle of per- 
ceptions, or, when he defines it more accu- 
rately, „It is that ſucceſſion of related ideas 
& and impreſſions, of which we have an inti- 
mate memory and conſciouſneſs.“ 

I am, therefore, that ſucceſſion of related 
ideas and impreſſions of which I have the inti- 
mate memory and conſciouſneſs. 
But who is the I that has this memory and 


conſciouſneſs of a ſucceſſion of ideas and im- 
0 preſſions? 
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prefſions? Why, it is nothing but that ſueceſ- 


ſion itſelf. | | | 
Hence I learn, that this ſucceſſion of ideas 


and impreſſions intimately remembers, and is 
conſcious of itſelf. -I would wiſh to be farther 
inſtructed, whether the impreſſions remember 
and are conſcious of the ideas, or the ideas re- 
member and are conſcious of the impreſſions, 
or if both remember and are conſcious of both? 
and whether the ideas remember thoſe that 
come after them, as well as thoſe that were 
before them? Theſs are queſtions naturally 
ariſing from this ſyſtem, that have not yet 
been explained; e 

This, however, is clear, that this ſucceſſion 
of ideas and impreſſions, not only remembers 
and is conſcious, but that it judges, reaſons, 
afirms, denies ; nay, that it eats and drinks, 
and is ſometimes merry, and ſometimes ſad. 

It theſe things can be aſcribed to a ſucceſſion 
of ideas and impreſſions, in a conſiſtency with 
common ſenſe, I ſhould be very glad to know 
what is nonſenſe. e! 110 

The ſcholaſtic Philoſophers have been wit- 
tily ridiculed, by repreſenting them as diſpu- 
ting upon this queſtion, Num chimera bombi- 
nans in vacuo poffit comedere ſecundas intentiones ? 
and J believe the wit of man cannot invent a 
more ridiculous queſtion. But, if Mr. Hume's 
philoſophy be admitted, this queſtion deſerves 


to be treated more gravely : For if, as we learn 


from this philoſophy, a fueceſſion of ideas and 
impreſſions may eat, and drink, and be merry, 
ſee no good reaſon why a chimera, which if 
not the ſame, is of kin to an idea, may not 
chew the cud upon that kind of food, which 
the ſchoolmen call ſecond intentions. 


3. Another 
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CHAP: 
thoſe things did really happen which 1 diſtind 


g. Another firlt principle I take to be, Tix 


Aly remember. 


This has one of the ſureſt marks of a fil 
principle; for no man ever pretended to proje 


it, and yet no man in his wits calls it in quel. 


tion; the teſtimony of memory, like that d 
conſciouſneſs, is immediate; it claims our x 
ſent upon its own authority, _ 

Suppoſe that 4 learned counſel, in defence 
of a client againſt the concurring teſtimony a 
witneſſes of credit, ſhould 1nfiſt upon a ney 
topic to invalidate the teſtimony. 5 Admit: 
* ting,” ſays he, © the integrity of the vi. 
90 4 and that they diſtinctly remember 
© what they have given in evidence; it does 
© not follow that the priſoner is guilty. l 
© has never been proved that the moſt diſtind 


© memory may not be fallacious. Shew me 


& any neceflary connection between that ad 
of the mind which we call memory, and thc 
© paſt exiſtence of the event remembered, 


& No man has ever offered a ſhadow of argu- 


© ment to prove ſuch a connection; yet thi 
& is one link of the chain of proof againſt the 
<« -priſoner ; and if it have no ſtrength, the 
* whole proof falls to the ground: Until this 


„ therefore, be made evident, until it can be 


&« proved, that we may ſafely reſt upon thc 


* teſtimony of memory for the truth of paſt 


© events, no judge or 1 can juſtly take 
* away the life os a citizen upon ſo doubtfil 
« @ point. | | 

| I believe we may take it for granted, that 
this argument from a learned counſel would 
have no other effect upon the judge or jur); 


than to convince them that he was diſordered 
| | II 
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every thing for a client that is fit to perſuade 


he boldneſs to plead this topic. And for what 
reaſon ? For no other reaſon, ſurely, but be- 
cauſe it is abſurd. Now, what is abſurd at 
the bar, is ſo in the Philoſopher's chair. What 
would be ridiculous, if delivered tg a jury of 
honeſt ſenſible citizens, is no leſs ſo when de- 


ence livered gravely in a philoſophical diſſertation. 
ny of Mr. Hume has not, as far as I remember, 
ney directly called in queſtion the teſtimony of me- 
Imit: mory; but he has laid down the premiſes 
wit. by which its authority is overturned, leaving 
nbet it to his reader to draw the concluſion. 
does He labours to ſhew, that the belief or aſſent 
BY which always attends the memory and ſenſes 
tink W's nothing but the vivacity of thoſe perceptions 
/ me which they preſent. He ſhews very clearly, 
t at chat this 1 gives no ground to believe 
1 the che exiſtence of external objects. And it is 
red, MJ obvious, that it can give as little ground to 
rou- believe the paſt exiſtence of the objects of me- 
this mory. | 
the Indeed the theory concerning ideas, ſo gene- 
the rally received by Philoſophers, deſtroys all the 
this authority of memory, as well as the authority of 
n be the ſenſes. Des CAR TES, MALEBRANCHE, and 
the ock, were aware that this theory made it 
paſt I neceſſary for them to find out arguments to 
take prove the exiſtence of external objects, which 
»ful the vulgar believe upon the bare authority of 
their ſenſes ; but thoſe Philoſophers were not 
that ware, that this theory made it equally neceſ- 
ould ry for them to find arguments to prove the 
ur), | r exiſtence 
ored Vor. IL er | 


or to move; yet I believe no counſel ever had 


273 


in his judgment. Counſel is allowed to pleadCHAP, 


— 


C HA P. exiſtence of things paſt, which we remembe, 
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and to ſupport the authority of memory. 
All the arguments they advanced to ſuppon 
the authority of our ſenſes, were eafily refute 
by Biſhop BerkeLEY and Mr. Hunz, bein 
indeed very weak and inconcluſive. And i 
would have been as eaſy to anſwer every u 
gument they could have brought, confiſten 
with their theory, to ſupport the authority d 
memory. e 

For, according to that theory, the immed; 
ate object of memory, as well as of every otha 
operation of the underſtanding, is an idea p 
ſent in the mind. And, from the preſent ex 
iſtence of this idea of memory I am left ton 
fer, by reaſoning, that fix months, or fn 
years ago, there did exiſt an object fimilary 

But what is there in the idea that can lei 
me to this concluſion? What mark does i 
bear of the date of its archetype ?- Or whu 
evidence have I that it had an archetype, a 
that it is not the firſt of its kind? 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that this idea c 
image in the mind muſt have had a cauſe. 

1 admit, that if there is ſuch an image in tie 
mind it muſt have had a cauſe, and a cauk 
able to produce the effect; but what can n 
infer from its having a caufe ? Does it follos 
that the effect is a type, an image, a copy 
its cauſe? Then it will follow, that a pidur 
is an image of the painter, and a coach of tt 
coach-maker. | re | 

A paſt event may be known 'by reaſon; 
but that is not remembering it. When It 
member a thing diſtinctly, I diſdain equally! 
hear reaſons for it or againſt it. And ſo! 

think does every man in his ſenſes. 
| 4. And 
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ſonal identity and continued exiſtence, as far 


This we know immediately, and not by 
reaſoning. It ſeems, indeed, to be a part of 
the teſtimony of memory. Every thing we 
remember has ſuch a relation to ourſelves, as 
to imply neceſſarily our exiſtence at the time 
remembered. And there cannot be a more 
palpable abſurdity than that a man ſhould re- 
member what happened before he exiſted. 
He muſt therefore have exiſted as far back as 
he remembers any thing diſtinctly, if his 
memory be not fallacious. This principle, 
therefore, is ſo connected with the laſt men- 
tioned, that it may be doubtful whether both 
ought not to be included in one. Let every 
one judge of this as he ſees reaſon. The pro- 
per notion of identity, and'the ſentiments of 
Mr. Locke on this ſubje&, have been conſi- 
dered before under the head of memory. 

5. Another firſt principle is, That thoſe things 
do really exiſt which we diſtinctly perceive by 
our ſenſes, and are what we perceive them to 
be. | 

It is too evident to need proof, that all men 
are by nature led to give implicit faith to the 
ditin& teſtimony of their ſenſes, long before 
they are capable of any bias from prejudices of 
education or of philoſophy. 

How came we at firſt to know that there are 
certain beings about us whom we call father, 
and mother, and ſiſters, and brothers, and 
nurſe? Was it not by the teſtimony of our 
lenſes? How did theſe perſons, convey to 
us any information or inſtruction? Was it not 
by means of our ſenſes? ? w- 
T 2 =: 


4. Another firſt principle is our own per- C * P. 
back as we remember any thing diſtinctly. 3 


CHAP. It is evident we can have no communication, 


being, but by means of our ſenſes. And un- 
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no correſpondence or ſociety with any created 


til we rely upon their teſtimony, we muſt con. 
ſider ourſelves as being alone in the univerſe, 
without any fellow-creature, living or inani. 
mate, and be left to converſe with ou 
own thoughts. 

Biſhop BERKELEV ſurely did not duly con. 
ſider, that it is by means of the material world 
that we have any correſpondence with thinking 
beings, or any knowledge of their exiſtence, 
and that by depriving us of the material world, 
he [deprived us at the ſame time of family, 
friends, country, and every human creature; 
of every object of affection, eſteem or concern, 
except ourſelves. 

The good Biſhop ſurely never intended this 
He was too warm a friend, too zealous a pi 
triot, and too good a Chriſtian, to be capable 
of ſuch a thought. He was not aware of the 
conſequences of his ſyſtem, and therefore they 
ought not to be imputed to him; but we mult 
impute them to the ſyſtem itſelf. It ſtifle 
every generous and ſocial principle. 

When I conſider myſelf as ſpeaking to met 
who hear me, and can judge of what I ſay, | 
feel that reſpect which is due to ſuch an au. 
dience. I feel an enjoyment in a reciproci 
communication of ſentiments with candid and 
ingenious friends, and my ſoul blefles the Au. 
thor of my being, who has made me capable 
of this manly and rational entertainment. 
But the Biſhop. ſhews me, that-this is all 

dream; that I ſee not a human face; that al 
the objects I ſee, and hear, and handle, 2 
only the ideas of my own mind; ideas are 0 
ON 
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only companions. Cold company, indeed! C HAP. 
Every ſocial affection freezes at the thought! V. 

But, my Lord Biſhop, are there no minds 
left in the univerſe but my own ? | 

Yes, indeed; it is only the material world 
that is annihilated ; every thing elſe remains as 
it Was. 

This ſeems to promiſe ſome comfort in my 
forlorn ſolitude. But do I ſee thoſe minds? 
No. Do I ſee their ideas? No. Nor do they 
ſee me or my ideas. They are then no more 
to me than the inhabitants of SoLomoN's iſles, 
or of the moon; and my melancholy ſolitude 
returns. Every ſocial tie is broken; and every 
ſocial affection is ſtifled. 7 

This diſmal ſyſtem, which, if it could be 
believed, would deprive men of every ſocial 
comfort, a very good Biſhop, by ſtrict and ac- 
curate reaſoning, deduced from the principles 
commonly received by Philoſophers concerning 
ideas. The fault is not in the reaſoning, but 
in the principles from which it is drawn. 

All the arguments urged by BzrKELEy and 
Hume againſt the exiſtence of a material world 
are grounded upon this principle, That we do 
not perceive external objects themſelves, but 
certain images or ideas in our own minds. 
But this is no diQate of common ſenſe, but 
directly contrary to the ſenſe of all who have 
not been taught it by philoſophy. 

We have before examined the reaſons given 
by Philoſophers, to prove that ideas, and not 
external objects, are the immediate objects of 
perception, and the inſtances given to prove 
the ſenſes fallacious. Without repeating what 
has before been ſaid upon thoſe points, we 
all only here obſerve, that if external objects 

7 be 
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CH AP. be perceived immediately, we have the ſane 
V. reafon to believe their exiſtence as Philaoſo- 
— phers have to believe the exiſtence of ide, 
while they hold them to be the immediate 
objects of perception. | 
6. Another firſt principle, I think, is, That 
we have ſome degree of power over our adi. 
ons, and the determinations of our will. 
All power muſt be derived from the fountain 
of power, and of every good gift. Upon hi 
pleaſure its continuance depends, and it 
is always ſubject to his contro. 
Beings to whom God has given any degree 
of power, and underſtanding to direct them t 
the proper uſe of it, muſt be accountable to 
their Maker. But thoſe who are intruſted 
with no power, can have no account to make; 
for all good conduct confiſts in the right uſe 
of power; all bad conduct in the abuſe of 
it. 19 ! 199 1 
To call to account a being who never was 
intruſted with any degree of power, is an ab- 
furdity no leſs than it would be to call to ac- 
count an inanimate being. We are ſure, 
therefore, if we have any account to make to 
the Author of our being, that we muſt have 
ſome degree of power, which, as far as it is 
properly ufed, entitles ns to his approbation; 
and, when abuſed, renders us obnoxious to 
his diſpleaſure 
It is not eaſy to ſay in what way we firſt get 
the notion or idea of power. It is neither an 
object of ſenſe nor of conſciouſneſs. We lee 
events, one ſueceeding another; but we {ct 
not the power by which they are produced 
We are conſcious of the operations of out 
minds ; but power is not an operation of _ 
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+ ſeems to be impoſſible that we ſhould ever 
ave any conception of power. Accordingly, 
Mr. HuMs, who has reaſoned the moſt accu- 
rately upon this hypothefis, denies that we have 
any idea of power, and clearly refutes the ac- 
count given by Mr. Locks of the origin of 
this idea. | 

But it is in vain to reaſon from a hypotheſis 
apainſt a fact, the truth of which every man 
may ſee by attending to his own thoughts. It 
is evident, that all men, very early in life, not 


gree only have an idea of power, but a conviction 
m to that they have ſome degree of it in themſelves ; 
e to for this conviction is neceffarily implied in 
iſted many operations of mind, which are umiliar 
* ; to every man, and without which no man can 
uſe 


act the part of a reaſonable being. 

Firſt, It is implied in eve add of volition. 
„ Volition, it is plain, ſays Mr. Loc kx, is an 
act of the mind, knowingly exerting that 
„ dominion. which it takes itſelf to have over 
« any part of the man, by employing it in, or 
* with-holding it from any particular action.“ 
Every volition, therefore 1mplies a conviction 
of power to do the action willed. A man may 
deſire to make a viſit to the moon, or to the 
planet Jupiter; but nothing but inſanity could 
make him will to do ſo. And if even inſanity 
produced this effect, it muſt be by making 
bim think it to be in his power. by 

Secondly, This conviction is implied in all 
deliberation; for no man in his wits deliberates 
whether he ſhall do what he believes not to be 
in his power. 'Thirdly, The ſame conviction 
s implicd in every reſolution or purpoſe formed 
” oo | In 


we had no notions but ſuch as are furniſhedC * P. 
by the external ſenſes, and by conſciouſneſs, ** 
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CH AP.in conſequence of deliberatiqn. A man my 


V. 


even thoſe who reje& it in ſpeculation, find 
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as well form a reſolution to pull the moon oy 
of her ſphere, as to do the moſt inſignih 
cant action which he believes not to be in hi; 
power. The ſame thing may be ſaid of ever 
promiſe or contra& wherein a man plights hi 
faith; for he is not an honeſt man who pro. 
11 what he does not believe he has power ty 
rform. 

As theſe operations imply a belief of ſome 
degree of power in ourſelves; ſo there ar 
others equally common and familiar, which 
imply a like belief with regard to others. 

When we impute to a man any action or 
omiſſion, as a ground of approbation or of 
blame, we muſt believe he "had power to d 
otherwiſe. The ſame is implied in all advice, 
exhortation, command, and rebuke, and in 
every caſe, in which we rely upon his fidelity 
in performing any engagement, or EXecuting 
any truſt, 

It is not more evident that mankind havea 
conviction of the exiſtence of a material world, 
than that they have the conviction of ſome de. 
gree of power in themſelves, and in others; 
every one over his own actions, and the deter. 
minations of his will: A conviction fo early, 
ſo general, and ſo interwoven with the whole 
of. human conduct, that it muſt be the natural 
effect of our conſtitution, and intended b) 
the Author of our being io guide our actions 
"= reſembles our conviction of the exiſtence 
of a material world in this reſpect alſo, that 


themſelves under a neceflity of being governed 
by it in their practice; and thus it will always 
happen when philoſophy contradicts firſt prin· 


ci les. 
| 4 7. Ano- 
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7. Another firſt principle is, That the na-CH AP. 
tural faculties, by which we diſtinguiſh truth 
from error, are not fallacious. If any man 
ſhould demand a proof of this, it is impoſſible 
to ſatisfy him. For ſuppoſe it ſhould be ma- 
thematically demonſtrated, this would ſignify 
nothing in this caſe ; becauſe, to judge of a 
demonſtration, a man muſt truſt his faculties, 
and take for granted the very thing in queſtion. 

If a man's honeſty were called in queſtion, 
it would be ridiculous to refer it to the man's 
own word, whether he be honeſt or not. The 
ſame abſurdity there is in attempting to prove, o 
by any kind of reaſoning, probable or demon- 
ſtrativęe, that our reaſon is not fallacious, ſince 
the hy point in queſtion is, whether rea- 
ſoning may be truſted, | | 

If a Sceptic ſhould build his ſcepticiſm upon 
this foundation, that all our reaſoning and 
judging powers are fallacious in ther nature, 
or ſhould reſolve at leaſt to with-hold aſſent 
until it be proved that they are not; it would 
be impoſſible by argument to beat him out of 
this ſtrong hold, and he muſt even be left to 
enjoy his ſcepticiſm. — o 

Des CarTEs certainly made a falſe ſtep in 
this matter ; for having ſuggeſted this doubt 
among others, that whatever evidence he 
might have from his conſciouſneſs, his ſenſes, 
his memory, or his reaſon ; yet poſſibly ſome 
malignant being had given him thoſe faculties 
on purpoſe to impoſe upon him ; and therefore, 
that they are not to be truſted without a proper 
voucher : To remove this doubt, he endea- 
vours to prove the being of a Deity who is no 
deceiver; whence he concludes, that the fa- 

ET, | culties 
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nA cukties he had given him are true and worthy 
V. to be truſtec. 

: It is ſtrange that ſo acute a reaſoner did not 
perceiye, that in this reaſoning there is el. 
dently a begging of the queſtion. 

For if our faculties be fallacious, why may 
they nat deceive us in this reafoning as well 

as in others? And if they are to be truſted in 
this inſtance without a voucher, why not in 
others? 

Every kind of reaſoning for the veracity of 
our faculties, amounts to no more than taking 
their own teſtimony for their veracity ; and 
this we mult do implicitly, until God give us 
new faculties to ſit in judgment upon the old; 
and the reaſon why Des CART Es ſatisfied hin. 
felt with ſo weak an argument for the truth of 
his facukies, moſt probably was, that he neter 
ſeriouſly doubted of it. 

If any truth can be faid to be prior to al 
others in the order of nature, this feems to 
have the beſt claim ; becauſe in every inſtance 
of aſſent, whether upon intuitive, demonſtra- 
tive, or probable evidence, the truth of our 
faculties is taken for granted, and is, as it 
were, one of the premiſes on which our aſſent 
is grounded. 

How then come we to "i aſſured of this 
fundamental truth on Which all others relt f 
Perhaps evidence, as in many other reſpeds 
it reſembles light, ſo in this alſo, that as ligbt, 
which is the diſcoverer of all viſible objects, 
diſcevers itſelf at the ſame time ; fo evidence, 
which is the voucher for all truth, vouches for 
itſelf at the ſame time. 

This, however, is certain, that ſuch is the 
conſtitution of the human mind, that evidence 

| diſcernel 
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diſcerned by us, forces a correſponding degree C H AP. 
of aſſent. And a man who perfectly under- 


me ſtood a juſt ſyllogiſm, without believing that OY 
* the concluſton follows from the premites, would 
be a greater monſter than a man born without 
* hands or feet. AP 93 
rol We are born under a neceſſity of truſting 
lin to our reaſoning and judging powers; and a 
tn cal belief of their being fallacious cannot be 
maintained for any conſiderable time by the 
{of BN Lreateſt Sceptic, becauſe it is doing violence to 
10 our conſtitution. It is like a man's walking 
on upon his bands, a feat which ſome men upon 
45 occaſion can exhibit ; but no man ever made a 
id; long journey in this manner. Ceafe to admire 
— his dexterity, and he will, like other men, 
F betake himſelf to his legs. r 
Ne We may here take notice of a property of 
the principle under conſideration, that ſeems 
al to be common to it with many other firſt prin- 
Su ciples, and which can hardly be found in any 
= principle that is built ſolely upon reaſoning ; 
hl and that is, that, in moſt men it produces its 
nn effect without ever being attended to, or made 
* an object of thought. No man ever thinks of 
this principle, unleſs when he conſiders the 
his grounds of ſcepticiſm ; yet it invariably go- 
ry verns his opinions. When a man in the com- 
Qs mon courſe of life gives credit to the teſtimony 
»t of his ſenſes, his memory, or his reafon, 
. he does not put the queſtion to himfelf, whe- 
1 ther theſe faculties may deceive him; yet the 
— trust he repoſes in them ſuppoſes an inward 


conviction, that, in that inſtance at leaſt, they 
4 do not deceive him. | 5 25 * 
It is another property of this and of many 

firſt principles, that they force aſſent in _ 
ticular 
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CH AP. ticular inſtances, more powerfully than when 
V- they are turned into a general propoſition, 
Many Sceptics have denied every general prin. 
ciple of ſcience, excepting perhaps the exiſ. 
tence of our preſent thoughts; yet theſe men 
reaſon, and refute, and prove, they aſſent and 
diflent in particular caſes. They uſe reaſoning 
to overturn all reaſoning, and judge that they 
ought to have no judgment, and ſee clearly 
that they are blind. Many have in gener 
maintained that the ſenſes are. fallacious, yet 
there never was found a man ſo ſceptical as 
not to truſt his ſenſes in particular inſtances 
when his ſafety required it; and it may be ob- 
ſerved of thoſe who have profeſſed ſcepticiſm, 
that their ſcepticiſm lies in generals, while 
in particulars they are no leſs dogmatical than 
others. | 
8. Another firſt principle relating to exi- 
tence, is, That there is life and intelligence in 
our fellow-men with whom we converſe. 
As ſoon as children are capable of aſking a 
queſtion, or of anſwering a.queſtion, as ſoon 
as they ſhew the ſigns of love, of reſentment, 
or of any other affection, they muſt be con- 
vinced, that thoſe with whom they have this 
intercourſe are intelligent beings. 
It is evident they are capable of ſuch inter- 
courſe long before they can reaſon. Every one 
knows, that there is a ſocial intercourſe be- 
tween the nurſe and the child before it is a year 
old. It can, at that age, underſtand many 
things that are ſaid to it. 
It can by ſigns aſk and refuſe, threaten and 
ſupplicate. It clings to its nurſe in danger, 
enters into her grief and joy, is happy in ber 
ſoothing and careſſes, and unhappy in her di- 
| | pleaſure: 
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pleaſure: That theſe things cannot be without CH A P. 
2 conviction in the child that the nurſe is an 
intelligent being, I think muſt be granted. 

Now L would aſk how a child of a year old 
comes by this conviction? Not by reaſoning 
ſurely, for children do not reaſon at that age. 
Nor is it by external ſenſes, for life and in- 
telligence are not objects of the external ſen- 
ſes. ; 

By what means, or upon what occaſions 
Nature firſt gives this information to the infant 
mind, is not eaſy to determine. We are not 
capable of reflecting upon our own thoughts 
at that period of life, and before we attain 
this capacity, we have quite forgot how or on 
what occaſion we firſt had this belief; we per- 
ceive it in thoſe who are born blind, and in 
others who are born deaf; and therefore Na- 
ture has not connected it ſolely either with any 
object of ſight, or with any object of hearing. 
When we grow up to the years of reaſon and 
reflection, this belief remains. No man thinks 
of aſking himſelf what reaſon he has to be- 
lieve that his neighbour is a living creature. 
He would be not a little ſurpriſed if another 
perſon ſhould aſk him ſo abſurd a queſtion ; 
and perhaps could not give any reaſon which 
would not equally prove a watch or a puppet 
to be a living creature. 

But, though you ſhould ſatisfy him of the 
weakneſs of the reaſons he gives for his belief, 
you cannot make him in the leaſt doubtful. 
This belief ſtands upon another foundation 
than that of reaſoning; and therefore, whether 
a man can give good reaſons for it or not, it 1s 
not in his power to ſhake it off. 
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CHAP. Setting aſide this natural conviction, I he. 


V 
— 


abſolutely neceſſary for us before we are capt 


to all reaſoning, 


that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 


'T SS; $1 BY, 


lieve the beſt reaſon we can give, to prove thy 
other men are living and intelligent, is, cha 
their words and actions indicate like power 
of underſtanding as we are conſcious of i 
ourſelves, The very ſame argument appliel 
to the works of nature, leads us to conc 


and appears equally ſtrong and obvious in the 
laſt caſe as in the firſt; ſo that it may be doubt. 
ed whether men, by the mere exerciſe of res. 
ſoning, might not as ſoon diſcover the exif. 
tence of a Deity, as that other men have lit 
and intelligence. | | 
The knowledge of the laſt is abſolutely ne 
ceflary to our receiving any improvement by 
means of inſtruction and example; and, with. 
out theſe means of improvements, there is no 
ground to think that we ſhould ever be able 
to acquire the uſe of our reaſoning power, 
This knowledge, therefore, muſt be antece- 
dent to reaſoning, and therefore muſt be : 
firſt principle, | 
It cannot be ſaid, that the judgments we 
form concerning life and intelligence in other 
beings are at firſt free from error; But the 
errors of children in this matter lie on the ſafe 
fide; they are prone to attribute intelligence 
to things inanimate. Theſe errors are of ſmall 
conſequence, and are gradually corrected by 
experience and ripe judgment. But the be- 
lief of life and intelligence in other men, i 


ble of reaſoning ; and therefore the Author of 
our being hath given us this belief antecedent) 


9 Another 
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9. Another firſt principle I take to be, ThatC HA t. 
certain features of the countenance, ſounds of Fo 
the voice, and geſtures of the body, indicate - 
certain thoughts and diſpoſitions of mind, 

That many operations of the mind have 
their natural ſigns in the countenance, voice, 
and geſture, I ſuppoſe every mah will admit. 
Omnis enim motus animi, ſays Cicero, fuum 
quemdam ha bet a natura wultum, et vocem et 
geum. The only queſtion is, whether we un- 
derſtand the ſignification of thoſe ſigns, by the 
conſtitution of our nature, by a kind of natu- 
ral perception ſimilar to the perceptions of 
ſenſe; or whether we gradually learn the fig- 
nification of ſuch figns from experience, as 
we learn that ſmoke is a ſign of fire, or that the 
freezing of water is a ſign of cold? I take the 
firſt to be the trath. 

It ſeems to me incredible, that the notions 
men have of the expreſſion of features, voice, 
and gefture, are entirely the fruit of experi- 
ence, Children, almoſt as ſoon as born, may 
be frighted and thrown into fits by a threaten- 
ing or angry tone of voice. I knew a man 
who could make an infant cry, by whiſtling a 
melancholy tune in the ſame or in the next 
room: and again, by altering his key, and the 
ſtrain of his muſic, could make the child leap 
and dance for joy. | 

It is not by experience ſurely that we learn 
the expreſſion of muſic; for its operation is 
commonly ftrongeſt the firſt time we hear it. 

One air expreſſes 'mirth and feſtivity ; ſo that, 
when we hear it, it is with difficulty we can 
forbear to dance. Another is ſorrowful and 
ſolemn. One inſpires with tenderneſs and 
lore; another with rage and fury. 
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CH A P. Hear how TimoTrHEvs vary'd lays ſurpriſe, 
V. And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe; 
S—YV While at each change, the ſon of Lybian [ox 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with 
love. 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glos, 
Now ſighs {teal out, and tears begin to flow, 
Wr and Greeks, like turns of Nature, 
ound, 


And the world's victor ſtood ſubdued by ſound, 
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It is not neceſſary that a man have ſtudied 
either muſic or the paſſions, in order to hi 
feeling theſe effects. The moſt ignorant and 
unimproved, to whom Nature has given 
good ear, feel them as ſtrongly as the mol 
knowing. 

The countenance and geſture have an ex 
preſſion no leſs ſtrong and natural than the 
voice. The firſt time one ſees a ſtern and 
fierce look, a contracted brow, and a menac 
ing poſture, he concludes that the perſon i 
inflamed with anger. Shall we ſay, that, pre 
vious to experience, the moſt hoſtile counte 
nance has as agreeable an appearance as the 
moſt gentle and benign? This ſurely would 
contradict all experience; for we know that au 

angry countenance will fright a child in the 
cradle. Who has not obſerved, that children, 
very early, are able to diſtinguiſh what is {ai 
to them in jeſt from what is ſaid in earnel, 
by the tone of the voice, and the features 0 
the face? They judge by theſe natural ſigns, 
even when they ſeem to contradict the art 
ficial. 3 
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If it were by experience that we learn tht 
meaning of features, and ſound, and K 
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at leaſt, ſome of ſuch a multitude. 

Thoſe who give attention to the operations 
Wof children, can eaſily diſcover the time when 
they have their earlieſt notices from experience, 
ſuch as that flame will burn, or that knives 
will cut. But no man is able to recolle& in 
himſelf, or to obſerve in others, the time when 
the expreſſion of the face, voice, and geſture, 
were learned. | 
Nay, I apprehend that it is impoffible that 
this ſhould be learned from experience. 


t nk When we ſee the ſign, and ſee the thing 
VEN 1 . . * * P 0 
i ſignified always conjoined with it, experience 


may be the inſtructor, and teach us how that 
ſign is to be interpreted. But how ſhall expe- 
rience inſtruct us when we fee the fign only, 
when the thing ſignified is inviſible? Now this 
is the caſe here; the thoughts and paſlions of 
the mind, as well as the mind itſelf, are invi- 
ible, and therefore their connection with any 
ſenſible ſign cannot be firſt diſcovered by ex- 


_ perience; there muſt be ſome earlier ſource of 
oe this knowledge. | 

nat al Nature ſeems to have given to men a faculty 
n the or ſenſe, by which this connection is perceived. 
Idren, And the operation of this ſenſe is very analo- 


gous to that of the external ſenſes. 


ſaid 
nel When 1 graſp an ivory ball in my hand, I 
res of leel a certain ſenſation of touch. In the ſen- 
ſigns ation, there is nothing external, nothing cor- 


poreal, The ſenſation is neither round nor 
bard; it is an act of feeling of the mind, from 
vhich I cannot, by reaſoning, infer the exiſ- 
tence of any body. But, by the conſtitution 
of my nature, the ſenſation carries along with 
Vol. II. U it 


Wit might be expected that we ſhould recollect CHAP. 
Wh time when we firſt learned thoſe leſſons, or, V. 
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CH AP. it the conception and belief of a round hai 
V. body really exiſting in my hand. ö 

In like manner, when I ſee the features q 
an expreſſive face, I ſee only figure and coloy 
variouſly modified. But, by the conſtitution 
of my nature, the viſible object brings along 
with it the conception and belief of a certain 
paſſion or ſentiment in the mind of the perſon, 

In the former caſe, a ſenſation of touch i 
the ſign, and the hardneſs and roundneſs df 
the body I graſp is ſignified by that ſenſation, 
In the latter caſe, the features of the perſon is 
the ſign, and the paſſion or ſentiment is figni. 
fied by it. 

The power of natural ſigns, to fignify the 
ſentiments and paſſions of the mind, is ſeenin 
the figns of dumb perſons, who can make 
themſelves to be underſtood in a conſiderable 
degree, even by thoſe who are wholly unexpe- 
rienced in that language. 

It is ſeen in the traffic which has been fre. 
quently carried on between people that have 10 
common acquired language. They can buy 
and ſell, and aſk and refuſe, and ſhew a friend. 
ly or hoſtile diſpoſition by natural ſigns. 

It was ſeen ſtill more in the actors among 
the ancients who performed the geſticulation 
upon the ſtage, while others recited the words 
To ſuch a pitch was this art carried, that ve 
are told Ciczro and Rosius uſed to contend 
whether the orator could expreſs any thing d 
words, which the actor could not expreſs in 
dumb ſhow by geſticulation; and whether the 
ſame ſentence or thought could not be added 
in all the variety of ways in which the orato! 

could expreſs it in words. | 


. But 
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har But the moſt ſurpriſing exhibition of this CH AP. 
kind, was that of the pantomimes among the e 

res of Romans, who acted plays, or ſcenes of plays, 

olour without any recitation, and yet could be per- 


ution fely underſtood. 
along And here it deſerves our notice, that al- 
tan though it required much ſtudy and practice in 
-rſon, the pantomimes to excel in their art; yet it re- 
ch is WMquired neither ſtudy nor practice in the ſpecta- 
{s tors to underſtand them. It was a natural lan- 
tion, guage, and therefore underſtood by all men, 
on 13 hether Romans, Greeks, or Barbarians, by 
hg. he learned and the unlearned. 
Luclan relates, that a King, whoſe domi- 
y the ions bordered upon the Euxine ſea, happen- 
en in Hing to be at Rome in the reign of Nero, and 
make faving ſeen a pantomime act, begged him of 
rable ro that he might ufe him in his intercourſe 
expe- rith all the nations in his neighbourhood : 
For, ſaid he, I am obliged to employ J don't 
1 fre- now how many intepreters, in order to keep 
veno Wl correſpondence with neighbours who ſpeak 
by any languages, and do not underſtand mine; 
iend- ut this Rllow will make them all underſtand 
im, g 
nong For theſe reaſons, I conceive, it muſt be 
ation ranted, not only that there is a connection 
ords, Eſtabliſhed by Nature between certain ſigns , 
at we n the countenance, voice, and geſture, and 
tend ne thoughts and paſſions of the mind; but alſo, 
ig by hat, by our conſtitution, we underſtand the 
ſg in eaning of thoſe ſigns, and from the ſign con- 
r the lude the exiſtence of the thing ſignified. 
acted 10. Another firſt principle appears to me to 
rato! e, That there is a certain regard due to human 
eſtimony in matters of fact, and even to hu- 
nan authority in matters of opinion. 
But 93 Before 
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CHAP. 
V. 


Before we are capable of reaſoning about 
teſtimony or authority, there are many thing 
which it concerns us to know, for which ye 
can have no other evidence. The wiſe Author 
of nature hath planted in the human mind: 
propenſity to rely upon this evidence before ye 
can give a reaſon for doing ſo. This, indeed, 
puts our judgment almoſt entirely in the poye 
of thoſe that are about us, in the firſt periodd 
life; but this is neceſſary both to our preſern- 
tion and to our improvement. If children 
were ſo framed, as to pay no regard to tell 
mony or to authority, they muſt, in the liten 
ſenſe, periſh for lack of knowled; e. It is uu 
mare * —· 14 that e Fold n fed befor: 


e S& % 


check that — — to yield to teſtimony 
ok te authority, which was ſo neceflary ad 
fo natural in the firſt period of life. We 1 — 
reaſon about the regard due to them, and 
Ee it to be a childiſh weakneſs to lay mor: 
ſtreſs upon them than reaſon juſtifies. Vet, 
believe, to the end of life, moſt men are more 
apt to go into this extreme than into the col 
trary; ; and the natural propenſity ſtill retail 
ſome force. 
The natural principles, by which our judz 
ments and opinions are regulated before ut 
come to the uſe of reaſon, ſeem to be 15 ll 
neceſſary to ſuch a being as man, than thok 
natuxal inſtincts which the Author of natur 
bath given us to ae © our actions during 
that period. 


11. There 
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11. There are many events depending upon C H AP. 
the will of man, in which there is a ſelf-evi- V. 
dent probability, greater or leſs, according to 
circumſtances. | 

There may be in ſome individuals ſuch a de- 
gree of phrenzy and madneſs, that no man can 
{ay what they may or may not do. Such per- 
ſons we find it neceſſary to put under reſtraint, 
that as far as poſſible they may be kept from 
doing harm to themſelves or to others. They 
are not conſidered as reaſonable creatures, or 
members of ſociety. But, as to men who have 
2 ſound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct; and could 
put a thouſand different caſes, wherein we 
could venture, ten to one, that they will act in 
ſuch a way, and not in the contrary. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men 
that they will act ſuch a part in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it would be impoſſible to live in ſociety 
with them : For that which makes men capa- 
ble of living in ſociety, and uniting in a politi- 
cal body under government, is, that their acti- 
ons will always be regulated in a great meaſure 
by the common principles of human nature. 

it may always be expected, that they will 
regard their own intereſt and reputation, and 
that of their families and friends; that they 
will repel injuries, and have ſome ſenſe of good 
offices ; and that they will have ſome regard to 
truth and juſtice, ſo far at leaſt as not to 
Iwerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon ſuch principles as theſe, that all 
political reaſoning is grounded. Such reaſon- 
ing is never demonſtrative; but it may have a 
very great degree of probability, eſpecially 
when applied to great bodies of men. 

12, The 
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CH AP. 12, The laſt principle of contingent truth 
l mention, is, That, in the phenomena « 
nature, what is to be, will probably be like ty 

what has been in ſimilar circumſtances. 

We mult have this conviction as ſoon as we 
are capable of learning any thing from experi, 
ence; for all experience 1s grounded upon a 
belief that the future will be like the paſ, 
Take away this principle, and the experience 
of an hundred years makes us no wiſer with re. 
gard to what is to come. 

This is one of thoſe principles, which, when 
we grow up and obſerve the courſe of nature, 
we can confirm by reaſoning. We perceive 

that Nature is governed by fixed laws, and that 
if it were not ſo, there could be no ſuch thing 
as prudence in human conduct; there would 
be no fitneſs in any means to promote an end; 
and what, on one occaſion, promoted it, might 
as probably, on another occaſion, obſtruct i. 

But the principle is neceſſary for us before 
we are able to diſcover it by reaſoning, and 
therefore 1s made a part of our conſtitution, 
and produces its effects before the uſe of rea. 
„ 

This principle remains in all its force when 
we come to the uſe of reaſon; but we learn to 
be more cautious in the application of it. We 
obſerve more carefully the circumſtances on 
which the paſt event depended, and learn to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which were ac 
dentally conjoined with it. 75-014 
In order to this a number of experiments, 
varied in their circumſtances, is often neceſſ 

ry. Sometimes a ſingle experiment is thougit 
| ſufficient to eſtabliſh a general concluſion. 
Thus, when it was once found, that, in a ct 
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always produce this effect to the end of the 
World. 

I need hardly mention, that the whole fa- 
ric of natural philoſophy is built upon this 
principle, and, if it be taken away, mult tum- 
ble down to the foundation. 

Therefore the great NewTon lays it down 
28 an axiom, or as one of his laws of philo- 
ophiſing, in theſe words, Efectuum naturalium 
uſdem generis eaſdem eſſe cauſas. This is 
hat every man aſſents to as ſoon as he under- 
ſtands it, and no man aſks a reaſon for it. It 
as therefore the moſt genuine marks of a firſt 


n 

i principle. 

d; It is very remarkable, that although all 
bt dur expectation of what is to happen in the 


ourſe of nature is derived from the belief 
of this principle, yet no man thinks of aſk- 
ing what is the ground of this belief. 

Mr. Hume, I think, was the firſt who put 
this queſtion; and he has ſhewn clearly and 
invincibly, that it is neither grounded upon 
eaſoning, nor has that kind of intuitive evi- 
dence which mathematical axioms have. It is 
not a neceſſary truth. | | 

He has endeavoured to account for it upon 
his own principles. It -is not my buſineſs at 
preſent to examine the account he has given 
of this univerſal belief of mankind ; becauſe, 
whether his account of it be juſt or not, (and 

think it is not), yet, as this belief is univer- 
al among mankind, and is not grounded upon 
any antecedent reaſoning, but upon the con- 
ſitution of the mind itſelf, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged 


ain degree of cold, quickſilver became a hard CH AP. 
and malleable metal, there was good reaſon V- 
W:o think, that the ſame degree of cold will —"Y* 
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CH AP. knowledged to be a firſt principle, in the ſent 
VL in which I uſe that word. 

l do not at all affirm, that thoſe I have men. 
tioned are all the firſt principles from which ye 
may reaſon concerning contingent truths, Such 
enumerations, even when made after much re. 
flection, are ſeldom perfect. 


CHAP. VL 


Fir/# Principles of neceſſary Truths, 


BOUT moſt of the firſt principles 

neceſſary truths there has been no di- 
pute, and therefore it is the leſs neceſſary to 
dwell upon them. It will be ſufficient to d. 
vide them into different clafſes; to mention 
ſome, by way of ſpecimen, in each claſs ; and 
to make ſome remarks on thoſe of which the 
truth has been called in queſtion. 

They may, I think, moſt properly be di 
vided according to the ſciences to which the 
belong. 

1. Ihere are ſome firſt principles that maj 
be called grammatical; ſuch as, that ever 
adjective in a ſentence muſt belong to ſome 
ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood ; that ever 
complete ſentence muſt have a verb. 

Thoſe who have attended to the ſtructure d 
language, and formed diftin& notions of the 

nature and uſe of the various parts of ſpeech, 
perceive, without reaſoning, that theſe, and 
many other ſuch principles, are neceflari 
true. 1 15 
2. There are logical axioms; ſuch as, tha 
any contexture of words which does not mak 
. worn T Beds oo 4 2 
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propoſition, is neither true nor falſe; that CH A P, 

= ſition is either true or falſe; that VI. 
very propo , —̃ — 

Vo propoſition can be both true and falſe at the 

ame time; that reaſoning in a circle proves 

othing; that whatever may be truly affirmed 

of a genus, may be truly athrmed of all the 

ſpecies, and all the individuals belonging to 

that genus. | 

4. Every one knows there are mathematical. 

axioms. Mathematicians have, from the days 

of EucL1D, very wilely laid down the axioms 

or firſt principles on which they reaſon. And 

the effect which this appears to have had upon 

the ſtability and happy progreſs of this ſcience, 

gives no ſmall encouragement to attempt to 

lay the foundation of other ſciences in a ſimilar 

manner, as far as we are able. 

Mr. Hume hath diſcovered, as he appre- 

hends, a weak fide, even in mathematical 

axioms; and thinks, that it is not ſtrictly true, 'Þ 

for inſtance, that two right lines can cut one | 

another in one point only. | 


they The principle he reaſons from 1s, That every 
imple idea is a copy of a preceding impreſſion; 
may and therefore, in its preciſion and accuracy, 
en can never go beyond its original. From which 
ſome he reaſons in this manner: No man ever ſaw 
ver or felt a line ſo ſtraight, that it might not cut 
another, equally ſtraight, in two or more 
re of Wl points. Therefore there can be no idea of 
f tte fuch a line, | 
eech, The ideas that are moſt eſſential to geome- 
and try, ſuch as, thoſe of equality, of a ſtraight 
lag line, and of a ſquare ſurface, are far, he ſays, 


from being diſtin& and determinate; and the 
definitions deſtroy the pretended demonſtrati- 
X | | ONS, 
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CH AP. ons. Thus, mathematical demonſtration i; 
VL found to be a rope of ſand. 

I agree with this acute author, that, if vt 
could form no notion of points, lines, an 
ſurfaces, more accurate than thoſe we ſee an 
handle, there could be no mathematical de. 
monſtration. 

But every man that has underſtanding, hy 
analyſing, by abſtracting, and compounding 
the rude materials exhibited by his ſenſes, can 
fabricate, in his own mind, thoſe elegant and 
accurate forms of mathematical lines, furfaces, 
and ſolids. 

If a man finds himſelf incapable of forming 
a preciſe and determinate notion of the figure 
which Mathematicians call a cube, he not on- 
ly is no Mathematician, but is incapable of be. 

ing one. But, if he has a preciſe and deter. 
minate notion of that figure, he muſt perceive, 
that it is terminated by fix mathematical ſur. 
faces, perfectly ſquare, and perfectly equal. 
He muſt perceive, that theſe ſurfaces are ter- 
minated by twelve mathematical lines, per- 
fectly ſtraight, and perfectly equal, and that 
thoſe lines are terminated by eight mathema- 
tical points. 

When a man is conſcious of having thee 
conceptions diftin& and determinate, as ever) 
Mathematician is, it is in vain to bring meta- 
phyſical arguments to convince him that they 
are not diſtin. You may as well bring argu- 
ments to convince a man racked with pain, that 
he feels no pain. 

Every theory that is inconſiſtent with our 
having accurate notions of mathematical lines, 


ſurfaces, and ſolids, muſt be falſe. **. 
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follows, that they are not copies of our im- C go F. 
eſlions. ü . 
The Medicean Venus 1s not a copy of the 
lock of marble from which it was made. It 
true, that the elegant ſtatue was formed 
at of the rude block, and that too by a ma- 
ual operation, which, in a literal ſenſe, we 
ay call abſtraction. Mathematical notions 
re formed in the underſtanding by an ab- 
ration of another kind, out of the rude per- 
eptions of our ſenſes. 

As the truths of natural philoſophy are not 
jecefſary truths, but contingent, dependin 
pon the will of the Maker of the world, the 
rinciples from which they are deduced muſt 
de of the ſame nature, and therefore belong 
ot to this claſs. | 

4. I think there are axioms, even in mat- 
ers of taſte. Notwithſtanding the variety 
ound among men, in taſte, there are, I ap- 
drehend, ſome common principles, even in 
atters of this kind. I never heard of any 
man who thought it a beauty in a human face 
o want a noſe, or an eye, or to have the 
outh on one fide. How many ages have 
paſſed fince the days of Homer! Vet, in this 
long tract of ages, there never was found a 
man who took THhERsITEs for a beauty. 

The fine arts are very properly called the 
arts of taſte, becauſe the principles of both are 
the ſame ; and in the fine arts, we find no leſs 
agreement among thoſe who practiſe them than 
among other irtifts. | 

No work of taſte can be either reliſhed or 
underſtood by thoſe who do not agree with 
the author in the principles of taſte. 
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CHAP. Homes, and ViRclL, and SHAKEsSPEan, 
VE. and MIL rox, had the lame taſte; and all ma 
abo have been acquainted with their writing, 
and agree in the admiration of them, muſt hay 
the ſame taſte. 
The fundamental rules of poetry and muſe 
and painting, and dramatic action and ey. 
quence, have been always the ſame, and yil 
be ſo to the end of the world. 
The variety we find among men 1n matter 
of taſte is eaſily accounted for, confiſtenth 
with what we have advanced. 

There is a taſte that is acquired, and a taſt 
that is natural. This holds with reſpect both 
to the external ſenſe of taſte and the internal 
Habit and faſhion have a powerful influence 
upon both. 

Of taſtes that are natural, there are ſon: 
that may be called rational, others that ar 
merely animal. 

Children are delighted with brilliant and 
gaudy colours, with romping and noiſy mirth, 
with feats of agility, ſtrength, or cunning; 
and ſavages have much the ſame taſte as cli 
dren. | 

But there are taſtes that are more intelle- 
tual. It is the dictate of our rational nature, 
that love and admiration are miſplaced whet 
there is no intrinſic worth in the object. 

In thoſe operations of taſte which are ratio 
nal, we judge of the real worth and excellenc: 
of the object, and our love or admiration 

uided by that judgment. In ſuch operation 
Were is judgment as well as feeling, and th: 
feeling depends upon the judgment we forme 
the object. 


100 
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do not maintain that taſte, ſo far as it is CH AP. 
acquired, or ſo, far as it is merely animal, can I. 
be reduced to principles. But as far as it is 
founded on judgment, it certainly may. 

The virtues, the graces, the muſes, have a 
beauty that is intrinſic. It lies not in the feel- 
ings of the ſpectator, but in the real excel- 
lence of the object. If we do not perceive 
their beauty, it is owing to the defect or to the 
perverſion of our faculties. 
And as there is an original beauty in cer- 
tain moral and intellectual qualities, ſo there is 
a borrowed and derived beauty in the natural 
ſigns and expreſſions of ſuch qualities. 

The features of the human face, the modu- 


lations of the voice, and the proportions, atti- 


tudes, and geſture of the body, are all natural 
expreſſions of good or bad qualities of the per- 
ſon, and derive a beauty or a deformity from 
the qualities which they expreſs. 885 

Works of art expreſs ſome quality of the ar- 
tiſt, and often derive an additional beauty from 
their utility or fitneſs for their end. 

Of ſuch, things there are ſome that ought to 
pleaſe, and others that ought to diſpleaſe. If 
they do not, it is owing to ſome defect in the 
ſpectator. But what has real excellence will 
always pleaſe thoſe who have a correct judg- 
ment and a ſound heart. | 

The ſum of what has been ſaid upon this 
ſubject is, that, ſetting aſide the taſtes which 
men acquire by habit and faihion, there 1s a na- 
tural taſte, which is partly animal, and partly 
rational. With regard to the firſt, all we can 
lay is, that the Author of Nature, for wiſe 
reaſons, has formed us ſo as to receive pleaſure 
from the contemplation of certain objects, and 

x diſguſt 
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CH A P. diſguſt from others, hefore we are capable 9 
VI. perceiving any real excellence in one, or deſed 
in the other. But that taſte which we may cl 

rational, is that part of our conſtitution hy 
which we are made to receive pleaſure fron 
the contemplation of what we conceive to he 
excellent in its kind, the pleaſure being a. 
nexed to this judgment, and regulated by it, 
This taſte may be true or falſe, according a 
it is founded. on a true or falſe judgment, 
And if it may be true or falſe, it muſt hay 
firſt principles. 
5. There are alſo firſt principles in morals, 
That an unjuſt action has more demerit than 
an ungenerous one: That a generous action 
has more merit than a merely juſt one: That 
no man ought to be blamed for what it was not 
in his power to hinder : That we ought not to 
do to others what we would think unjuſt or 
unfair to be done to us in like circumſtances: 
Theſe are moral axioms, and many others 
might be named which appear to me to hare 
no leſs evidence than thoſe of mathematics. 
Some perhaps may think, that our deter- 
minations, either in matters of taſte or in mo- 
rals, ought not to be accounted neceflary 
truths : That they are grounded upon the 
conſtitution of that faculty which we call taſte, 
and of that which we call the moral ſenſe or 
conſcience ; which faculties might have been 
ſo conſtituted as to have given determinati- 
ons different, or even contrary to thoſe they 
now give: That as there is nothing ſweet or 
bitter in itſelf, but according as it agrees or 
diſagrees with the external ſenſe called taſte; 
ſo there is nothing beautiful or ugly in itſelf 


but according as it agrees or diſagrees 3 
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the internal ſenſe, which we alſo call taſte;C HAP. 


nd nothing morally good or ill in itſelf, but Vl 
cal according at it agrees or diſagrees with our © 
b moral ſenſe. | 


This indeed is a ſyſtem, with regard to mo- 


de rals and taſte, which hath been ſupported in 
all modern times by great authorities. And if 
i. this ſyſtem be true, the conſequence muſt be, 
a that there can be no principles, either of taſte 


or of morals, that are neceſſary truths. For, 
according to this ſyſtem, all our determinati- 
ons, both with regard to matters of taſte, and 
with regard to morals, are reduced to matters 
of fact. I mean to ſuch as theſe, that by our 
onſtitution we have on ſuch occaſions certain 
Iagreeable feelings, and on other occaſions cer- 
tain diſagreeable feelings. | 
But I cannot help being of a contrary opini- 
on, being perſuaded, that a man who deter- 
mined that polite behaviour has great defor- 
mity, and that there 1s great beauty in rude- 
neſs and ill breeding, would judge wrong 
hatever his feelings were. 
In like manner, I cannot help thinking, 
that a man who determined that there is more 
moral worth in cruelty, perfidy, and injuſtice, 
than in generoſity, juſtice, prudence, and 
emperance, would judge wrong whatever his 
onſtitution was. 
And if it be true that there is judgment in 
dur determinations of taſte and of morals, it 
muſt be granted, that what is true or falſe in 
morals, or in matters of taſte, is neceſſaril 
on For this reaſon, I have ranked the firſt 
principles of morals and of taſte under the 
als of neceſſary truths. | | 
6. The 
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CHAP. 6. The laſt claſs of firſt principles I ful 


not the invention of Philoſophers ; it is found 


E $8.&- $6 


mention, we may call metaphyſical. 

I ſhall particularly conſider three of the 
becauſe they have been called in queſtion h 
Mr. Huux. 

The irt is, That the qualities which de 
perceive by our ſenſes muſt have a ſubjec, 
which we call body, and that the thought 
we are conſcious of muſt have a ſubject, which 
we call mind. 

It is not more evident that two and tw 
make four, than it is that figure cannot exif, 
unleſs there be fomething that is figured, not 
motion without fomething that is moved, | 
not only perceive figure and motion, but! 
perceive them to be qualities: They have: 
neceſſary relation to ſomething in which the 
exiſt as their ſubject. The difficulty which 
ſome Philoſophers have found in admitting this 
is entirely owing to the theory of ideas. 4 
ſubject of the ſenfible qualities which we per. 
ceive by our ſenſes, is not an idea either 0 
ſenſation or of conſciouſneſs ; therefore {aj 
they, we have no ſuch idea. Or, in the ſtyl 
of Mr. Huux, from what impreſſion is tit 
idea of ſubſtance derived? It is not a copy d 
any impreſſion ; therefore there is no ſuc 
idea. | yu” 

The diſtinction between ſenſible qualities, 
and the ſubſtance to which they belong, and 
between thought, and the mind that thinks, 


in the ſtructure of all languages, and therefore 
muſt be common to all men who ſpeak vit 
underſtanding. And I believe no man, how- 
ever ſceptical he may be in ſpeculation, can 


talk on the common affairs of life for 2 an 
. ur, 
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hour, without ſaying things that imply his CHAP. 
belief of the reality of theſe diſtinctions. VL 

Mr Lock acknowledges, That we can- 
« not conceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
« qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone ; and therefore 
« ye ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſup- 
« ported by, ſome common ſubject.“ In his 
Eſſay, indeed, ſome of his expreſſions ſeem to 
leave it dubious, whether this belief, that ſen- 
ſible qualities muſt have a ſubje&, be a true 
judgment, or a vulgar prejudice. But in his 
firſt letter to the Biſhop of WorctsTtr, he 
removes this doubt, and quotes many paſſages 
of his Eſſay, to ſhew that he neither denied, 
nor doubted of the exiſtence of ſubſtances, 
both thinking and material; and that he be- 
lieved their exiſtence on the ſame ground the 
Biſhop did, to wit, „on the repugnancy to 
e our conceptions, that modes and accidents 
* ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves.” He offers 
no proof of this repugnancy ; nor, I think, _ 
can any proof of it be given, becauſe it is a # 
firſt principle. | 

It were to be wiſhed that Mr. Loc xk, who 
enquired ſo accurately and ſo laudably into the 
origin, certainty, and extent of human know- 
ledge, had turned his attention more particu- 
larly to the origin of theſe two opinions which 
he firmly believed; to wit, that ſenſible qua- 
lities muſt have a ſubje& which we call body, 
and that thought muſt have a ſubje& which we 
call mind, A due attention to theſe two opi- 
nions which govern the belief of all men, even 
of Sceptics in the practice of life, would pro- 
bably have led him to perceive, that ſenſation 
and conſciouſneſs are not the only ſources of 
human knowledge; and that there are princi- 

Vol. II. X ples 
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CHAP ples of belief in human nature, of which we 
VI. can give no other account but that they neceſ- 
3 ſarily reſult from the conſtitution of our facul- 


ties; and that if it were in our power to throw 
off their influence upon our practice and con- 
duct, we could neither ſpeak nor act like rea- 
ſonable men. | 
We cannot give a reaſon why we believe 
even our ſenfations to be real and not fallaci- 
ous 3 why we believe what we are conſcious 
of ; why we truſt any of our natural faculties. 
We ſay, it muſt be ſo, it cannot be otherwiſe. 
This expreſſes only a ſtrong belief, which is 
indeed the voice of Nature, and which there- 
fore in vain we attempt to reſiſt. But if, in 
ſpite of Nature, we reſolve to go deeper, and 
not to truſt our faculties, without a reaſon to 
fhew that they cannot be fallacious, I am afraid, 
that ſeeking to become wiſe, and to be as gods, 
we ſhall become fooliſh, and being unſatisfied 
with the lot of humanity, we ſhall throw off 
common ſenſe, _ | 
The ſecond metaphyſical principle I mention 
is, That whatever begins to exiſt, muſt have a 
cauſe which produced it, 1 
Philoſophy is indebted to Mr. Huus in this 
reſpect among others, that, by calling in queſ- 
tion many of the firſt principles of human 
knowledge, he hath put ſpeculative men upon 
uiring more carefully than was done before, 
into the nature of the evidence upon which they 
reſt. Truth can never ſuffer by a fair enqui- 
ry; it can bear to be ſeen naked and in the 
fulleſt light; and the ſtricteſt examination will 
always turn out in the iſſue to its advantage. 
I believe Mr. Hume was the firſt who ever 


called 
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called in queſtion whether things that begin to C HAP. 
exiſt muſt have a cauſe. ' | 0. 

With regard to this point, we muſt hold 
one of theſe three things, either that it is an 
opinion, for which we have no evidence, and 
which men have fooliſhly taken up without 
ground; or, /ccondly, That it is capable of di- 
rect proof by argument; or, thirdly, "That it 
is ſelf evident, and needs no proof, but ought 
to be received as an axiom, which cannot by 1 
reaſonable men be called in queſtion. | \ i 

The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions would put an 
end to all philoſophy, to all religion, to all 
reaſoning that would carry us beyond the ob- 
jects of ſenſe, and to all prudence in the con- 
duct of life. | 

As to the ſecond ſuppoſition, that this prin- 
ciple may be proved by direct reaſoning, I am 
afraid we ſhall find the proof extremely diffi- 
cult, if not altogether impoſhble, 

1 know only of three or four arguments that b 
have been urged by Philoſophers, in the way _— 
of abſtract reaſoning, to prove, that things 1 
which begin to exiſt muſt have a cauſe. 9 

One is offered by Mr. HoßgEs, another by 
Dr. SauusL CLARKE, another by Mr, Locks. 
Mr. Hume, in his Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
has examined them all ; and, in my opinion, 
has ſhewn, that they take for granted the thing 
to be proved; a kind of falſe reaſoning, which 

men are very apt to fall into when they at- 
tempt to prove what is ſelf- evident. 

It has been: thought, that, although this 
principle does not admit of proof from abſtract 
reaſoning, it may be proved from experience, 
and may be juſtly drawn by induction, from 
inſtances that fall within our obſervation. 

N 3 I conceive 
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CHAP. I conceive this method of proof will leave us 

in great uncertainty, for theſe three reaſons: 
M, Becauſe the propoſition to be proved is 
not a contingent but a neceſſary propoſition, 
It is not, that things which begin to exiſt com- 
monly have a cauſe, or even that they always 
in fact have a cauſe; but they muſt have a 
cauſe, and cannot begin to exiſt without a 
cans; - - 

Propoſitions of this kind, from their nature, 
are incapable of proof by induction. Expe- 
rience informs us only of what'is or has been, 
not of what muſt be; and the concluſion muſt 

be of the ſame nature with the premiſes. 

For this reaſon, no mathematical propoſition 
can be proved by induction. Though it ſhould 
be found by experience in a thouſand caſes, 
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portioned to the extent of our experience, and 
ought always to be. underſtood fo as to leave 
room for exceptions, if future experience ſhall 
diſcover any ſuch. 
The law of gravitation has as full a proot 
from experience and induction as any principle ˖ 
EE | can 


A that the area of a plane triangle is equal to the | 
WW rectangle under the altitude and half the baſe, 
4 this would not prove that it muſt be ſo in all 
7 caſes, and cannot be otherwiſe ; which is what 
1 the Mathematician affirms. 
\ 8 In like manner, though we had the moſt 
12 i > ample experimental proof, that things which t 
_ have begun to exiſt had a cauſe, this would t 
4 not prove that they muſt have a cauſe. Expe. 
8 rience may ſhew us what is the eſtabliſhed 
15 iN courſe of nature, but can never ſhew what con- d 
. nections of things are in their nature neceſſary. a 
ON | | 2dly, General maxims, grounded on expe- 
1 = rience, have only a degree of probability pro- a 
18 * 
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can be ſuppoſed to have. Yet, if any Philoſo-C H AP. 


pher ſhould, by clear experiment, ſhew that 
there is a kind of matter in ſome bodies which 
does not gravitate, the law of gravitation ought 
to be limited by that exception. 

Now it is evident, that men have never con- 
ſidered the principle of the neceſſity of cauſes, 
as a truth of this kind which may admit of li- 
mitation or exception; and therefore it has not 
been received upon this kind of evidence. 

zaly, 1 do not fee that experience could 
ſatisfy us that every change in nature actually 
has a cauſe. 

In the far greateſt part of the changes in na- 
ture that fall within our obſervation, the cauſes 
are unknown; and therefore, from experience, 
we cannot know whether they have cauſes 
or not. | 


Cauſation is not an object of ſenſe. The 


only experience we can have of it, 1s in the 
conſciouſneſs we have of exerting ſome power 
in ordering our thoughts and actions. But 
this experience is ſurely too narrow a founda- 
tion for a general concluſion, that all things 
that have had or ſhall have a beginning muſt 
have a cauſe. - 5 

For theſe reaſons, this principle cannot be 


drawn from experience any more than from 


abſtract reaſoning. | 
The third ſuppoſition is, That it is to be 


admitted as a firſt or ſelf-evident principle. 


Two reaſons may be urged for this. 
1/4, The univerſal conſent of mankind, not 
of Philoſophers only, but of the rude and un- 
learned vulgar. 

Mr. Hums, as far as I know, was the firſt 


that ever exprefled any doubt of this * 
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CHAP. And when we conſider that he has rejected 
VL. every principle of human knowledge, except- 

ing that of conſciouſneſs, and has not even 
ſpared the axioms of mathematics, his authority 
is of ſmall weight. 

Indeed, with regard to firſt principles, there 
is no reaſon why the opinion of a Philoſopher 
ſhould have more authority than that of ano- 
ther man of common ſenſe, who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to judge in ſuch cafes. The Miterate 
vulgar are competent judges ; and the Philoſo- 
pher has no prerogative in matters of this 
kind ; but he is more liable than they to be 
miſled by a favourite ſyſtem, efpecially if it is 
his own. 0 
Serting aſide the authority of Mr. Huus; 
what has philoſophy been employed in, ſince 

men firſt began to philoſophiſe, but in the in- 
veſtigation of the caufes of things? This it 
has always profefled, when we trace it to its 
cradle. It never entered into any man's 

thought, before the Philoſopher we have men- 
tioned, to put the previous queſtion, whether 
things have a cauſe or not? Had it been 
thought poſſible that they might not, it may be 
preſumed, that, in the variety of abſurd and 
contradictory cauſes aſſigned, ſome one would 
Have had recourſe to this hypotheſis. 

They could conceive the world to arife from 
an egg, from a ſtruggle between love and 
ſtrife, between moiſture and drought, between 
heat and cold; but they never fuppoſed that it 
had no caufe. We know not any Atheiſtic ſect 
that ever had recourſe to this topic, though by 
it they might have evaded every argument that 
could be bronght againſt them, and anſwered 
all objections to their ſyſtem. ol 
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they contrived ſome imaginary caule ; ſuch as 
chance, a concourſe of atoms, or neceſſity, 
as the cauſe of the univerſe. _ 

The accounts which Philoſophers have given 
of particular phænomena, as well as of the uni- 
verſe in general, proceed upon the ſame prin- 
ciple. That every phænomenon muſt have a 
cauſe, was always taken for granted. Ni/ 
turpius phyſico, ſays Cicero, quam fieri ſine 
cauſa quicquam dicere. Though an Acade- 
mic, he was dogmatical in this. And PLa- 
To, the Father of the academy, was no leſs fo, 
& jIgy)1 yup ad vigor x «pre al, yon err. TIME 
„us.“ It is impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
have its origin without a ca Et 

[ believe Mr. Hu was the firſt who ever 
held the contary. This, indeed, he avows, 
and aſſumes the honour of the diſcovery. 
lt is, ſays he, a maxim in philoſophy, that 
* whatever begins to exiſt, muſt have a cauſe 
of exiſtence. This is commonly taken for 
granted in all reaſonings, without any proof 
given or demanded. It is fuppoſed to be 
“founded on intuition, and to be one of thoſe 


% maxims, which, though they may be denied 


* with the lips, it is impoſhble for men in 
“their hearts really to doubt of. But, if we 
examine this maxim by the idea of know- 


© ledge, above explained, we ſhall diſcover in 


it no mark of ſuch intuitive certainty.” 


The meaning of this ſeems to be, that it did 
not ſuit witir his theory of intuitive certainty, 
and therefore he excludes it from that pri- 


vilege 


The vulgar adhere to this maxim as firwly 
and univerſally as che Philoſophers, Fo 
uper- 
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But rather than adopt ſuch an abfurdity,C H A P, 
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CH A P. ſuperſtitions have the ſame origin as the ſyſtems 
VI. of Philoſophers, to wit, a defire to know the 
——cauſcs of things. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſ- 
cere cauſas, is the univerſal ſenſe of men; but 
to ſay that any thing can happen without a 
cauſe, ſhocks the common ſenſe of a ſavage. 
This univerſal belief of mankind is eaſily ac- 
counted for, if we allow that the neceſlity of a 
cauſe of every event is obvious to the rational 
powers of a man. But it is impoſlible to ac- 
count for it otherwiſe. It cannot be aſcribed 
to education, to ſyſtems of philoſophy, or to 
prieſtcraft. One would think, that a Philoſo- 
pher who takes it to be a general deluſion or 
prejudice, would endeavour to ſhow from what 
cauſes in human nature ſuch a general error 
may take its riſe. But I forget that Mr. Hume 
might anſwer upon his own principles, that 
ſince things may happen without a cauſe, this 
error and deluſion of men may be univerſal 
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without any cauſe. 
A ſecond reaſon why I conceive this to be a 
firſt principle, is, That mankind not only 
aſſent to it in ſpeculation, but that the practice 
of life is grounded upon it in the moſt import- 
ant matters, even in caſes where experience 
leaves us doubtful; and it is impoſſible to act 
with common prudence if we ſet it aſide. 

In great families there are ſo many bad 
things done by a certain perſonage called no- 
body, that it is proverbial, that there is a no- 
body about every houſe who does a great deal 
of miſchief; and even where there is the ex- 

acteſt inſpection and government, many events 
will happen of which no other author can be 
found: So that, if we truſt merely to expe- 
rience in this matter, nobody will be found 
. i * | e 
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be a very active perſon, and to have no incon-CHAP. 
ſiderable ſhare in the management of affairs, VI. 
But whatever countenance this ſyſtem may 
have from experience, it is too ſhocking to 
common ſenſe to impoſe upon the moſt igno- 
rant. A child knows, that when his top, or 
any of his play- things are taken away, it mult 
be done by ſomebody. Perhaps it would not 
be difficult to perſuade him that it was done by 
ſome inviſible being, but that it ſhould be done 
by nobody he cannot believe. 

Suppoſe a man's houſe to be broken open, 
his money and jewels taken away. Such 
things have happened times innumerable with- 
out any apparent cauſe; and were he only to 
reaſon from experience in ſuch a caſe, how 
muſt he behave ? He muſt put in one ſcale the 
inſtances wherein a cauſe was found of ſuch an 

event, and in the other ſcale, the inſtances 
where no cauſe was found, and the preponde- 
rant ſcale muſt determine, whether it be moſt 
probable that there was a cauſe of this event, 
or that there was none. Would any man of 
common underſtanding have recourſe to ſuch 
an <P—_ to direct his judgment? 

duppoſe a man to be found dead on the high- 

way, his ſkull fractured, his body pierced with 
deadly wounds, his watch and money carried 
off, The coroners jury ſits upon the body, and 
the queſtion i is put, what was the cauſe of this 
man's death, was it accident, or felo de ſe, or 
murder by perſons unknown ? Let us ſuppoſe 
an adept in Mr. Huuz's philoſophy to make 
one of the jury, and that he inſiſts upon the 
previous queſtion, whether there was any cauſe 
of the event, and whether it happened with- 
out a cauſe? 


Surely, 
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CHAP. Surely, upon Mr. Hume's principles, a great 
VI. deal might be faid upon this point; and, if 
[qc matter is to be determined by paſt expe- 
rience, it is dubious on which ſide the weight 
of argument might ſtand. But we may ven- 
ture to fay, that, if Mr. Hun had been of 
ſuch a jury, he would have laid afide his philo- 
ſophical principles, and acted according to the 
dictates of common prudence. | 
Many paſſages might be produced, even in 
Mr. Humz's philoſophical writings, in which 
he, unawares, betrays the ſame , inward con- 
viction of the neceſſity of cauſes, which is 
common to other men. I ſhall mention only 
one, in the Treatiſe of Human Nature, and in 
that part of it where he combats this very 
inciple. “As to thoſe impreſſions, ſays he, 
* which ariſe from the ſenſes, their ultimate 
« cauſe is, in my opinion, perfectly inexpli- 
cable by human reaſon ; and it will always 
de impoſſible to decide with certainty, whe- 
ther they ariſe mmmediately from the ob- 
ject, or are produced by the creative power 
< of the mind, or are derived from the Au- 
* thor of our being.” | | 

Among theſe alternatives, he never thought 
of their not ariſing from any cauſe. 

The arguments which Mr. Hume offers to 
prove that this is not a ſelf. evident principle, 
are three. Fir/t, That all certainty ariſes from 
a compariſon of ideas, and a diſcovery of their 
unakerable relations, none of which relations 
imply this propoſition, That whatever has a 
begmning muſt have a cauſe of exiſtence. 
This theory of certainty has been examined 
before. | 
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The ſecond argument is, That whatever we CH AP. 
can conceive is poſſible. This has hkewife VI. 
been examined. CEN 

The third argument is, That what we call 

a cauſe, is only fomething antecedent to, and 
always conjoined with the effect. This is alfo 
one of Mr. Humz's peculiar doctrines, which 
we may have occaſion to confider afterwards. 
It is ſufficient here to obſerve, that we may 

learn from it that night is the cauſe of day, 
and day the cauſe of night : For no two things 
have more conſtantly followed each other fince 
the beginning of the world. 

The 4% metaphyſical principle I mention, 
which is oppoſed by the fame author, is, That 
deſign, and intelligence in the cauſe, may be 
inferred, with certainty, from marks or figns 
of it in the effect. | | 

Intelligence, deſign, and fkill, are not ob- 
jects of the external fenſes, nor can we be con- 
ſcious of them in any perfon but ourſelves. 

Even in ourſelves, we cannot, with propriety, 
be ſaid to be confcious of the natural or acqui- 
red talents we poffeſs. We are conſcious only 
of the operations of mind in which they are ex- 
erted. Indeed, a man comes to know his own 
mental abilities, juſt as he knows another 
man's, by the effects they produce, when there 
1s occaſion to put them to exerciſe. 
A man's wifdom is known to us only by the 
ſtgns of it in his conduct; his eloquence by the 
ſigns of it in his fpeech. Tn the ſame manner 
ve judge of his virtue, of his fortitude, and 
of all his talents and virtues. 
Fet it is to be obſerved, that we judge of 
mens talents with as little doubt or hefitation 
as we judge of the immediate objects of _ 
| ne 
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CHAP. One perſon, we are ſure, is a perfect idiot; 
another, who feigns idiocy to ſcreen himſelf 
from puniſhment, is found upon trial to have 
ttuhe underſtanding of man, and to be account- 
5 able for his conduct. We perceive one man 
to be open, another cunning; one to be ig- 
norant, another very knowing; one to be 
ſlow of underſtanding, another quick. Every 
man forms ſuch judgments of thoſe he conver- 
ſes with; and the common affairs of life de- 
pend upon ſuch judgments. We can as little 
avoid them as we can avoid ſeeing what is be- 
fore our eyes. | 
From this it appears, that it is no leſs a part 
of the human conſtitution, to judge of mens 
characters, and of their intellectual powers, 
from the ſigns of them in their actions and dif. 
courſe, than to judge of corporeal objects by 
our ſenſes: That ſuch judgments are common 
to the whole human race that are endowed with 
underſtanding ; and that they are abſolutely 
neceſſary in the conduct of life. 
Now, every judgment of this kind we form, 
is only a particular application of the general 
principle, that intelligence, wiſdom, and other 
mental qualities in the cauſe, may be inferred 
from their marks or ſigns in the effect. 
The actions and diſcourſes of men are effects, 
of which the actors and ſpeakers are the cauſes. 
The effects are perceived by our ſenſes; but 
the cauſes are behind the ſcene. We only con- 
clude their exiſtence and their degrees from 
our obſervation of the effects. 
From wiſe conduct we infer wiſdom in the 
cauſe; from brave actions we infer courage; 
and ſo in other caſes. "I 
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This inference is made with perfect ſecurityC H AP. 


f by all men. We cannot avoid it; it is ne- 
> 8 in the ordinary conduct of life; it has 
1 therefore the ſtrongeſt marks of being a firſt 
1 principle. 
F Perhaps ſome may think that this principle ® 
e may be learned either by reaſoning or by ex- 4 
y perience, and therefore that there is no ground 1 
: to think it a firſt principle. 4 
If it can be ſhewn to be got by reaſoning, "of 
e by all, or the greater part of thoſe who are [ 
6 governed by it, I thall very readily acknow- 1 
ledge that it ought not to be eſteemed a firſt ; 0 
t principle. But 1 apprehend the contrary ap- 
18 pears from very convincing arguments. 
5, Tire, The principle is too univerſal to be 
8 the effect of reaſoning. It is common to Phi- 
y loſophers and to the vulgar ; to the learned and 
n the moſt illiterate ; to the civilized and to the 
th ſavage : And of thoſe who are governed by it, 
ly not one in ten thouſand can give a reaſon for 
it. 
n, Secondly, We find Philoſophers, ancient 
al and modern, who can reaſon excellently in 
er ſubjects that admit of reaſoning, when on 
ed have occaſion to defend this principle, not o 
fering reaſons for it, or any medium of proof, 
8, but appealing to the common ſenſe of man- 
88. kind; mentioning particular inſtances, to 
ut make the abſurdity of the contrary opinion 
n- more apparent, and ſometimes uſing the wea- 
m pons of wit and ridicule, which are very pro- 
per weapons: for refuting abſurdities, but al- 
he together improper in points that are to be de- 
e; termined by reaſoning. 


To confirm this obſervation, I ſhall quote 
his two authors, an ancient and a modern, who 
have 
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„ 


C Hi A P. have more expreſsly undertaken the defence of 


. 


7 


this principle than any others I remember to 
have met with, and whoſe good ſenſe and abi. 
lity to reaſon, where reaſoning is proper, will 
not be doubted. 

The firſt is Ciczko, whoſe words, lib. 1. 
cap. 13. De divinatione, may be thus tranſlat- 


«© Can any thing done by chance have all 
„the marks of deſign? Four dice may by 
* chance turn up four aces ; but do you think 
that four hundred dice, thrown by chance, 


vill turn upfour hundred aces?Coloursthrown 


* upon canvas without deſign may have ſome 


ſimilitude to a human face; but do you 


* think g's might make as beautiful a picture 


as that of the Coan Venus? A hog turning 


up the 8 with his noſe may make 


39 


* 


ſomething of the form of the letter A; but 
do you think that a hog might deſcribe on 
ee the ground the te of Exxlus? 
„ CARNEADES imagined, that in the ſtone 


«* quarries at Chios he found, in a ſtone that 


Vas ſplit, a repreſentation of the head of a 


4. * little Pan, or ſylvan deity. I believe he 

t find a figure not unlike ; but ſurcly 
not ſuch a one as you would ſay had been 
formed by an excellent Sculptor like ScoPas. 
“ For ſo, venly, the caſc is, that chance never 


4 perfectly imitates defign.” Thus Cickko. 


Now, in all this diſcourſe I ſee very good 
ſenſe, and what is apt to convince every un- 
prejudiced mind; but I fee not in the whole 2 
ſingle ſtep of reaſoning. It is barcly an appeal 


to every man's common ſenſe. 


Let 
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Let us next fee how the ſame point is hand-C HA. 
led by the excellent Archbiſhop Ti.LoTs0n, VI. 
iſt Sermon, vol. 1. 3 

« For I appeal to any man of reaſon, whe- 

« ther any thing can be more unreafonable, 
« than obſtinately to impute an effect to chance 
« which carries in the face of it all the argu- 
ments and characters of deſign? Was ever 
« any conſiderable work, in which there was 
“required a great variety of parts, and an 
« orderly and regular adjuſtment of theſe 
parts, done by chance? Will chance fit 
„means to ends, and that in ten thouſand in- 
e ſtances, and not fail in any one? How often 
might a man, after he had jumbled a ſet of 
© letters in a bag, fling them out upon the 
* gound before they would fall into an exact 
“poem, yea or ſo much as make a good diſ- 
* courſe in proſe? And may not a little book 
be as enſily made as this great volume of the 
«* world? How long might a man ſprinkle co- 
«* lours upon canvas with a careleſs hand before 
they would make the exact picture of a man? 
* And is a man caſier made by chance than 
his picture? How long might twenty thou- 
*ſand blind men, which ſhould be ſent out 
“from the remote parts of England, wander 
* up and down before they would all meet up- 
eon Saliſbury plains, and fall into rank and 
* file in the exact order of an army? And yet 
this is much more eaſy to be imagined than 1 
* how the innumerable blind parts of matter Ly ; 


& ſhould rendezvous themſelves into a world. | 

A man that ſees Henry the Seventh's chapel . | 

* at Weſtminſter might with as good reaſon | 
“maintain, {yea and much better, conſider- | 

ing the vaſt difference between that little | i i 
| *{tructure 8 


F:-_ 


t D A 


HAP. ec ſtructure and the huge fabric of the world), 


„ them to have been cut and graven; and that 


„ met together, and very fortunately ranged 


“ mult be a very great chance that parts them 


„ hate to be impoſed upon, that muſt have 


e admit nothing without a clear demonſtration 
66 for =” 


that it was never contrived or built by any 


man, but that the ſtones did by chance groy 
into thoſe curious figures into which we ſee 


% upon a time (as tales uſually begin), the 
e materials of that building, the ſtone, mor. 
<« tar, timber, iron, lead, and glaſs, happily 


e themſelves into that delicate order in which 
* we ſee them now ſo cloſe compacted, that it 


„again. What would the world think of a 
© man that ſhould advance ſuch an opinion as 
e this, and write a book for it? If they would 
« do him right, they ought to look upon him 
eas mad. But yet he might maintain this opi- 
nion with a little more reaſon than any man 
e can have to ſay that the world was made by 
* chance, or that the firſt men grew out of the 
earth, as plants do now. For can any thing 
ebe more ridiculous and againſt all reaſon, 
ce than to aſcribe the production of men to the 
&« firſt fruitfulneſs of the earth, without ſo 
© much as one inſtance or experiment in any 
e age or hiſtory to countenance ſo monſtrous 
e ſuppoſition? The thing is at firſt fight ſo 
* groſs and palpable, that no diſcourſe about 
it can make it more apparent. And yet 
„ theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who 
e give this precarious account of the original 
&* of things, aſſume to themſelves to be the 
e men of reaſon, the great wits of the world, 
e the only cautious and wary perſons, who 


cc inci I 7 | 
convincing evidence for every thing, and can * 


In 
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In this paſſage, the excellent author takes C HAP. 
what I conceive to be the proper method of VI. 
refuting an abſurdity, by expoſing it in dif- 
ferent lights, in which every man of common 
underſtanding perceives it to be ridiculous. 
And although there is much good ſenſe, as 
well as wit, in the paſſage I have quoted, I 
cannot find one medium of proof in the whole. 

I have met with one or two reſpeQable au- 
thors who draw an argument from the doctrine 
of chances, to ſhew how improbable it is that 
a recular arrangement of parts ſhould be the 
effect of chance, or that it ſhould not be the 
effect of deſign. 
| I do not object to this reaſoning; but I 


would obſerve, that the doctrine of chances 
. is a branch of mathematics little more than an 
g hundred years old. But the concluſion drawn 


J from it has been held by all men from the be- 
ginning of the world. It cannot, therefore, 
be thought that men have been led to this con- 
cluſion by that reaſoning. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the firſt principle upon which 
all the mathematical reaſoning about chances 
is grounded, is more ſelf-evident than this con- 
cluſion drawn from it, or whether it is not a 
particular inſtance of that general concluſion. 
We are next to conſider whether we ma 
not learn this truth from experience, That ef- 
fects which have all the marks and tokens-of 
+ deſign muſt proceed from a defigning cauſe. 
I apprehend that we cannot learn this truth 
from experience, for two reaſons. | | 
Fir/z, Becauſe it is a neceſſary truth, not a 
contingent one. It agrees with the experience 
of mankind fince the beginning of the world, 
dr | | that 


]] | 


HA P. that the area of à triangle is equal to half the 
VI. rectangle under its baſe and perpendicular. 
— It agrees no leſs with experience, that the fun 
riſes in the eaſt and ſets in the weſt; So far 

as experience goes, theſe truths are upon an 
equal footing. But every man perceives this 
diſtinction between them, that the firſt is a 
neceflary truth; and that it is impoſſible it 
ſhould not be true; but the laſt is not neceſ- 

_ ſary, but contingent, depending upon the will 

of him who made the world. As we cannot 
learn from experience that twice three muſt ne- 
ceflarily make fix, ſo neither can we learn from 
experience that certain effects muſt proceed 
from a deſigning and intelligent cauſe. Expe- 
rience informs us only of what has been, but v 
never of what muſt be. | 0 

; Secondly, It may be obſerved, that experi- m 

ence can ſhow a connection between a ſign, 9 

and the thing ſignified by it, in thoſe caſes only, ql 
where both the ſign. and thing ſignified are ge 
perceived, and have always been perceived in ar 
be 

ur 

di: 

ſio 


conjunction. But if there be any caſe where 
the ſign only is perceived, experience can ne- 
ver ſhew its connection with the thing ſignified. 
Thus, for example, thought is a ſign of a 
thinking principle or mind. But how do we 
know that thought cannot be without a mind. 
If any man ſhould fay that he knows this by 
experience, he deceives himſelf. It is impol- 
ſible he can havꝰ any experience of this; be- 
cauſe, though we have an immediate know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of thought in ourſelves 
by conſcioufneſs, yet we have no immediate 
knowledge or a mind. The mind is not an 
immediate object either of ſenſe or of conſci- 
ouſneſs. We may therefore juſtly _— 
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that the neceſſary connection between thought CHAP, 


JJ 


and a mind, or thinking being, is not learned I. 


from experience. | 

The ſame reaſoning may be applied to the 
connection between a work excellently fitted 
for ſome purpoſe, and deſign in the author or 
cauſe of that work. One of theſe, to wit, 
the work, may be an immediate object of per- 
ception. But the deſign and purpoſe of the 
author cannot be an immediate object of per- 
ception; and therefore experience can never 
inform us of any connection between the one 
and the other, far leſs of a neceflary connec- 


tion. 

Thus I think it appears, that the principle 
we have been conſidering, to wit, that from 
certain ſigns or indications in the effect, we 
may infer, that there muſt have been intelli- 
gence, wiſdom, or other intellectual or moral 
qualities in the cauſe, is a principle which we 
get, neither by reaſoning nor by experience; 
and therefore, if it be a true principle, it muſt 
be a firſt principle. There is in the human 
underſtanding a light, by which we fee imme- 
diately the evidence of it, when there is occa- 
ſion to apply it. I | 
Of how great importance this principle is 
in common life, we have already obſerved. 
And I need hardly mention its importance in 
natural theology. 

The clear marks and ſignatures of wiſdom, 
power and goodneſs, in the conſtitution and 
government of the world, is, of all arguments 
that have been advanced for the being and pro- 
vidence of the Deity, that which in all ages 
has made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon candid 
and thinking mitids; an argument, which _ 
W „ is 
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CHAP. this peculiar advantage, that it gathers 


VI. 


86-4. VI. 


ſtrength as human knowledge advances, and 
is more convincing at preſent than it was ſome 
centuries ago. 

King ALPHONSUs might ſay, that he could 


contrive a better planetary ſyſtem than that 


which Aſtronomers held in his day. That 


ſyſtem was not the work of God, but the fic- 


tion of men. 

But ſince the true ſyſtem of the ſun, moon, 
and planets, has been diſcovered, no man, 
however atheiſtically diſpoſed, has pretended 


to ſhew how a better could be contrived. 


When we attend to the marks of good con- 


trivance which appear in the works of God, 


every diſcovery we make in the conſtitution of 
the material or intellectual ſyſtem becomes a 
hymn of praiſe to the great Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world. And a man who is pol- 
ſeſſed of the genuine ſpirit of philoſophy will 
think it impiety to contaminate the Divine 
workmanſhip, by mixing it with thoſe fictions 
of human fancy, called theories and hypotheſes, 


which will always bear the ſignatures of human 


folly, no leſs than the 9 does of Divine 
wiſdom. 

I know of no perſon ER ever called in queſ- 
tion the principle now under our conſideration, 


when it is applied to the actions and diſcour- 


ſes of men: For this would be to deny that 
we have any means of diſcerning a vil man 
from an idiot, or a man that is illiterate in the 
higheſt degree from a man of knowledge and 


learning, which no man has the effrontery to 


deny. 
But, in all ages, thoſe who have been un- 


| friendly to the principles of religion; have 


5 made 
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made attempts to weaken the force of the ar- HAP. 
ment for the exiſtence and perfections of VI. 

the Deity, which is founded on this principle. 
That argument has got the name of the argu- 

ment from final cauſes ; and as the meaning 

of this name is well underſtood, we ſhall uſe 

it. | 

The argument from final cauſes, when redu- 

ced to -a ſyllogiſm, has theſe two premiſes : 
Fir/t, That deſign and intelligence in the cauſe, 

may, with certainty, be inferred from marks 

or ſigns of it in the effect. This is the prin- 

ciple we have been conſidering, and we may 

call it the major propoſition of the argument. 

The ſecond, which we call the minor propoſiti- 

on, is, That there are in fact the cleareſt 
marks of deſign and wiſdom in the works of 
Nature; and the concluſion is, that the works 

of Nature are the effects of a wiſe and intelli- 

gent cauſe. One muſt either aſſent to the con- 
cluſion, or deny one or other of the premiſes. 

Thoſe among the ancients who denied a 
God or a Providence, ſeem to me to have 
yielded the major propoſition, and to have de- 
nied the minor ; conceiving that there are not 
in the conſtitution of things ſuch marks of 
wiſe contrivance as are ſufficient to put the 

concluſion beyond doubt. This, I think, we 

may learn, from the reaſoning of Corr the 
Academic, in the third book of CickRo, of 

the Nature of the Gods. | 

The gradual advancement made in the know- 
ledge of Nature hath put this opinion -quite 
out of countenance. 

When the ſtructure of the human body was 
much leſs known than it is now, the famous 
GALEN ſaw ſuch evident marks of wiſe contri- 

vance 
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CHAP. vance in it, that though he had been educated 


XI. 
Ay Id 


an Epicurean, he renounced that ſyſtem, and 
wrote his book of the uſe of the parts of the 


human body, on purpoſe to convince others of 


what appeared ſo clear to himſelf, that it was 
impoſſible that ſuch admirable contrivance 


ſhould be the effect of chance. 


Thoſe, therefore, of later times, who are 
diſſatisfied with this argument from final cauſes, 
have quitted the ſtrong hold of the ancient 
Atheiſts, which had become untenable, and 
have choſen rather to make a defence againſt 


the major propoſition. 


Ds Carrzs ſeems to have led the way in 
this, though he was no Atheilt, But, having 
invented ſome new arguments for the being of 
God, he was perhaps led to diſparage thoſe 
that had been uſed before, that he might 
bring more credit to his own, Or perhaps he 
was offended with the Peripatetics, becauſe 


they often mixed final cauſes with phyſical, in 
order to account for the phænomena of na- 


ture. 6 

He maintained therefore that phyſical cauſes 
only ſhould be aſſigned for phænomena; that 
the Philoſopher has nothing to do with final 
cauſes; and that it is preſumption in us to pre- 
tend to determine for what end any work of 
nature is framed. Some of thoſe who were 
great admirers of DEs Ca TES, and followed 
him in many points, differed from him in this, 
particularly, Dr. HENRY More and the pious 


| Archbiſhop FzenzLow : But others, after the 
example of Dzs CarTEs, have ſhewn a con- 


tempt of all reaſoning from final cauſes. 
Among theſe, I think, we may reckon Mau- 
PERTUIS and Burrov. But the moſt _ 
. | | atta 


| 
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attack has been made upon this principle byCH AP. 
Mr. Hunz, who puts an argument in the VL 
mouth of an Epicurean, on which he feems to * 


lay great ſtreſs. 
The argument is, That the univerſe is a ſin- 
ular effect, and therefore we can draw no 
concluſion from it, whether it may have been 
made by wiſdom or not. 

If I underſtand the force of this argument, 
it amounts to this, That, if we had been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee worlds produced, ſome by 
wiſdom and others without it, and had ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch a world as this which we in- 
habit was always the effe& of wiſdom, we 
might then, from paſt experience, conclude, 
that this world was made by wiſdom ; but hav- 
ing no ſuch experience, we have no means of 
forming any concluſion about it. 

That this is the ſtrength of the argument, 
appears, becauſe if the marks of wiſdom ſeen 
in one world be no evidence of wiſdom, the 
like marks ſeen in ten thouſand will give aslit- 
tle evidence, unleſs, in time paſt, we perceiv- 
ed wiſdom itſelf conjoined with the tokens of 
it; and, from their perceived conjunction in 
time paſt, conclude, that although, in the 
preſent world, we ſee only one of the two, the 
other muſt accompany it. 

Whence it appears, that this reaſoning of 
Mr. Hunz is built on the ſuppoſition, that 
our inferring deſign from the ſtrongeſt marks 
of it, is entirely owing to our paſt experience 
of having always found theſe two things con- 
Joined. But I hope I have made it evident 
that this is not the caſe. And indeed it is 


evident, that, according to this reaſoning, we 
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HAP can have no evidence of mind or deſign in any 
of our fellow- men. | 
How do I know that any man of my acquain- 
tance has underſtanding ? I never ſaw his un- 
derſtanding. I ſee only certain effects, which 
my judgment leads me to conclude to be marks 
and tokens of it. | 
But, ſays the ſceptical Philoſopher, you can 
conclude nothing from theſe tokens, unleſs 
paſt experience has informed you that ſuch to- 
kens are always joined with underſtanding, 
Alas! Sir, it is impoſſible I can ever have this 
experience. The underſtanding of another 
man is no immediate object of fight, or of any 
other faculty which God hath given me ; and 
unleſs I can conclude its exiſtence from tokens 
that are viſible, I have no evidence that there 
It ſeems then, that the man who maintains, 
that there is no force in the argument from fi- 
nal cauſes, muſt, if he will be conſiſtent,” ſee 
no evidence of the exiſtence of any intelligent 
being but himſelf, | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Opinions ancient and modern about firſt Princi- 
| ples. \ . 


Know no writer who has treated expreſsly 
[ of firſt principles before AzxisTOTLE ; but 
it is probable, that, in the ancient Pythago- 
rean ſchool, from which both PLATO and 
ARISTOTLE borrowed much, this ſubject had 
not been left untouched. 3 

Before the time of ARIS TOTLE, conſidera- 
ble progreſs had been made in the mathema- 
tical ſciences, particularly in geometry. 

The diſcoyery of the forty- ſeventh propoſi- 
tion of the firſt book of Evuciip, and of the 
five regular ſolids, is, by antiquity, aſcribed 
to PyTHAcoRas himſelf; and it is impoſſible 
he could have made thoſe diſcoveries without 
knowing many other propoſitions in mathema- 
tics. ARISTOTLE mentions the incommenſu- 
rability of the diagonal of a ſquare to its fide, 
and gives a hint of the manner in which it was 
demonſtrated. We find likewiſe ſome of the 
axioms of geometry mentioned by ARISTOTLE 
a8 axioms, and as indemonſtrable principles of 
mathematical reaſoning. 

It is probable, therefore, that, before the 
time of ARIsTOTLE, there were elementary 
Treatiſes of geometry, which are now loſt ; 
and that in them the axioms were diſtinguiſhed 
from the propoſitions which require proof. 

To ſuppoſe, that ſo perfect a ſyſtem as that 
of Euclip's Elements was produced by one 
man, without any preceding model or _ 

| rials, 
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CH AP. rials, would be to ſuppoſe Euclim more than 
a man. We aſcribe to him as much as the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding will per. 
mit, if we ſuppoſe that the inventions in geo- 
metry, which had been made in a tract of pre- 
ceding ages, were by him not only carried 
much farther, but digeſted into ſo admirable a 
ſyſtem, that his work obſcured all that went 
before it, and made them be forgot and loſt. 

Perhaps, in like manner, the writings of 
ARISTOTLE with regard to firſt principles, and 
with regard to many other abſtract ſubjects, 
may have occaſioned the loſs of what had been 

written upon thoſe ſubje&s by more ancient 
Philoſophers. | 

Whatever may be in this, in his ſecond 
book upon demonſtration he has treated very 
fully of firſt principles ; and though he has not 
attempted any enumeration of them, he ſhows 
very clearly, that all demonſtration muſt be 
built upon truths which are evident of them- 
ſelves, but cannot be demonſtrated. His con 
whole doctrine of ſyllogiſms is grounded upon 1 


a few axioms, from which he endeavours to tica 
demonſtrate the rules of ſyllogiſm in a mathe- to | 
matical way; and in his topics he points out Bll fed 
many of the firſt principles of probable rea- © © 
ſoning. 8 | v2 


As long as the philoſophy of AzisToTL: Ml * n 
prevailed, it was held as a fixed point, that « it 
all proof muſt be drawn from principles already fr 
known and granted. : « o 
We muſt obſerve, however, that, in that 
philoſophy, many things were aſſumed as firſt whit 
principles, which have no juſt claim to that Bl rity 
— ſuch as, that the earth is at reſt; 
that Nature abhors a vacuum; that there is no 


change 
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n change in the heavens above the ſphere of the C H A F. 
e moon; that the heavenly bodies move in cir- M. ; 
8 cles, that being the moſt perfect figure; that | 
» bodies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
and many others, | 

The Peripatetic philoſophy, therefore, in- 
ſtead of being deficient in firſt principles, was 
redundant ; inſtead of rejecting thoſe that are 
truly ſuch, it adopted, as firit principles, man 
vulgar prejudices and raſh judgments: And 
this ſeems in general to have been the ſpirit of 
ancient philoſophy. 

It is true, there were among the ancients 
ſceptical Philoſophers who profeſſed to have no 
principles, and held it to be the greateſt virtue 
in a Philoſopber to with-hold aſſent, and keep 
his judgment in a perfect equilibrium between 
contradictory opinions. But though this ſe& 
was defended by ſome perſons of great erudi- 
tion and acutenels, it died of itſelf, and the 
dogmatic philoſophy of ArisToTLE obtained a 
complete triumph over it. 

What Mr. Hun ſays of thoſe who are ſcep- 
tical with regard to moral diſtinctions, ſeems 
to have had its accompliſhment in the ancient 
ſect of Sceptics. The only way, ſays he, 
* of converting antagoniſts of this kind, is to 
leave them to themſelves ; for finding that 
* nobody keeps up the controverſy with them, 
it is probable they will at laſt of themſelves, 
© from mere wearineſs, come over to the fide 
* of common ſenſe and reaſon.” 

Setting aſide this ſmall ſe& of the Sceptics, 
which was extin& many ages before the autho- 
nty of AzisToTLE declined, I know of no op- 
poſition made to firſt principles among the an- 
cients. The diſpoſition was, as has been ob- 

| ſerved, 
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CH AP. ſerved, not to oppoſe, but to multiply them 

VI. beyond meaſure. 

Men have always been prone, when they 

leave one extreme to run into the oppoſite; 

and this ſpirit in the ancient philoſophy to 

multiply firſt principles beyond reaſon, was a 

ſtrong preſage, that, when the authority of 

the Peripatetic ſyſtem was at an end, the next 

Teigning ſyſtem would diminiſh their number 
beyond reaſon. 

This accordingly happened in that great re. 
volution of the philoſophical republic brought 
about by Des CarTes. That truly great re. 
former in philoſophy, cautious to avoid the 
ſnare in which ARISTOTLE was taken, of ad. 

mitting things as firſt principles too raſhly, 
reſolved to doubt of every thing, and to with. 
hold his aſſent, until it was forced by the clear. 
eſt evidence. 

Thus Des CarTes brought himſelf into that 
very ſtate of ſuſpenſe, which the ancient Scep- 
tics recommended as the higheſt perfection of 
a wiſe man, and the only road to tranquillity 
of mind. But he did not remain long 1n thus 
ſtate; his doubt did not ariſe from deſpair of 
finding the truth, but from caution, that he 
might not be impoſed upon, and embrace a 

| cloud inſtead of a goddeſs. k 
| by” His very doubting convinced him of his own 
| exiſtence; for that which does not exiſt, can 
| neither doubt, nor believe, nor reaſon. 
5 Thus he emerged from univerſal ſcepticiſm 
18 by this ſhort enthymeme, cogito ergo ſum. 
C | This enthymeme conſiſts of an antecedent 
propoſition, I think, and a concluſion drawn 
from it, therefore I exiſt. 
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If it ſhould be aſked, how DES CAR TESC H AP. 
came to be certain of the antecedent propoſi- VII. 
tion, it is evident, that for this he truſted to 
the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs. He was con- | 
ſcious that he thought, and needed no other 
argument. 

So that the firſt principle which he adopts in 
this famous enthymeme is this, That thoſe 
doubts, and thoughts, and reaſonings, of 
which he was conſcious, did certainly exiſt, 
and that his conſciouſneſs put their exiſtence 
beyond all doubt. 

It might have been objected to this firſt prin- 
ciple of DEs CarTEs, how do you know that 
your conſciouſneſs cannot deceive you? You 
have ſuppoſed, that all you ſee, and hear, and 
handle, may be an illuſion. Why therefore 
ſhould the power of conſciouſneſs have this pre- 
rogative, to be believed implicitly, when all 
our other powers are ſuppoſed fallacious ? 

To this objection, I know no other anſwer 
that can be made, but that we find it impoſſible 
to doubt of things of which we are conſcious, 
The conſtitution of our nature forces this be- 
lief upon us irreſiſtibly. 

This is true, and is ſufficient to juſtify Dxs 
CarTEs, in aſſuming, as a firſt principle, the 
exiſtence of thought, of which he was con- 
ſcious. 

He ought, however, to have gone farther in 
this track, and to have conſidered whether 
there may not be other firſt principles which 
ought to be adopted for the ſame reaſon. But 
he did not ſee this to be neceſſary, conceiving 
that, upon this one firſt principle, he could 
ſupport the whole fabric of human knowledge. 


To 
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CHAP. To proceed to the concluſion of Des Cax. 
III. 8's enthymeme. From the exiſtence of his 
* thought he infers his own exiſtence. Here 
he aſſumes another firſt principle, not a con. 
1 tingent, but a neceſſary one; to wit, that 
| where there is thought, there muſt be a think. 
4 ing being or mind. | | 
4 Having thus eſtabliſhed his own exiſtence, 
1 he proceeds to prove the exiſtence of a ſupreme 
ad infinitely perfect Being; and, from the 
perfection of the Deity, he infers that his ſen. 
ſes, his memory, and the other faculties which 
God had given him, are nof fallacious. 
* Whereas other men, from the beginning of 
the world, had taken for granted, as a firſt 
principle, the truth and reality of what they 
perceive by their ſenſes, and from thence in- 
ferred the exiltefice of a Supreme Author and 
Maker of the world, Ds CarTtes took a con- 
trary courſe, conteiving that the teſtimony of 
our ſenſes, and of all our faculties, excepting 
that of conſciouſneſs, ought not to be taken 
tor granted, but to be proved by argument. 
Perhaps ſome may think that DES CARTES 
meant only to admit no other firſt principle of 
contingent truths beſides that of conſciouſnels; 
but that he allowed the axioms of mathema- 
ties, and of other neceſſary truths, to be re- 
ceived without proof. | 
But I apprebend this was not his intention: 
For the truth of mathematical axioms/muſt de- 
pend upon the truth of the faculty by which 
we judge of them. If the faculty be fallact- 
cus, we may be deceived by truſting to it. 
Therefore, as he ſuppoſes that all our faculties, 
excepting conſciouſneſs, may be fallacious, and 
attempts to prove by argument that they ate 
| not, 
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6 not, it follows, that, according to his princi- CH AP. 
g ples, even mathematical axioms require proof, ** 

e Neither did he allow that there are any necef. OP 
l fry truths, but maintained, that the truths 

t which are commonly ſo called, depend upon 

bs the will of God. And we find his followers, 

who may be ſuppoſed to underſtand his princi- 

ples, agree in maintaining, that the knowledge 

of our owh exiſtence is the firſt and funda- 

mental principle from which all knowledge 

muſt be deduced by one who proceeds regularly 

in philoſophy. - 

There is, no doubt, a beauty in raiſing a 
large fabric of knowledge upon a few Frſt 
principles. The ſtately fabric of mathematical 
knowledge, raiſed upon the foundation of a 
few axioms and definitions, charms every be- 
holder. Ds CarTEs, who was well acquaint- 
ed with this beauty in the mathematical ſci- 
ences, ſeems to have been ambitious to give 
the ſame” beautiful ſimplicity to his ſyſtem of 
philoſophy; and therefore ſought only one 
firſt principle as the foundation of all our 
knowledge, at leaſt of contingent truths. 

And fo far has his authority prevailed, that 
thoſe who came after him have almoſt univer- 
ally followed him in this track: This, there- 
fore, may be conſidered as the ſpirit of modern 
philoſophy, to allow of no firſt principles of 
on: ¶ contingent truths but this one, that the thoughts 
de- and operations of our own minds, of which 
hich ve are conſcious, are ſelf-evidently real and 
laci- WE true; but that every thing elſe that is contin- 
it. WM gent is to be proved by argument. 
ties, The exiſtence of a material world, and of 
and what we perceive by our ſenſes, is not felf-evi- 
are dent, according to this philoſophy. Des Car- 
not, x TES 
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CHAP. Es founded it upon this argument, That God, 
VIE who hath given us our ſenſes, and all our fa. 
culties, is no deceiver, and therefore they are 

not fallacious. . 

I endeavoured to ſhow, that if it be not ad. 
mitted as a firſt principle, that our faculties 
are not fallacious, nothing elſe can be admit. 
ted; and that it is impoſſible to prove this by 
argument, unleſs God ſhguld give us new 
faculties to fit in judgment upon the old. 

Father MALEBRANCHE agreed with Dzs 
CaRTEs, that the exiſtence of a material world 
requires proof; but being diſſatisfied with 
Ds CarTxs's argument from the perfection 
of the Deity, thought that the only ſolid proof 
is from divine revelation. 

 ARNAULD, who was engaged in controverſy 
with MALEBRANCHE, approves of his antago- 
niſt in offering an argument to prove the exiſt. 
ence of the material world, but objects to the 
ſolidity of his arguments, and offers other ar- 
guments of his own. | | | 

Mr. Nors1s, a great admirer of Des Car- 
TEs and of MALEBRANCHE,. ſeems to have 
thought all the arguments offered by them and 
by ArNauLD to be weak, and confefles that 
we have at beſt only probable evidence of the 
exiſtence of the material world. _ 

Mr. Locks acknowledges that the evidence 
we have of this point 1s neither intuitive nor 
demonſtrative; yet he thinks it may be called 
knowledge, and diſtinguiſhes it by the name 
of ſenſitive knowledge; and, as the ground 
of this ſenſitive knowledge, he offers ſome 
weak arguments, which would rather tempt 
one to doubt than to believe. | 


At 
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At laſt Biſhop BERKELEVY and AzTHurR CHAP. 
CoLLIER, without any knowledge of each 
other, as far as appears by their writings, un- 
dertook to prove that there neither is nor can 

be a material world. The excellent ſtyle and 
| elegant compoſition of the former have made 
his writings to be known and read, and this 
| ſyſtem to be attributed to him only, as if CoL- 
7 LIER had never-exiſted. . 

Both, indeed, owe ſo much to * 
J BRANCHE, that if we take out of his ſyſtem the 
d peculiarities of our ſeeing all things in God, and 
h our learning the exiſtence of an external world 
n from divine revelation, what remains is juſt the 
ſyſtem of Biſhop” BerKELEy. I make this 
obſervation by the way, injuſtice toa foreign au- 
thor; to whom Britiſh authors ſeem not to have 
allowed all that is due. 

Mr. Hunz hath adopted Biſhop BERK E- 
LEY'S arguments againſt the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, and thinks them unanſwerable. 

We may obſerve, that this great Metaphyſi- 
cian, though in general he declares in favour 
of univerſal ſcepticiſm, and therefore ma 
ſeem to have no firſt principles at all, yet, with 
DEs CARTES, he always acknowledges the 
reality of thoſe thoughts and operations of 
mind · of which we are conſcious? So that he 
yields the antecedent of Dzs CAR TES's enthy- 
meme cogito, but denies the concluſion ergo 
/um, the mind being, according to him, no- 
thing but that train of impreſſions and ideas of 
which we are donſcious. 

Thus we ſee, that the modern philoſophy, 
of which Dzs CaR TES may juſtly be accounted 
the founder, being built upon the ruins of the 
Peripatetic, has a ſpirit quite oppoſite, and 
At Vol. II. 3 runs 
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©HA x runs into à contraty extreme. The Peripatetic 
IV. not only adopted as firſt principles thoſe which 
| mankind have alway feſted upon in their moſt 
important tranſactions, but, along with them, 
many vulgar pteſudlces; ſo that this ſyſtem was 
founded upon à wide bettom, but in many 
parts ünlodnd. The modern ſyſtem has nar. 
rowell 'the föundatiön ſo much, that every ſu- 
perſtructure raiſed upon it appears top-heavy. 

'Ffotn the fingle principle of the exiſtence of 
cur oh thoughts, very little, if any thing, 
can be deduced dy ate reaſoning, elpecially 
if we ſuppoſe that all gur other faculries may | 
be Fallictous. 

"Accordingly we find Hit Mr. Huw was not 
the felt that was led into Teeptiaſm'by the want 
of Firſt principles. For ſoon after Des Ca TEG 
there aroſe a ſect in France called Fgvits, who 

maintained that we have no evidence of the 
exiftence of any thing but ourſelves.” 1 

Whether theſe Egoiſts, ke Mr. Hum, be. 

ticved themfdlyes to be nothing but a train of 
TON and impreſſions, er to have a more per- 
manent exiſtence, I have not learned; having 
never ſeen any of their Writings; nor do | 
Know whether any of this ſect did write in ſup- 
Re of their principles. One would think, 
h ey who did not believe that there was any 
perſon to read, could have Hirtle imdueement to 
Write, unleſs "they were prompted by that in- 

ward monitor, WHA PEN BIus makes to be thc 
ſource of genius and the teacher of arts. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the ex. 
iſtence of ſuch a ſect, as hey are mentioned 
by many Authots,” And refuted by ſome, par. 

Wafer) by Boefrrts, as L nun of firſt 
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have reaſoned more conſequentially from Dxs 
CarTes principle than he did him{elf and in- 
deed I cannot help thinking, that all who have 
followed Ds CarTEs method, of requiring 
proof by argument of every 8 except the 
exiſtence of their own thoughts, have eſcaped 
the abyſs of ſcepticiſm by the help of weak 
reaſoning and ſtrong faith more than by any 
other means. And they ſeem to me to act 
more conſiſtently, who having rejected the firſt 
principles on which belief muſt be grounded, 


others, rejecting firſt principles, muſt yet have 
a ſyſtem of belief, without any ſolid foundation 
on which it may ſtand. 281 
The Philoſophers I have hitherto mentioned, 
after the time of Des CAR TES, have all follow- 
ed his method, in reſting upon the truth of 
their own thoughts as a' firſt principle, but re- 
quiring arguments for the proof of every other 


treated of firſt principles, or given any opinion 
of their utility or inutility. We only collect 
their opinion em their following DES CAR TES 


of the exiſtence of a material world, which 


leious of. 3 | 
I proceed, therefore, to conſider what Mr. 
Locks has faid' on the ſubject of firſt principles 
or maxims. N | 
I have not the leaſt doubt of this author's 
candour in what he ſomewhere ſays, that his 
ay was moſtly ſpun out of his own thoughts. 
2 2 Vet 
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Thoſe Egoiſts and Mr. Hun ſeem to me to C HA P. 


— 


have no belief, than they, who, like the . 


truth of a contingent nature; but none of 
them, excepting Mr. Locke, has exprelsly 


in requiring proof, or pretending to offer proof 


ſurely ought to be received as a firſt principle, 
if any thing be, beyond what we are con- 
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C HA P. Vet it is certain, that, in many of the notions 
which we are wont to faſcribe to him, others 
were before him, particularly, Dzs CARS, 
GAsSSENDI, and HokBES. Nor is it at all to 
be thought ſtrange, that ingenious men, when 
they are got into the ſame track, ſhould hit 
upon the ſame things. 

But, in the definition which he gives of 
knowledge in general, and in his notions con- 
cerning axioms or firſt principles, I know none 
that went before him, though he has been very 
generally followed in both. | 

His definition of knowledge, that it conſiſts 
ſolely in rhe perception af the agreement or dil- 
agreement of our ideas, has been already con- 
ſidered. But ſuppoſing it to be juſt, till it 
would be true, that ſome agreements and dil- 
agreements of ideas muſt be immediately per- 

. ceived ; and ſuch agreements or diſagreements, 

when they are expreſſed by affirmative or ne- 
gative propoſitions, are firſt principles, becauſe 
their truth is immediately diſcerned as ſoon as 
they are underſtood. 1 0 
This think is granted by Mr. Locke, book 

4. chap. 2. * There is a part of our know- 

.< ledge, ſays he, which we may call intuitive. 

In this the mind is at no pains of proving or 
„ examining, but perceives the truth as the 
<« eye does light, only by being directed to- 
% ward it. And this kind of knowledge is the 
ec cleareſt and moſt certain that human frailt) 
« is capable of. This part of knowledge is ir- 
& reſiſtible, and, like bright ſunſhine, forces 
ce itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon 
as ever the mind turns its view that way.“ 


He 


_ * K 
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He farther obſerves; © That this intuitive C HAP. 
« knowledge is neceſſary to connect all the VII. 
« ſteps of a demonſtration.“ 3 

From this, I think, it neceſſarily follows, 
that, in every branch of knowledge, we muſt 
make uſe of truths that are intuitively known, 
in order to deduce from them fuch as require 

ook, 
ut I cannot reconcile this with what he 
ſays, ſect. 8. of the ſame chapter. The ne- 
« ceſlity of this intuitive knowledge in every 
« ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtrative reaſoning « 
„gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſtaken 
« axiom, that all reaſoning was ex præcognitis 
et preconceſhs, which; how far it is miſtaken, 

I {hall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, 
„ when I come to confider propoſitions, and 
particularly thoſe propoſitions which are call- 
ed maxims, and to ſhew, that it is by a miſ- 
„take that they are ſuppoſed to be the foun- 
dation of all our knowledge and reaſonings.“ 

I have carefully conſidered the chapter on 
maxims, which Mr. Lock here refers to; and 
though one would expect, from the quotation 
aſt made, that it ſhould run contrary to what I a 
have before delivered concerning firſt princi- 
ples, I find only two or. three ſentences in it, 
and thoſe chiefly incidental, to which I do not 
aſſent; and I am always happy in agreeing 
with a Philoſopher whom I fo highly reſpe&t. 

He endeavours to ſhow, that axioms or in- 
tuitive truths are not innate. 

To this I agree. I maintain only, that when 
the underſtanding is ripe, and when we diſ- 
tinctly apprehend ſuch truths, we immediately 
allent to them. 8 255 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


ledge is not derived from axioms. 


for having millions of them in ſtore. 


S Y-:. WV. 


He obſerves, that ſelf-evidence is not pecu. 
liar to thoſe propoſitions which paſs under the 
name of axioms, and have the dignity of axi- 
oms aſcribed to them. 

I grant that there are innumerable ſelf-evident 
propoſitions, which have neither dignity nor 
utility, and therefore deſerve not the name of 
—_— as that name is commonly underſtood 
to imply not only ſelf- evidence, but ſome de- 
gree of dignity or utility. That a man is a 
man, and that a man is not a horſe, are ſelf. 
evident propoſitions; but they are, as Mr. 
Locke very juſtly calls them, trifling propoſiti- 
ons. TILLorsoN very wittily ſays of ſuch pro- 
poſitions, that they are ſo ſurfeited with truth, 
that they are good for nothing; and as they 
deſerve not the name of axioms, ſo neither do 
they deſerve the name of knowledge. 

He obſerves, that ſuch trifling ſeli-evident 
propoſitions as we have named are not derived 
from axioms, and therefore that all our know- 
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I grant that they are not derived from axi- 
oms, becauſe they are themſelves ſelf-evident. 
But it is an abuſe of words to call them know- 
ledge, as it is, to call them axioms; for no man 
can be ſaid to be the wiſer or more knowing 


He obſerves, that the particular propoſitions 
contained under a general axiom are no (els 
ſelf-evident than the general axiom, and that 
they are ſooner known and underſtood, Thus 
it is as evident, that my hand is leſs than my 
body, as that a part is leſs than the whole; and 
I know the truth of the e . 
ſooner than that of the general. 


This 


his 
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This is true. A man cannot perceive the© * : 


truth of a general axiom, ſuch as, that a part 


is leſs than the whole, until he has the general 


notions. of a part and a whole formed in his 
mind ; and before he has theſe general notions, 


he may perceive that his hand is leſs than his 


A. great part of this chapter on maxims is 
leyelled againſt a notion, which, it ſcems, ſome 


have entertajned, thai all our knowledge is de- 
rived from thele two maxims, to wit, whate- 
ver is, is; and it is impoſſihle for the ſame 
thing to be, and 1 nn 
This I take to be a ridiculous notion, juſtly 
deſerving the treatment which Mr. Lock has 
given it, if it at all merited his notice, Theſe 
are identical propoſitions ; they are trifling, 
and ſurfeited with truth: No knowledge can 
be derived. from them. r des, 
Having mentioned how far I agree with Mr. 
Lock concerning maxims or firſt principles, 
I ſhall next take notice of two or three things, 


- 


wherein I cannot agree with him. 


In the ſeventh ſection of this chapter, he ſays, 


That concerning the real exiſtence of all other 


beings, .. beſides ourſelves, and a firſt cauſe, 


there are no maxims. +; 


1 bave endeavoured to ſhow that there are 


maxims or firſt principles with regard to other 


cxiſtences; Mr. Locks acknowledges that we 
have a knowledge of ſuch exiſtences, which, 
he ſays, is neither intuitive nor demanſ(trative, 
and which therefore he calls ſenſitive know- 
ledge. It is demonſtrable, and was long ago 
demonſtrated by ARIS ro TL, that every pro- 
poſition to which we give a rational aſſent, mu 

either have its evidence in itſelf, or enge it 
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HA from ſome antecedent propoſition. And the 
VII. fame thing may be faid of the antecedent pro- 
poſition. As therefore we cannot go back to 
antecedent propoſitions without end, the evi- 
dence muſt at laſt reſt upon propoſitions, one 
or more, which have their evidence in them- 

ſelves, that is, upon firſt principles. 

As to the evidence of our own exiſtence, 
and of the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, Mr. Locks 
does not ſay whether it reſts upon firſt princi- 
ples or not. But it is manifeſt, from what he 
has faid upon both, that it does. | 

With regard to our own exiſtence, ſays he, 
we perceive it ſo plainly, and fo certainly, that 
it neither needs nor is capable of any proof. 
This is as much as to ſay, that our own exiſt- 
ence is a firſt principle; for it is applying to this 
truth the very definition of a firſt principle. 

He adds, that if I doubt, that very doubt 

makes me perceive my own exiſtence, and will 
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not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I feel pain, u 
I have as certain perception of my exiſtence as h 
of the pain I feel. 
Here we have two firſt principles plainly im- m 
plied: Fir/?, 'hat my feeling pain, or being pl 
conſcious of pain, is a certain evidence of the al 
real exiſtence of. that pain. And, ſecondly, p1 
That pain cannot exiſt without a mind; or be- th 
ing that is pained. That theſe are firſt princi- ev 
ples, and incapable of proof, Mr. Locks ac- ei 
knowledges. And it is certain, that if they or 
are not true, we can have no evidence of our 
own exiſtence.. For if we may feel pain when nc 
no pain really exiſts, or if pain may exiſt with- m. 
out any being that is pained, then it is certain un 
that our feeling pain can ive us no d evidence co 


of « our exiſtence, — 25 2 be 
7 Thus . 
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Thus it appears, that the evidence of our C HAP. 
own exiſtence, according to the view that Mr. N 
Locke gives of it, is grounded upon two of 9 
thoſe firſt principles which we had occaſion to 
mention. 

If we conſider the argument he has given for 
the exiſtence of a firſt intelligent cauſe, it is no 
leſs evident that it is grounded upon other two 
of them. The firſt, That what begins to exiſt 
muſt have a cauſe of its exiſtence; and the ſe- 
cond, That an unintelligent and unthinking 
being, cannot be the cauſe of beings that are 
thinking and intelligent. Upon theſe two prin- 
ciples, he argues very convincingly for the ex- 
iſtence of a firſt intelligent cauſe of things. 
And, if theſe principles are not true, we can 
have no proof of the exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, 
either from our own exiſtence, or from the ex- 
iſtence of other things that fall within our view. 

Another thing advanced by Mr. Lock 
upon this ſubject, is, that no ſcience is, or 
hath been built upon maxims. 

Surely Mr. Locks was not ignorant of geo- 
metry, which hath been built upon maxims 
prefixed to the elements, as far back as we are 
able to trace it. But though 1 had not been 
prefixed, which was a matter of utility rather 
than neceſſity, yet it muſt be granted, that 
every demonſtration in 2 is grounded, 
either upon propoſitions formerly ANI 
or upon ſelf-evident principles. 

Mr. Locks farther ſays, that maxims are 
not of uſe tohelp men forward 1n the advance- 
ment of the ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet 
unknown truths : That NewrToN, in the diſ- 
coveries he has made in his never enough to 
be admired „ has not been aſſiſted by the 
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CHA P. general maxims, whatever is, E or the whole 
is greater than a part, or the like, | | 
— [ anſwer, the firſt of theſe is, as was before 
obſerved, an identical trifling propoſition, of 
no uſe in mathematics, or in any other ſcience, 
The ſecond is often uſed by NewToN, and by 
all Mathematicians, and many demonſtrations 
reſt upon it. In general, Nxwrox, as well as 
all other Mathematicians, grounds his demon- 
ſtrations of mathematical propoſitions upon the 
axioms laid down by EucLip, or upon propo- 
fitions. which have been before demonſtrated 
by help of thoſe axioms. . | 
But it deſerves to be particularly obſerved, 
that NewrTon, intending in the third book of his 
Principia, to give a more ſcientific form to the 
phyſical part of aſtronomy, which he had at firſt 
compoſed in a popular form, thought proper to 
follow the example of Euciin, and to lay 
down firſt, in what he calls, Regule Phile/c- 
andi, and in his Phenomena, the firſt princi- 
ples which he aſſumes in his reaſoning, 
Nothing, therefore, could have been more 
unluckily adduced: by Mr. Locke to ſupport 
his averſion to firſt principles, than the exam- 
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ple of Sir Isaac Nzwrox, who, by laying t 

down the firſt principles upon which he reaſons c 
in thoſe parts of natural philoſophy which he 

cultivated, has given a ſtability to that fcience 1 


which it never had before, and which it will 

retain to the end of the world. a 
I am now to give ſome account of a Philo- | 

ſopher, who wrote expreſsly on the ſubject of 

firſt principles, after Mr. Loox. 
PERI BurriEx, a French Jeſuit, firſt pub- 

liſhed his Traite des premiers Feritex, et de la 

ſource de nos jugements, in 8vo, if I miſtake nat, 
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in the year 1724. It was afterwards publiſhed CH A N 
in folio, as a part of his Caure des ſeienata. 
Paris, 1732. — 

He defines firſt principles to be propoſitions 
ſo clear, that they can neither be proved, nor 
combated by thoſe that are more clcar, 

The firſt ſource of firſt principles he men- 
tions, is, that intimate conviction which every 
man. has of his own exiſtence, and of what 
paſſes in his own mind. Some Philoſophers, 
he obſerves, admitted theſe as firſt principles, 
who were unwilling to admit any others; and 
he ſhows the ſtrange conſequences that follow 
from this ſyſtem. 

A ſecond ſource of firſt principles he makes 
to be common ſenſe; which, he obſerves, 
Philoſophers have not been wont ta conſider, 
He defines it to be, the diſpoſition which Na- 
ture has planted in all men, or the far greater 
part, which leads them, when they come to 
the uſe of reaſon, to form a common and uni- 
form judgment upon objects which are not 
objects *. conſciouſneſs, nor are founded on 
any antecedent judgment. 

He mentions, not as a full enumeration, 
but as a ſpecimen, the following principles of 
common ſenſe. 

1. That there are other beings, and 2 
men in the univerſe, beſides myſelf. 25 
2. That there is in them ſomething that is 
called truth, wifdam, prudence, and that theſe 

things are not purely arbitrary. 

3. That there is ſomething in me which I 
call intelligence, and fomething which is not 
that intelligence, which I call my body, and 
that theſe © have different properties. Ac 

g 4. at 
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CHAT. 4. That all men are not in a conſpiracy to 
VI. deceive me and impoſe upon my credulity. 

5. That what has not intelligence cannot 
produce the effects of intelligence, nor can 
pieces of matter thrown together by chance 
form any regular work, ſuch as a clock or 
watch. | * 

He explains very particularly the ſeveral 
parts of his definition of common ſenſe, and 
ſhews how the dictates of common ſenſe may 
be diſtinguiſned from common prejudices; 
and then enters into a particular conſideration 
of the primary truths that concern being in ge- 
neral; the truths that concern thinking beings; 
thoſe that concern body; and thoſe on which 
the various branches of human knowledge are 

ounded. 

I ſhall not enter into a detail of his ſenti- 
ments on theſe ſubjects. I think there is more 

which I take to be original in this treatiſe, 
than in moſt books of the metaphyſical kind 1 
have met with ; that many of his notions are 
ſolid ; and that others, which I cannot altoge- 
ther approve, are ingenious. 

The other writers I have mentioned, after 
Des CarTEs, may, I think, without impro- 

- priety, be called Carteſians: For though they 
differ from Des CarTxs in ſome things, and 
contradict him in others, yet they ſet out from 
the ſame principles, and follow the ſame me- 
thod, admitting no other firſt principle with 
regard to the exiſtence of things but their own 
exiſtence, and the exiſtence of thoſe operati- 

ons of mind of which they are conſcious, and re- 
quiring that the exiſtence of a material world, 
and the. exiſtence of other men and things, 

_ ould be proved by argument. _ 

is 
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OPINIONS about fir/ PRINCIPLES. 


This method of philoſophiſing is common to C H AP. 


Des CarTes, MALEBRANCHE, ARNAULD, 


Locke, NoRRIs, CoLLIER, BERKELEY, . 


Hume ; and, as it was introduced by Ds 
CarTzs, I call it the Carteſian ſyſtem, and 
thoſe who follow it Carteſians, not intending 
any diſreſpe& by this term, but to ſignify a _ 
particular method of philoſophifing common to 
them all, and begun by Dzs CarTzs. 

Some of theſe have gone the utmoſt length 


in ſcepticiſm, leaving no exiſtence in Nature 


but that of ideas and impreſſions. Some have 
endeavoured to throw off the belief of a mate- 
rial world only, and to leave us ideas and ſpi- 
rits. All of them have fallen into very groſs 
paradoxes, which can never fit eaſy upon the 
human underſtanding, and which, though 
adopted in the cloſet, men find themſelves un- 
der a neceſſity of throwing off and diſclaiming 
when they enter into ſociety, 

Indeed, in my judgment, thoſe who have 
reaſoned moſt acutely and conſequentially up- 
on this ſyſtem, are they that have gone deepeſt 
into ſcepticiſm. | | 

Father Buzr1tr, however, is no Carteſian 
in this ſenſe. He ſeems to have perceived the 
defects of the Carteſian ſyſtem while it was in 
the meridian of its glory, and to have been 
aware that a ridiculous ſcepticiſm is the natu- 
ral iſſue of it, and therefore nobly attempted to 
lay a broader foundation for human knowledge, 


and has the honour of being the firſt, as far as 


I know, after ARIsTOTLE, who has given the 
world a juſt treatiſe upon firſt principles. 

Some late writers, particularly Dr. OswAaLD, 
Dr. BRATTIE, and Dr. CAMPBELL, have been 
led into a way of thinking ſomewhat _—_ to 
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CHAP. that of Buyrizn; the two former, as I have 


reaſon to 'believe, without any intercourfe 
-with one another, or any knowledge of what 
Buprizx had wrote on the ſubject. Indeed, 
a man who thinks, and who is acquainted 
with the philoſophy of Mr. Hume, will very 
naturally be led to 1 that, to ſupport 
the fabric of human knowledge, ſome other 
principles are neceſſary than thoſe of Des Cax- 
TEs and Mr. Lock. Borrigx mult be ac- 
knowledged to have the merit of having diſ- 


covered this, before the conſequences of the 


Carteſian ſyſtem were ſo fully diſplayed as they 
have been by Mr. Hume. But I am apt 1 
think, that the man who does not ſee this 
now, 'muſt haye but a ſuperficial knowledge of 
theſe ſubjects. „ 

The three writers above mentioned have my 
vigh eſteem and affection as men; but I in- 
tend to ſay nothing of them as writers upon 
this ſubject, that I may not incur' the cenſure 
of partiality. Iwo of them have been joined 
ſo cloſely with me in the animadverſions of a 
celebrated writer, that we may be thought too 
near of kin to ur our teſtimony of one ano- 
an | 
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CHAP. vn. 


of Prej udites, the Cauſes LE Error. 


by the Author of our nature for the diſ- 

covery as truth, as far as ſuits our preſent 
ſtate. Error is not their natural iſſue, an 
more than diſeaſe is of the natural ſtructure of 
the body. Let, as we are liable to various 
diſeaſes of body from accidental cauſes, exter- 
nal and internal; ſo we are, from like cauſes, 
liable ro wrong judg mefits. | 
Medical writers have endeavoured to enu- 
merate the diſeaſes of the body, and to reduce 
them to a ſyſtem, under the name of noſology; 
and it were to be wiſhed that we had alſo a 
noſology of the human underſtanding. 

When we know ea diſorder of the body, we 
are often at a loſs to find the proper remedy; 
but in moſt caſes the diſorders of the under- 
ſtanding point out their remedies ſo plainly, 
that — who Knows the one muſt know” the 
other. 

Many whthors have! Furniſhed uſeful materi- 
als for this purpoſe, and ſome” have endeavour- 
ed to reduce them to a fyſtem. I like beſt the 
general diviſion given of them by Lord Bacon 
in his fifth book De augmentis ſcientiarum, and 
more fully treated in ie Novum Organum. 
He drides them into four claſſes, id tribus, 
idola fpecus,” idola fori, and idbla thearri. The 
names are perhaps fanckfal; but I think the 
divifion judicious, like moſt of the producti- 
ons of that wonderful genius. And as this di- 


viſion was firſt made Dy. him, he may be in- 
dulged 


0 UR intellectual powers are wiſely fitted 
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CAA P. dulged the privilege of giving names to its ſe. 


veral members. 
I propoſe in this chapter to explain the ſeve. 
ral members of this diviſion, according to the 
meaning of the author, and to give inſtances 
of each, without confining myſelf to thoſe 
which Lord Bacox has given, and without 
Pending to complete enumeration. 

To every bias of the underſtanding, by 


which a man may be miſled in judging. or 


drawn into error, Lord Bacon gives the name 


of an idol. The underſtanding, in its natural 


and beſt ſtate, pays its homage to truth - only. 
The cauſes of error are conſidered by him as 
ſo many falſe deities, who receive the . 
which is due only to truth. - 

The firſt claſs are the idala tribur. Theſe are 


ſuch as beſet the whole human ſpecies; ſo that 


every man is in danger from them. They ariſe 


from principles of the human conſtitution, 


which are highly uſeful and neceſſary in our 
preſent ſtate; but, by their exceſs or defect, 
or wrong direction, may lead us into error. 

As the active principles of the human frame 
are wiſely contrived by the Author of our be- 
ing for the direction of our actions, and yet, 
without proper regulation and reſtraint, are 
apt to lead us wrong; ſo it is alſo with regard 
to thoſe parts of our conſtitution that have in- 
fluence upon our opinions. Of this we may 
take the following inſtance:: 

1. Fir/z, Men are prone to be led too mach 
by authority in their opinions. 

In the. firſt part of life we have no other 
guide; and without a diſpoſition to receive im- 
r what we are taught, we ſhould be in- 

capable 
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capable of inſtruction, and incapable of im- C HAP. 
provement. Rack VIII. 
When judgment is ripe, there are many 
things in which we are incompetent judges. - 

In ſuch matters, it is moſt reaſonable to rel 

upon the judgment of thoſe whom we believe 

to be competent and diſintereſted. The higheſt 

court of judicature in the nation relies upon 

the authority of lawyers and phyſicians in mat- 

ters belonging to their reſpective profeſſions. 

Even in matters which we have acceſs to 
know, authority always will have, and ought 
to have more or leſs weight, in proportion to 
the evidence on which our own judgment reſts, 
and the opinion we have of the judgment and 
candour of thoſe who differ from us, or agree 
with us. The modeft man, conſcious of his 
own fallibility in judging, is in danger of giv- 
ing too much to authority; the arrogant of giv- 
ing too little. 

In all matters belonging to our cogniſance, 
every man muſt be determined by his own final 
judgment, otherwiſe he does not act the part 
of a rational being. Authority may add weight 
to one ſcale; but the man holds the balance, 
and judges what weight he ought to allow to 
authority. | | 

If a man ſhould even claim infallibility, we 
muſt judge of his title to that prerogative, If 
a man pretend to be an Ambaſſador from hea- 
ven, we muſt judge of his credentials. No 
claim can deprive us of this right, or excuſe 
us for neglecting to exerciſe it. 

As therefore our regard to authority may be 
either too great or too ſmall, the bias of human 
nature ſeems to lean to the firſt of theſe ex- 

Vo“. II. A a tremes; 
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CH A P. tremes; and I believe it is good for men in 
VIII. general that it ſnould do ſo. 

When this bias concurs with an indifference 
about truth, its operation will be the more 
powerful. eos gs 

The love of truth is natural to man, and 

ſtrong in every well-difpoſed mind. But it 
may be overborn by party-zeal, by vanity, by 
the deſire of victory, or even by lazineſs. 
When it is fuperior to theſe, it is a manly vir- 
tue, and requires the exereiſe of induſtry, for- 
titude, ſelf-denial, candour, and opennefs to 
conviction. | 1 | 

As there are perſons in the world o- fo mean 
and abject a fpirit, that they rather chuſe to 
owe their ſubſiſtence to the charity of others, 
than by induſtry to acquire ſome property of 
their own; ſo there are many more who may 
be called mere beggars with regard to their 
opinions. Through lazinefs and indifference 
about truth, they leave to others the drudgery 
of digging for this commodity ; they can have 
enough at ſecond hand to ferve their occaſions. 
Their concern is not to know what is true, 
but what is ſaid and thought on ſuch ſubjects; 
and their underſtanding, like their cloaths, 
is cut according to the faſhion. on 

This diſtemper of the underſtanding has 
taken ſo deep root in a great part of mankind, 
that it can hardly be ſaid that they uſe their 
own judgment in things that do not concern 

their temporal intereſt; nor is it peculiar to 
the ignorant; it infects all ranks. We may 
gueſs their opinions when we know where they 
were born, of what parents, how educatcd, 
and what company they have kept. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances determine their opinions in religi- 
on, in politics, and in philoſophy. x 
a. 
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2. A ſecond general prejudice ariſes from aC * P, 


diſpoſition to meaſure things leſs known, and 
leſs familiar, by thoſe that are better known 
and more familiar. 

This is the foundation of analogical reaſon- 
ing, to which we have a great proneneſs by 


nature, and to it indeed we owe a great part 
of our knowledge. 


It would be abſurd to lay 
aſide this kind of reaſoning altogether, and it 
is difficult to judge how far we may venture 
upon it. 
from too flight analogies. 

The obj ds of — engroſs our thoughts 
in the firſt part of life, and are moſt familiar 
through the whole of it. Hence in all ages 
men have been prone to attribute the human 
figure and human paſſions and frailties to ſupe- 
rior intelligences, and even to the Supreme 
Being. 

There is a diſpoſition in men to materialize 
every thing, if I may be allowed the expreſſion; 
that is, to apply the notions we have of mate- 
rial objects to things of another nature. 
Thought is conſidered as analogous to motion 
ina body; and as bodies are put in motion by 
impulſes, and by impreſſions made upon them 
by contiguous objects, we are apt to conclude 
that the mind is made to think by impreſſions 
made upon 


of thought. Hence the theories of ideas and 
impreſſions have ſo generally prevailed. 
Becauſe the moſt perfe& works of human 
artiſts are made ow 4 a model, and of mate- 
rials that before exiſted, the ancient Philoſo- 
phers univerſally believed that the world was 
made of a pre-exiſtent uncreated matter; and 
A a 2 many 


The bias of human nature is to judge 


it, and that there muſt be ſome 
kind of contiguity between it and the objects 


— 
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Cc 2 P. many of them, that there were eternal and un- 
God made. 

The miſtakes in common life, which are 
owing to this prejudice, are innumerable, and 
cannot eſcape the ſlighteſt obſervation. Men 
judge of other men by themſelves, or by the 

ſmall circle of their acquaintance. The ſelfiſh 
man thinks all pretences to benevolence and 
public ſpirit to be mere hypocriſy or ſelf-deceit. 
The generous and open hearted believe fair 
pretences too eaſily, and are apt to think men 


better than they really are. The abandoned and 


profligate can hardly be perſuaded that there 
is any ſuch thing as real virtue in the world. 
The ruſtic forms his notions of the manners 
and characters of men from thoſe of his coun- 
try village, and is caſily duped when he comes 
into a great city. 

It is commonly taken for granted, that this 
narrow way of judging of men is to be cured 
only by an extenſive intercourſe with men of 
different ranks, profeſſions, and nations; and 
that the man whoſe acquaintance has been eon- 
fined within a narrow circle, muſt have many 
prejudices and narrow notions, which a more 
extenſive intercouſe would have cured. 

. Men are often led into error by the love 
of fimplicity, which diſpoſes us to reduce 
things to tew principles, and to conceive a 
greater ſimplicity in nature than there really 
is. 

To love ſimplicity, and to be pleaſed with it 
Wherever we find it, is no imperfection, but 
the contrary. It is the reſult of good taſte. 
We cannot but be pleaſed to obſerve, that all 
the changes of motion produced by the colli- 

ſion 


created models of every ſpecies of eg; which 
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ſion of bodies, hard, ſoft, or elaſtic, are re-CH AP. 
ducible to three ſimple laws of motion, which VIII. 


the induſtry of Philoſophers has diſcovered. 

When we conſider what a prodigious variety 
of effects depend upon the law of gravitation ; 
how many phenomena in the earth, ſea, and 
air, which, in all preceding ages, had tortur- 
ed the wits of Philoſophers, and occaſioned a 
thouſand vain theories, are ſhown to be the 
neceſſary conſequences of this one law; how 
the whole ſyſtem of ſun, moon, planets, pri- 
mary and ſecondary, and comets, are kept in 
order by it, and their ſeeming irregularities 
accounted for and reduced to accurate mea- 
ſure; the ſimplicity of the cauſe, and the 
beauty and variety of the effects, muſt give 
pleaſure to every contemplative mind. By this 
noble diſcovery, we are taken, as it were, be- 
hind the ſcene in this great drama of Nature, 
and made to behold ſome part of the art of the 
divine Author of this ſyſtem, which, before 
this diſcovery, eye had not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
nor had it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. | 

There is, without doubt, in every work of 
Nature all the beautiful ſimplicity that is con- 
ſiſtent with the end for which it was made. 
But if we hope to diſcover how Nature brings 
about its ends, merely from this principle, that 
it operates in the ſimpleſt and beſt way, we 
deceive ourſelves, and forget that the wiſdom 
of Nature is more above the wiſdom of man, 
than man's wiſdom is above that of a child. 

If a child ſhould fit down to contrive how a - 
city is to be fortified, or an army arranged in 
the day of battle, he would, no doubt, con- 
jecture what, to his underſtanding, oppor 
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C HA P.the ſimpleſt and beſt way. But could he ever 
nit upon the true way? No ſurely. When he 


learns from fact how theſe effects are produced, 
he will then fee how fooliſh his childiſh con- 
jectures were. 

We may learn ſomething of the way in which 
Nature operates, from fact and obſervation; 
but if we conclude that it operates in ſuch a 
manner, only becauſe to our underſtanding, 
that appears to be the beſt and ſimpleſt manner, 
we ſhall always go wrong. 

It was believed, for many ages, that all the 
variety of concrete bodies we find on this globe 
is reducible to four elements, of which they 
are compounded, and into which they may be 
reſolved. It was the ſimplicity of this theory, 
and not any evidence from fact, that made it 
to be ſo 8 received; for the more it is 
examined, we find the leſs ground to believe 


it. 


The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts were car- 
ried farther by the ſame love of ſimplicity. 
PyTHAGORAs, by his {kill in mathematics, diſ- 
covered, that there can be no more than five 
regular ſolid figures, terminated by plain ſur- 
faces, which are all fimilar and equal; to wit, 
the tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, the 
dodecahedron, and the eicoſihedron. As Na- 
ture works in the moſt fimple and regular way, 
he thought that all the elementary bodies muſt 


have one or other of thofe regular figures ; 


and that the diſcovery of the properties and 
relations of the regular ſolids would be a key 
to open the myſteries of Nature. 

This notion of the Pythagoreans and Plato- 


niſts has undoubtedly great beauty and fim- 


plicity. Accordingly it prevailed, at _— 
. | e 
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the time of EucLiD. He was a Platonie Phi-C H AP. 
loſopher, and is ſaid to have wrote all the III. 
books of his Elements, in order to diſcover the 
properties and relations of the five regular ſo- 

lids. This ancient tradition of the intention 

of EvcLiD in writing his Elements, is coun- 
tenanced by the work itſelf. For the laſt books 

of the Elements treat of the regular ſolids, and 

all the preceding are ſubſervient to the laſt. 

So that this moſt ancient mathematical 
work, which, for its admirable compoſition, 
has ſerved as a model to all ſucceeding writers 
in mathematics, ſeems, like the firſt two books 
of NzwToN's Principia, to have been intended 
by its author to exhibit the mathematical prin- 
ciples of natural philoſophy. 

It was long believed, that all the qualities 
of bodies, and all their medical virtues, were 
reducible to four ; moiſture and dryneſs, heat 
and cold : And that there are only four tem- 
peraments of the human body ; the fanguine, 
the melancholy, the bilious, and the phleg- 
matic. The chemical ſyſtem, of reducing all 
bodies to falt, ſulphur, and mercury, was of 
the ſame kind. For how many ages did men 
believe, that the diviſion of all the objects of 
thought into ten categories, and of all that 
can be affirmed or denied of any thing, into 
five univerſals or predicables, were perfe& 
enumerations? 

The evidence from reaſon that could be 
produced for thoſe ſyſtems was next to no- 
thing, and bore no proportion to the ground 
they gained in the belief of men; but they 
were ſimple and regular, and reduced things 
to a few principles; and this ſupplied their 
want of evidence. | 8 4 
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C24 P. Of all the ſyſtems we know, that of Drs 


CarTEs was moſt remarkable for its ſimplici- 
ty. Upon one propoſition, I think, he builds 
the whole fabric of human knowledge. And 
from mere matter, with a certain quantity of 
motion given it at firſt, he accounts for all the 
phænomena of the material world. 

The phyſical part of this ſyſtem was mere 
hypotheſis. It had nothing to recommend it 
but its ſimplicity ; yet it had force enough to 
overturn the ſyſtem of ARrI1sTOTLE, after that 
ſyſtem had prevailed for more than a thouſand 
years. | 

The principle of gravitation, and other at- 
tracting and repelling forces, after Sir Isaac 


_ NewrToN had given the ſtrongeſt evidence of 
their real exiſtence in Nature, were rejected 


by the greateſt part of Europe for half a cen- 
tury, becauſe they could not be accounted for 
by matter and motion. So much were men 
enamoured with the ſimplicity of the Carteſian 
ſyſtem. 

Nay, 1 apprehend, it was this love of ſim- 
plicity, more than real evidence, that led 


NEwro himſelf to ſay, in the preface to his 


Principia, ſpeaking of the phænomena of the 
material world, Nam multa me movent ut 
*© nonnihil ſuſpicer, ea omnia ex viribus qui- 
* buſdam pendere poſſe, quibus corporum 
* particulz, per cauſas nondum cognitas, vel 
in ſe mutuo impelluntur, et ſecundum figu- 
5 ras regulares cohærent, vel ab invicem fu- 
«© gantur et recedunt.” For certainly we have 
no evidence from fact, that all the phænome- 


3 


na of the material world are produced by at- 
tracting or repelling forces. F 
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With his uſual modeſty, he propoſes it only CH AP. 
as a flight ſuſpicion ; and the ground of this AOL 
ſuſpicion could only be, that he ſaw that many | 
of the phænomena of Nature depended upon 
cauſes of this kind : and therefore was diſpo- 
ſed, from the ſimplicity of Nature, to think 
that all do. | 

When a real cauſe is diſcovered, the ſame 
love of ſimplicity leads men to attribute effects 
to it which are beyond its province. 

A medicine that is found to be of great uſe 
in one diſtemper, commonly has its virtues 
multiplied, till it becomes a panacea. Thoſe 
who have lived long, can recolle& many in- 
ſtances of this. In other branches of know- 
ledge, the ſame thing often happens. When 
the attention of men is turned to any particu- 
lar cauſe, by diſcovering it to have remarkable 
effects, they are in great danger of extending 


ail its influence, upon flight evidence, to things 
m with which it has no connection. Such pre- 
judices ariſe from the natural deſire of ſim- 
n- plifying natural cauſes, and of accounting for 
ed many phænomena from the ſame principle. 
1s 4. One of the moſt copious ſources of error 
he in philoſophy is the miſapplication of our no- 
ut bleſt intellectual power to purpoſes for which 
li- it is incompetent. 
m Of all the intellectual powers of man, that 
rel of invention bears the higheſt price. It re- 
u- ſembles moſt the power of creation, and is ho- 
fu- noured with that name. 
we We admire the man who ſhews a ſuperiority 
ne- in the talent of finding the means of accom- 
at- pliſhing an end; who can, by a happy com- 
n bination, produce an effect, or make a diſco- 
ith very beyond the 1 of other men; who can 


draw 
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CHAP. draw important concluſions from circumſtan- 
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ces. that commonly paſs unobſerved ; who 
judges with the greateſt ſagacity of the deſigns 
of other men, and the conſequences of his own 
actions. To this ſuperiority of underſtanding 
we give the name of genius, and look up with 
admiration to every thing that bears the marks 
of it. | 

Yet this power, ſo highly valuable in itſelf, 
and ſo uſeful in the conduct of life, may be 


miſapplied ; and men of genius, in all ages, 


have been prone to apply it to purpoſes for 


which it is altogether incompetent. 

The works of men and the works of Nature 
are not of the ſame order. The force of geni- 
us may enable a man perfe&ly to — 
the former, and to ſee them to the bottom, 
What 1s contrived and executed by one man 
may be perfectly underſtood by another man. 
With great probability, he may from a part 
conjecture the whole, or from the effects may 
conjecture the cauſes ; becauſe they are effects 


of a wiſdom not ſuperior to his own. 


But the works of Nature are contrived and 
executed by a wiſdom and power infinitely ſu- 
perior to that of man; and when men attempt, 

the force of genius, to diſcover the cauſes 
of the phænomena of Nature, they have only 
the chance of going wrong more 1ngenioully, 
Their conjectures may appear very probable to 
beings no wiſer than themſelves ; but they have 
no chance to hit the truth. They are like the 
conjectures of a child how a ſhip of war is built, 


and how it is managed at ſea. 


Let the man of genius try to make an ani- 
mal, even the meaneſt; to make a plant, 
or even a ſingle leaf of a plant, or feather 
of a bird; he will find that all his = 

| | m 


works of God are pitiful and childi 
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dom and ſagaclty ean bear no compariſon withC H AF. 


the wiſdom of Nature, nor his power with the 
wer of Nature. 
The experience of all ages ſhows how prone 

ingenious men have been to invent hypotheſes 


| ö 


to explain the phænomena of Nature; how 


fond, by a kind of anticipation, to diſcover 
her ſecrets. Inſtead of a flow and gradual aſ- 
cent in the ſcale of natural cauſes, by a juſt 
and coptous induction, they would ſhorten the 
work, and, by a flight of genius, get to the 
top at once. This gratifies the pride of hu- 
man underſtanding ; but it is an attempt be- 
yond our force, like that of PHazToxn to guide 
the chariot of the fun. 13 

When a man has laid out all his ingenuity 
in fabricating a ſyſtem, he views it with the 
eye of a parent; he ſtrains phænomena to 


make them tally with it, and make it look 


like the work of Nature. 


The flow and patient method of induction, 


the only way to attain any knowledge of Na- 
ture's work, was little underſtood until it was 
delineated by Lord Bacon, and has been lit- 
tle followed fince. It humbles the pride of 
man, and puts him conſtantly in mind that his 
moſt ingenious conjectures with _ to the 

There is no room here for the favourite ta- 
lent of invention. In the humble method of 
information, from the great volume of Nature 
we muſt receive all our knowledge of Nature, 
Whatever is beyond a juſt interpretation of 


that volume is the work of man; and the 


work of God ought not to be contaminated by 
any mixture with it. 8 
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CHAP. Toaman of genius, ſelf-denial is a difficult 


VIII. 
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in the ſame way, and that there is no need of 


leflon in philoſophy as well as in religion. Ty 
bring his fine imaginations and moſt ingeni. 
ous conjectures to the fiery trial of experiment 
and induction, by which the greater part, if 
not the whole, will be found to be droſs, is 2 
humiliating taſk. This is to condemn him to 
dig in a mine, when he would fly with the 
wings of an eagle. | 

In all the fine arts, whoſe end is to pleaſe, 
genius is deſervedly ſupreme. In the conduct 
of human affairs it often does wonders; but 
in all enquiries into the conſtitution of Nature 
it muſt act a ſubordinate part, ill- ſuited to the 
ſuperiority it boaſts. It may combine, but it 
muſt not fabricate. It may collect evidence, 
but muſt not ſupply the want of it by conjec- 
ture. It may diſplay its powers by putting 
Nature to the queſtion in well-contrived expe- 
riments, but it muſt add nothing to her an- 
{wers, | 

F. In ayoiding one extreme, men are very 
apt to ruſh into the oppoſite. 

Thus, in rude ages, men, unaccuſtomed 
to ſearch for natural cauſes, aſcribe every un- 
common appearance to the immediate interpo- 
ſition of inviſible beings ; but when philoſo- 
phy has diſcovered natural cauſes of many 
events, which, in the days of ignorance, were 


aſcribed to the immediate operation of gods or 


dæmons, they are apt to think, that all the 
phænomena of Nature may be accounted for 


an inviſible Maker and Governor of the world. 
Rude men are at firſt diſpoſed to aſcribe in- 
telligence and active power to every thing they 


ſce move or undergo any change. Savages, 
| „ 1ays 
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« ſays the Abbe RAvNAL, wherever they ſee CH AP. 

“ motion which they cannot account for, there bes 

« they ſuppoſe a ſoul.” When they come to 
be convinced of the folly of this extreme, the 

are apt to run into the oppoſite, and to think 

that every thing moves. only as it is moved, 

and acts as it is acted upon. | | 

Thus, from the extreme of ſuperſtition, the 
tranſition is eaſy to that of atheiſm ; and from 
the extreme of aſcribing activity to every part 
| of Nature, to that of excluding it altogether, 
and making even the determinations of intelli- 
gent beings, the links of one fatal chain, or 
the wheels of one great machine. 

The abuſe of occult qualities in the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy led DES CAR TES and his fl. 
lowers to reject all occult qualities ; to pretend 
to explain all the phænomena of Nature by 
mere matter and motion, and even to fix diſ- 
grace upon the name of occult quality. 

6. Mens judgments are often perverted by 
their affections and paſhons. This is ſo com- 
N monly obſerved, and ſo univerſally acknow- 
| ledged, that it needs no proof nor illuſtration. 

The ſecond claſs of idols in Lord BAcox's 
diviſion are the idola ſpecus. 

Theſe are prejudices which have their ori- 
gin, not from the conſtitution of human na- 
] ture, but from ſomething peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, | 

As in a cave objects vary in their appear- 
ance according to the form of the cave and the 
f manner in which it receives the light, Lord 
| Bacon conceives the mind of every man to 

reſemble a cave, which has its particular form, 
and its particular manner of being enlightened; 


J and, from theſe circumſtances, often gives 
g falſe 
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CHA F. falſe colours and a deluſive appearance to ob- 

jects ſeen in it. 

— For this reaſon, he gives the name of idola 
ſpecus to thoſe prejudices which ariſe from the 
particular way in which a man has been train. 
ed, from his being addicted to ſome particular 
profeſſion, or from ſomething particular in the 
turn of his mind. | 

A man whole thoughts have been confined 
to a certain track by his profeſſion or manner 
of life, is yery apt to judge wrong when he 
ventures out of that track. He js apt to draw 
every thing within the ſphere of his profeſſion, 
and to judge by its maxims of things that have 
no relation to it, 55 

Ibe mere Mathematician is apt to apply 
meaſure and calculation to things which do not 
admit of it, Direct and inyerſe ratios have 
been applied by an ingenious author to meaſure 
human affections, and the moral worth of 
actions. An eminent Mathematician attempted 
lo aſcertain by calculation, the ratio in which 
the evidence of facts muſt decreale in the courſe 
of time, and fixed the period when the evi- 1 
dence of the facts on which Chriſtianity is 0 
founded ſhall become evaneſcent, and when in de 
conſequence no faith ſhall be found on the Va 
earth. I have ſeen a philoſophical diflertation * 
publiſhed by a very good Mathematician, litt 


wherein, in oppoſition to the ancient diviſion 
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of things into ten categories, he maintains that be 
there are no more, and can be no more than mi 
two categories, to wit, data and gugftta. _ an 
The ancient Chemiſts were wont to explain ; 
all the myſteries of Nature, and even of religi- opi 
on, by ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. ha 

Or 
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Mr. Locks, I think, mentions an eminentC HAP. 
Muſician, who believed that God created the III. 
world in fix days, and reſted the ſeventh, be. © 


cauſe there are but ſeven notes in muſic. 1 
knew one of that profeſſion, who thought that 
there could be only three parts in harmony, to 
wit, baſs, tenor, and treble ; becauſe there 
are but three perſons in the Trinity. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Henzgv 
Moxx having very elaborately. and methodically 
compiled his Enchiridium Metaphy/icum, and 
Enchiridium Ethicum, found all the diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions of both to be allegorically 
taught in the firſt chapter of Geneſis. Thus 
even very ingemous men are apt to make a ri- 
diculous figure, by drawing into the track, in 
which their thoughts have long run, things 
altogether foreign to it. | 

Different perſons, either from temper or 
from education, have different tendencies of 
underſtanding, which, by their exceſs, are un- 
favourable to ſound judgment. 

Some have an undue admiration of antiquity, 
and contempt of whatever is modern ; others 
go as far into the contrary extreme. It may 
be judged, that the former are perſons who 
value themſelves upon their acquaintance with 
ancient authors, and the latter ſuch as have 
little knowledge of this kind. 

Some are afraid to venture a ſtep out of the 
beaten track, and think it ſafeſt to go with the 
multitude ; others are fond of ſingularities, 
and of every thing that has the air of p aradox. 

Some are deſultory and changeable in their 
opinions ; others unduly tenacious. Moſt men 
have a predilection for the tenets of their ſect 
or party, and ſtill more for their own inven- 


tions, 
The 
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CHAP. The idola fori are the fallacies ariſing from 
VIE the imperfections and the abuſe of language, 
SY Vyhich is an inſtrument of thought as well as of 

the communication of our thoughts. 


habit, I will not take upon me to determine; 


pens, that no man can purſue a train of thought 
or reaſoning without the uſe of language. 
Words are the ſigns of our thoughts; and the 
ſign is fo affociated with the thing ſignified, 
that the laſt can hardly preſent itſelf to the ima- 


with it. 2 

A man who would compoſe in any language, 
muſt think in that language. If he thinks in 
one language what he would expreſs in ano- 
ther, he thereby doubles his labour, and after 
all, his expreſſions will have more the air of a 
tranſlation than of an original. 

This ſhows that our thoughts take their co- 
lour in ſome degree from the language we uſe; 
and that, although language ought always to 
be ſubſervient to thought, yet thought muſt be 
at ſome times, and in ſome degree, ſubſervient 
to language. | | 
As a ſervant that is extremely uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to his maſter, by degrees acquires an 
authority over him, ſo that the maſter muſt 
often yield to the ſervant; ſuch is the caſe with 
regard to language. Its intention is to be a 
ſervant to the underſtanding ; but it is ſo uſeful 
and ſo neceſſary, that we cannot avoid being 
ſometimes led by it when it ought to follow. 
We cannot ſhake of this impediment, we muſt 
drag it along with us; and therefore muſt 
direct our courſe, and regulate our pace, as 
it permits. | 


Language 


Whether it be the effect of conſtitution or of 


but, from one or both of theſe cauſes, it hap- 


gination, without drawing the other along 
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Language muſt have many imperfections C H AP. 
when applied to philoſophy, becauſe it was not 
made for that uſe. In the early periods of 
ſociety, rude and ignorant men ule certain 
forms of ſpeech, to expreſs their wants, their 

' defires, and their tranſactions with one another. 
Their language can reach no farther than their 
ſpeculations and notions; and if their notions 
be vague and ill defined, the words by which 
they expreſs them muſt be ſo likewiſe. 

It was a grand and noble project of Biſhop 
W1LKINs, to invent a philoſophical language, 
which ſhould be free from the imperfections of 
vulgar languages. Whether this attempt will 
ever ſucceed, ſo far as to be generally uſeful, 
T-ſhall not pretend to determine. The great 
pains taken by that excellent man in this deſign 
have hitherto produced no effect. Very = 
have ever entered minutely into his views ; far 
leſs have his philoſophical language and his 
real character been brought into ule. 

He founds his philoſophical language and 
real character upon a ſyſtematical diviſion and 
ſubdiviſion of all the things which may be ex- 

preſſed by language, and, inſtead of the an- 
cient diviſion into ten categories, has made 
forty categories, or ſumma genera. But whe- 
ther this diviſion, though made by a very com- 
prehenſive mind, will always ſuit the various 
ſyſtems that may be introduced, and all the real 
improvements that may be made in human 
knowledge, -may be doubted. The difficulty 
is ſtill greater in the ſubdiviſions; ſo that it is 
to be feared, that this noble attempt of a great 
genius will prove aDoruive, until Philoſophers 

Vol, Hef 2B. b have 
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C H A P have the ſume opinions and the ſame ſyſtems in 
the various branches of human: knowledge. 
There is more reaſon to hope, that the lan- 
guage uſed by Philofophers may be gradually 
improved in copiouſneſs and in diſtinctneſs; 
and that improvents in knowledge and in lan- 
guage may go hand in hand, and facilitate each 
other. But I fear the imperfections of lan- 
guage can never be perfectly remedied while 
our knowledge is imperfect. 

However this may be, it is evident that the 
imperfections of language, and much more the 
abuſe of it, are the occafion of many errors; 
and that in many diſputes which have engaged 
learned men, the difference has been partly, 


and in ſome wholly, about the meaning of 


words. 
Mr. Lock found it neceſſary to employ a 

fourth part of his Eſſay on Human Underſtand- 

ing about words; their various kinds; their 

imperfection and abufe, and the remedies of 

both; and has made many obſervations up- 
on theſe ſubjects, well worthy. of attentive 

peruſal. 

The fourth claſs of prejudices are the idola 

theatri, by which are meant prejudices arifing 

from the ſyſtems or ſe&s, in which we have 

been trained, or which we have adopted. 


A falſe ſyſtem once fixed in the mind, be- 


comes, as it were, the medium through which 
we ſee objects: They receive a tincture from 
it, and appear of another colour than when 
ſeen by a pure light. | 


Upon the ſame ſubject, a Platoniſt,. a Peri- 


patetic, and an Epicurean, will think diffe- 
rently, not only in matters connected with his 
| peculiar 
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peculiar teriets, hut even in thims remote from CHAP. 

A judicjous hiſtory of the different ſeas of — 
Philoſophers, and the difftrent methods of 
philoſophiſing, which have obtained among 
mankind, would be of no ſmall uſe to direct 
men in the ſearch of truth. In ſuch a hiſtory, 
what would be of the greateſt moment is not 

ſo much a minute detail of the dogmata of each 
ſect, as a juſt delineation of the ſpirit of the 
ſect, and of that point of view in which things 

appeared to its founder. This was perfectly 
underſtood, and, as far as concerns the the- 
ories of morals, is executed with great judg- 
ment and candour by Dr. SMITH in his Theo- 
ry of moral ſentiments. 

As there are certain temperaments of the 
body that diſpoſe a man more to one claſs of 
diſeaſes than to another; and, on the other 
hand, diſeaſes of that kind, when they happen 
by accident, are apt to induce the tempera- 
ment that is ſuited to them; there is ſome- 
thing analogous to this in the diſeaſes of the 
underſtanding. 55 
A certain complexion of underſtanding may 
diſpoſe a man to one ſyſtem of opinions more 
than to another; and, on the other hand, a 
ſyſtem of opinions, fixed in the mind by edu- 

cation or otherwiſe, gives that complexion to 
the underſtanding which is ſuited to them. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the different ſyſ- 
tems that have prevailed could be claſſed ac- 
cording t6 their ſpirit, as well as named from 
their founders. Lord Bacon has diſtinguiſhed 
falſe philoſophy into the ſophiſtical, the empi- 
rical, and the ſuperſtitious, and has made ju- 
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Of Roifoning in ene and dof Demo 2 on. 


IHE; power "if ade is very newly 

allied. to that of judging; and it is of 
little conſequence in the common affairs of life 
to diſtinguiſh them nicely. On this account, 
the ſame name is often given to both. We 
include both under the name of reaſon. The 
aſſent we give to a propoſition 1s called judg- 
ment, whether the propoſition be ſelf-evident, 
or derive its evidence by reaſoning from other 
propoſitions. 

Vet there is a diſtinQtion between reaſoning 8 
and judging. Reaſoning is the proceſs by 
which we paſs from one judgment to another 
which is the conſequence of it. Accordingly 
our judgments are diſtinguiſhed into intuitive, 
which are not grounded upon any preceding 
judgment, and diſcurſive, which are deduced 
from ſome preceding judgment by reaſoning. 

In all reaſoning, therefore, there muſt be 
a propoſition inferred, and one or more from 
which it, is inferred. - And this power of in- 

tering, or drawing a concluſion, i is only another 
name 
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CHA P.name for reaſoning; the propoſition” inferred 
being called the concliſion, and the propoſition, 
3 propolitions from which it 1s inferred, the 
premiſes. - 
Reaſoning may confilt of many ſteps; the 
firſt concluſion being a premiſe to a ſecond, 
that to a third, and ſo on, till we come to the 
laſt condufion. A procefs confiſting of many 
ſteps of this Lind, is ſo caſily diſtinguiſhed 
— judgment, that it is never called by that 
name. But when there is only a ſingle ſtep to 
the concluſion, the diſtinction is leſs obvious, 
and the proceſs is ſometimes called judgment, 
ſometimes reaſoning. 
It is not ſtrange, that, in common diſcourſe, 
judgment and reaſoning ſhould not be very 
nicely diſtinguiſhed, ſince they ate in ſome 
caſes confounded even by Logicians. We are 
taught in logic, that judgment is expreſſed by 
one propoſition, but that reaſoning requires 
two or three. But ſo various are the modes f 
{fpeech, that what in one mode is expreſſed by 
two or three propoſitions, may in another 
mode be expreſſed by one.” Thus I may ſay, 
God is good; orgy good men [hall be 
This is reafonitg, of that kind which Logici 
ans call an enthymeme, eonſiſting of an ante- 
cedent propoſition, and a cenefuſien drawn 
from it. But this reaſ6nitg may be expreſſed 
by one propoſition,” thus:  Beranſe God is good, 
good men ſhall be happy. This is what they call 
a cauſal propofition, and therefore ex reſſes 
judgment; yer the enthymeme e rea- 
ſoning, expreſſes no more. 
Reaſoning, as well as judgi ment; muſt be 
true or falſe; . are grounded upon evi- 
dence 


Of Reafoing, and of Demon/tration. 


and both are accompanied with aſſent or be- 

The power of reaſoning is juſtiy accounted 
one of the prerogatives of human nature; 
becauſe by it many important truths have been, 
and may be diſcovered, which without it would 
be beyond our reach; yet it ſeems to be only 
a kind of crutch to a . underſtanding. 
We can conceive an underſtanding, ſuperior 
to human, to which that truth appears intui- 
tively, which we can only diſcover by reaſon- 
ing. For this cauſe, though we mult aſoribe 
judgment to the Almighty, we de not -afcribe 
reaſoning to him, becauſe it implies ſome de- 
fect or limitation of underſtanding. Even 
among men, to uſe reaſoning in things that 
are ſelf-evident, is trifling ; like a man going 
n crutches when be can walk upon his 
What reaſoning is, can be under ſtood only 
by a man who has reaſoned, and who is capa- 
ble of reflecting upon this operation of his own 
mind. We can define it only by ſynenimous 
words or phraſes, ſuch as inferring, drawing 
a concluſion, and the like. The very notion 
of reaſoning, therefore, can enter into the 
mind by no other channel than that of reflect- 
ing upon the operation of reaſoning in our-own 
minds ; and the notions of premiſes and con- 


cluſion, of a fyllogifm, and all its conſtituent 


parts, of an enthymeme, ſorites, demonſtra- 
ons paralogiſm, and many others, have the 
me origi 


It is Nature undoubtedly that gives us the 


capacity of reaſoning. When thjs is wanting, 
no art nor education can ſupply it. But this 
capacity 


375 


dence which may be probable ordemonſtrative, © H Af. 


J. 


7 e eee ä 


CHA P. capacity may be dormant through life, like the 
* ſced of a plant, which, for want of heat and 
moiſture, never vegetates. This is e 

hows caſe of ſome ſavages. 

Although the capacity be purely the gift of 
1 and probably given in very different 
degrees to different perſons; yet the power of 
reaſoning ſeems to be got by habit, as much as 

the power of walking or running. Its firſt ex- 
ertions we are not able to recollect in ourſelves, 
or clearly to diſcern in others. They are ve- 
ry feeble, and need to be led mn example, 
and ſupported” by authority. By rees it 
acquires ſtrength, chiefly by means ins of imitati- 
on and exerciſe. | | 

The exerciſe of reaſoning on various ſub- 

g * jefts not only ſtrengthens the faculty, but fur- 
niſhes the we with a ſtore of materials. Eve- 
ry train of reaſoning, which is familiar, be- 
comes a beaten track in the way to many 
others. It removes many obſtacles which lay 
in our way, and fmooths many roads which 
we may have occation to travel in Inture dil 
quiſitions. vin 21 28 3 
When men of tank natural. * apply 
their reaſoning power to any ſubject, the man 
who has reaſoned much on the ſame, or on ſi- 
milar ſubjects, has a like advantage over him 
who has not, as the mechanic wlio has ſtore 
of tools for "OY work, has of him who has his 
tools to make, or even to invent. 

In a train of reaſoning, the evidence of 
every ſtep, where nothing is left to be ſup- 

lied by the reader or hearer, muſt be imme- 
diately diſcernible to every man of ripe under- 
ſtanding n has png comprehenſion of the 
premiſes 
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premiſes and aden, eee 2 9, H 4 P. 
together. To be able to comprehend, in one 
view, a combination of ſteps of this kind, is 8 
more difficult, and ſeems to require a — 
natural ability. In all, it AV. be much im- 
proved by habit. | 
But the higheſt talent in reaſoning i is the in- 
vention of proofs ; by which, truths remote 
from the premiſes, are brought to light. In all 
works of underſtanding, invention has the 
higheſt praiſe; it requires an extenſive view 
of what relates to the ſubject, and a quickneſs 
in diſcerning thoſe affinities and relations which 
my be ſubſervient to the purpoſe. 
In all invention there muſt be ſome end in 
view: And ſagacity in findin out the road 
that leads to this end, is, I. think, what we 
call invention. In this chiefly, as L apprehend, 
and in clear and diſtinct conceptions, conſiſts 


9 - „ as i | 


y that ſuperiority of underſtanding which we call 
y genius. 
h In every chain of reaſoning, che * 
1 of the laſt concluſion can be no greater than 
that of the weakeſt link of the chain, whatever 
ly may be. the. ſtrength of the reſt. 
m Ihe moſt remarkable diſtinction of reaſonings 
li is, that t are probable, others demonſtra- 
m Ane. . 
re In every ſtep. of demonſtrative reaſoning, 
is the inference is neceſſary, and we perceive it 
. to be impoſlible that the conclufion ſnould not 
of follow from the premiſes. In probable reaſon- 
p- ing, the connection between the premiſes, and 


the concluſion is not neceſſary, nor do we per- 


ceive it to be impoſſible that the firſt ſhould be 
he frye while the laſt 1 1s falſe, 
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CHAP. Hence demonſtrative reaſoning has no de. 
. grees, nor can one demonſtration be ſtronger 
——— another, though, in relation to our fa- 
culties, one may be more eaſily comprehended 
than another. Every demonſtration gives 
equal ſtrength to the concluſion, and leaves 
no poſlibility of its being falſe. - 

It was, 1 think, the opinion of all the anci- 
ents, that demonſtrative reaſoning can be ap- 
plied only to truths that are neceſſary, and not 
to thoſe that are contingent. In this, I be. 
lieve, they judged right. Of all created 
things, the exiftence, the attributes, and con- 
ſequently the relations reſulting from thoſe at. 
tributes, are contingent, They depend upon 
the will and power of him who made them. 
Theſe are matters of fact, and admit not of 
demonſtration, | 
Ihe field of demonſtrative reaſoning, there. 
fore, is the various relations of things abſtract, 
that is, of things which we conceive, without 
regard to their exiſtence. Of theſe, as they 
are conceived by the mind, and are nothing 
but what they are conceived to be, we may 
have a clear and adequate comprehenſion. 

Their relations and attributes are neceſſa 

and immutable. They areithe things to whi 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts gave the name 
of ideas. I would beg leave to borrow this 
meaning of the word idea from thoſe ancient 
Philoſophers, and then I muſt agree with them, 
that ideas are the only objects about which we 

can reaſon demonſtratively. > 
There are many even of our ideas about 
which we can carry on no confiderable train 
of reaſoning. Though they be ever fo well 
defined and perfectly comprehended, yet their 
| | agreements 
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agreements and diſagreements are few, and C H Af. 
theſe are difcerned at once. We may go a 1 

ſtep or two in forming a concluſion with re- 8 
gard to ſuch objects, but can go no farther. 
There are others, about which we may, by a 
long train of demonſtrative reafoning, arrive 
at concluſions very remote and unexpected. 

The reaſonings I have met with that can be 
called ſtrictly demonſtrative, may, I think, be 
reduced to two claſſes. They are either meta- 
phyſical, or they are mathematical. 

In metaphyſical reaſoning, the proceſs is 
always ſhort. The concluſion is but a ſtep or 
two, ſeldom more, from the firſt principle or 
axiom on which it is grounded, and the dif- 
ferent concluſions depend not one upon ano- 
ther. R 

It is otherwiſe in mathematical reafoning. 
Here the field-has no limits. One propoſition 
leads on to another, that to a third, and fo on 
without end OT OT OTE 

If it hould be aſked, why demonſtrative 
reaſoning has ſo wide a field in mathematics, 
while, in other abſtract ſubjects, it is confined 
within very narrow limits? I conceive this is 
chiefly owing to the nature of quantity, the 
object of mathematics. 

Every quantity, as it has magnitude, and is 
dvifible into parts without end, fo, in ref- 
pet of its magnitude, it has a certain ratio to 
every quantity of the kind. The ratios of 
quantities are innumerable, fuch as, a half, 
a third, a tentth, double, triple. All the pow- 
ut ers of number are inſufficient to expreſs the 
in variety of ratios. For there are innumerable 
ell ratios which cannot be 2 expreſſed by 
cir numbers, fach as, the ratio of the ſide to the 
n diagonal 
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. CHAP, diagonal of a ſquare, of the circumference of 
a circle to the diameter. Of this infinite ya. 
»Triety of ratios, every one may be clearly con- 


ceived, and diſtinctly expreſſed, ſo as to be 


in no danger of being miſtaken for any other. 


Extended quantities, ſuch as lines, ſurfaces, 


ſolids, beſides the variety of relations they 
have in reſpect of magnitude, have no leſs 


variety in reſpect of figure; and every mathe- 
matical figure may be accurately defined, ſo as 
to diſtinguiſh it from all others. 

There is nothing of this kind in other ob- 


jects of abſtract reaſoning. Some of them 
0 various degrees; but theſe are not capa- 


ble of meaſure, nor can be ſaid to have an 
aſſignable ratio to others of the kind. They 
are either ſimple, or compounded of a few in- 


diviſible parts; and therefore, if we may be 


allowed the expreſſion, can touch only in fey 
points. But mathematical quantities being 
made up of parts without number, can touch 
in innumerable points, and be compared in 
innumerable different ways 
There have been attempts made to meaſure 


the merit of actions by the ratios. of the affec- 


tions and principles of action from which they 
proceed. This may perhaps, in the way of 


analogy, ſerve to illuſtrate what was before 


known ; but I do not think. any truth can be 


diſcovered in this way, There. are, no doubt, 
degrees of benevolencę, ſelf-loye, and other 


affections; but, when we apply ratios to them, 
1 apprehend we have no diſtin& meaning. 

Some . demonſtrations: are called dired, 
others indirect. The firſt kind leads direct 
to the concluſion to be proved. Of the indi- 
rect ſoine are called demonſtrations ad abu 
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dum. In theſe the propoſition contradictory C H A P. 
to that which is to be proved is demonſtrated I. 

to be falſe, or to lead to an abſurdity; whence 

it follows, that its contradictory, that is, the 
propoſition to be proved, is true. This infe- 

rence 18 grounded upon an axiom in logic, 

That of two contradiQtory propoſitions, if one 

be falſe, the other muſt be true. 

Another kind of indire& demonſtration 
proceeds by enumerating all the ſuppoſitions 
that can poſſibly be made concerning the pro- 
poſition to be proved, and then demonſtrating, 
that all of them, excepting that which is to 
be proved, are falſe; whence it follows, that 
the excepted ſuppoſition is true. Thus one 
line is proved to be equal to another, by prov- 
ing firſt that it cannot be greater, and then 
that it cannot be leſs: For it muſt. be either 
greater, or leſs, or equal; and two of theſe 
ſuppoſitions being demonſtrated to be falſe, the 
third muſt be true. =» r 

All theſe kinds of demonſtration are uſed 
in mathematics, and perhaps ſome others. 
They have all equal ſtrength. The direct de- 
monſtration is preferred where it can be had, 
tor this reaſon only, as I apprehend, becauſe 
it is the ſhorteſt road to the concluſion. The 
nature of the evidence and its ſtrength is the 
lame in all: Only we are conducted to it by 
different roads. „rn | 
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END CHAP. II. 


Fhether N. orality be capable of Demonſtration. 


THAT has been ſaid of demonſtrative 
reaſoning may help us to judge of 
an apinion of Mr. Locks, advanced in ſeve. 
ral places of his Eſſay; to wit, That morality 


is capable of demonſtration as well as ma- 
35 


* thematics. 

In book 3. chap. 11. having obſerved, that 
mixed modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
morality, being ſuch combinations of ideas as 
the mind puts together of its own choice, the 
ſignification of their names may be perfect 
and exactly defined, he adds, | 


Sect. 16. Upon this ground it is that Iam 


© bold to think, that morality is capable of 
* demonſtration as well as mathematics: Since 
the preciſe real eſſence of the things moral 
«© words ſtand for may be perfectly known, 
and ſo the congruity or incongruity of the 
things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, in 
© which eonſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let 
© any one object, That the names of fubſian- 
cc ces are often to be made uſe of in morality, 
e as well as thoſe of modes, from which will 
c ariſe obſcurity : For, as to ſubſtances, when 


concerned in moral diſcourſes, their divers - 


© natures are not ſo much enquired into as 
% ſuppoled: v. g. When we ſay that man 1s 
5 ſubje& to law, we mean nothing by man but 
« a corporeal rational creature: What the real 
© efferice or other qualities of that creature are, 
in this caſe, is no way conſidered,” 


Again, 
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Again, in book 4. ch. 3. § 18. The idea H A F. 


« of a Supreme Being, whoſe workmanſhip 
« we are, and the idea of ourſelves, being 
« ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if 
« duly confidered and purſued, afford ſuch 
foundation of our duty and rules of action, 
(e 48 
« capable of demonſtration. The relation of 
other modes . may be perceived, as 
« well as thofe of number and extenſion; and 
I cannot ſee why they thould not be capable 
« of demonftration, if due methods were 
« thought on to examine or purſue their agree- 
ment or difagreement.“ 


5 


place morality among the ſciences 


He afterwards gives as inſtances two propo- 


ſitions, as moral propoſitions of which we may 
be as certain as of any in mathematics; and 
conſiders at large what may have given the ad- 
vantage to the ideas of quantity, and made 
them be thought more capable of certainty and 
demonſtratton. 

Again, - the 12th chapter of the ſame 
book, $ 7, 8. © This I think I may ſay, that 
« if other ideas that are the real as well as no- 
* minal eſſences of their ſeveral ſpecies, were 
< purſued in the way 
“ans, _ — — carry our thoughts farther, 
and greater evidence and clearneſs, 
* than -oflibly we are apt to imagine. This 


familiar to Mathematici- 


gave me the confidence to advance that con- 
jecture which I fuggeſt, chap. 3. viz. That - 
* morality is capable of demonſtration as well 


as mathematics.” 

From theſe paffages it appears, that this opi- 
nion was not a tranſient thought, but what he 
had revolved in his mind on different occaſions. 


He offers his reaſons for i it, illuſtrates it by ex- 


amples, 


384 B48: A. 3 v6 


CH AP.amples, and confiders at length the cauſes that 

| UW. have led men to think mathematics more capa- 

—YV ble of demonſtration than the principles of 
morals, ; 

Some of his learned correſpondents, parti- 
cularly his friend Mr. MoLyNeux, urged and 
importuned him to compoſe a ſyſtem of motals 
according to the idea he had advanced in his 
Effay ; and, in his anſwer to thele ſolicitations, 
he only pleads other occupations, without ſug. 
geſting any change of his opinion, or any 
great difficulty in the execution of what was 
defiant 4351! =; | 

The reaſon he gives for this opinion is inge- 
nious ; and his regard for virtue, the higheſt 
prerogative of the human ſpecies, made him 
fond of an opinion which ſeemed to be favoura- 
ble to virtue, and to have a juſt foundation 
in reaſon. | | | 

We need not, however, be afraid, that the 

1 intereſt of virtue may ſuffer by a free and can- 
1 did examination of this queſtion, or indeed of 
any queſtion whatever. For the. intereſts of 

truth. and of virtue can never be found in oppo- 
ſition. Darkneſs and error may befriend vice, 
but can never be favourable to virtue. 
Thoſe Philoſophers who think that our de- 
terminations in morals are not real judgments, 
that right and wrong in human conduct are 
only certain feelings or ſenſations in the per- 
.fon who contemplates the action, mult reject . 
Mr. Locke's opinion without examination. 
For if the principles of morals be not a matter 
of judgment, but of feeling only, there can be 
no demonſtration-of them; nor can any other 
reaſon be giden for them, but that men are ſo 


conſtituted by the Author of their being, as to 
con- 
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contemplate with pleaſure the actions we call CHAP. 


virtuous, and with diſguct thoſe we call vi- 
cious. | 


It is not therefore to be expected, that the 


' Philoſophers of this claſs ſhould think this opi- 


nion of Mr. Locxs worthy of examination, 
ſince it is founded upon what they think a falſe 
hypotheſis. But if our determinations in mo- 
rality be real judgments, and, like all other 
judgments, be either true or falſe, it is not un- 
important to underſtand upon what kind of 


evidence thoſe judgments reſt. 


The arguments offered by Mr. Locke, to 
ſhow that morality is capable of demonſtration, 
is, That the preciſe real eſſence of the things 
* moral words ſtand for, may be perfectly 
known, and ſo the congruity or incongruity 
of the things themſelves be perfectly diſco- 
«* vered, in which conſiſts perfect knowledge.“ 

It is true, that the field of demonſtration is 
the various relations of things conceived ab- 
ſtractly, of which we may have perfect and 
adequate conceptions. And Mr. Locke, 
taking all the things which moral words ſtand 
for to be of this kind, concluded that morality 
is as capable of demonſtration as mathematics. 

I acknowledge, that the names of the vir- 
tues and vices, of right and obligation, of 
liberty and property, ſtand for things abſtract, 
which may be accurately defined, or, at leaſt, 
conceived as diſtinctly and adequately as ma- 
thematical quantities. And thence indeed it 
follows, that their mutual relations may be per- 
mw as clearly and certainly as mathematical 
maths. 9 | 

Of this Mr. Lock gives two pertinent ex- 
amples: The firſt, — 4 there is no pro- 

VoL. H. Cc | «© perty, 


_ 


2 


Rr 
AF. ce perty, there is no injuſtice, is; ſays he, x 
* propofition as certain as any demonſtration 
OED”: SE) 
e injuſtice is pow tow be a violation 
of property, it is as nete a truth, that 
there ens injuſtice here thei is no pro- 
perty, as that you cannot take from a man 
that Which he has not. | 
The ſecond example is, That no govern- 
é ment allows àbſolute Hberty.“ This is a 
truth no lefs certain and neceſſarr. 
Such abſtract truths I would call metaphyfical 
rather than moral. We give the name of ma- 
thematical, to truths that exprefs the relations 
of quantities conſidered abſtractly; all other 
_ abſtra@ truths may be called metaphyſical, 
But if thoſe mentioned k y Mr. Locket are to 
de called moral "truths, IJ agree with him that 
there are many ſuch that are neceffarily true, 
and that have all the evidence that mathematical 


truths can have. | 
It ought however to be remembered, that, 
as was before obſerved, 'the relations of things 
abſtra@, perceivable by us, excepting” thoſe of 
mathematical quantities, are few, and for the 
moſt part immetliately difcerned, fo as not to 
require that train of reafoning which we call 
demonſtration. Their evidence reſembles more 
that of mathematical axioms than mathematical 
EE / 
This appears in the two propoſitions given as 
examples by Mr. Lockz. The firſt follous 
immediately from the definition of injuſtice; 
the ſecond from the definition of govern- 
ment. Their evidence may more, properly be 
called intuitive than demonſtrative: And this 
I apprehend to be the cafe, or neatly the 1 
2 * 5 
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of all abſtra& truths that are not mathematical, C H AP, 
for the reaſon given in the laſt chapter. = 

The propoſitions which I think are properly * 
called moral, are thoſe that affirm ſome moral 
obligation to be, or not to be incumbent on 
one or more individual perſons. To ſuch pro- 

itions Mr, Locxe's reaſoning does not ap- 
ply, becauſe the ſubjects of the propoſition are 
not things whoſe real eſſence may be perfectly 
known. They are the creatures of God; their 
obligation reſults from the conſtitution "which 
God hath given them, 'and the circumſtances 
in which he hath placed them. That an in- 
dividual hath ſuch a conſtitution, and is placed 
in ſuch circumſtances, is not an abſtract and 
neceſſary, but a contingent truth. It 1s a mat- 
ter of fact, and therefore not capable of demon- 
ſtrative evidence, which Gs only to ne- 
ceſſary truths. ; 

The evidence which every. man hath of his 
own exiſtence, though it be-irceſiſtible, is not 
demonſtrative. And the ſame thing may be 
ſaid of the evidence which every man hath, 
that he is a moral agent, and under certain 
moral obligations. In like manner, the evi- 
dence we have of the exiſtence of other men is 
not demonſtrative; nor is the evidence we have 
of their being endowed with thoſe faculties 
which. make them moral and accountable 
agents. 

If man had not the faculty given him by 
God of perceiving certain things in condutt to 
be right, and others to be wrong, and of her: 
ceiving his obligation to do what is right, and 
not to do What is wrong, he ou not be a 
moral and accountable being. 
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C HAP. If man be endowed with ſuch a faculty, 


I 


„ * & av” 


cannot reaſon in mathematics with a man who 
denies the axioms, as little can you reaſon with 


is as incapable of reafoning about morals as 2 


agent, nor capable of any moral obligation. 
Some firſt — wage 

mediately diſcerned, otherwiſe we have no 
foundation on which others can reſt, or from 


Wem A r 


there muſt be ſome things, which, by this fa- 
culty, are immediately diſcerned to be right, 
and others to be wrong; and therefore there 
muſt be in morals, as in other ſciences, firſt 
principles, which do not derive their evidence 
from any antecedent principles, but may be 
faid to be intuitively diſcerned. | 
Moral truths, therefore, may be divided 
into two clafles, to wit, ſuch as are ſelf-evident 
to every man whoſe underſtanding and moral 
faculty are ripe, and ſuch as are deduced by 
reaſoning. from thoſe that are ſelf evident. If 
the firſt be not diſcerned without reafoning, 
the laſt never can beſo by any reaſoning. 

If any man could ſay with ſincerity, that he 
is conſcious of no obligation to conſult his own 
preſent and future happineſs ; to be faithful to 
his engagements; to obey his Maker; to in- 
jure no man; Fknow not what reaſoning, ei- 
ther probable or demonſtrative, I could uſe to 
convince him of any moral duty. As you 


a man in morals who denies the firſt principles 
of morals. The man who does not, by the 
light of his own mind, . perceive fome things in 
conduct to be right, and others to be wrong, 


blind man is about colours. Such a man, if 
any ſuch man ever was, would be no moral 


morals muſt be im- 


which we can reaſon. 1 


a 


Every 
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Every man knows certainly, that, what he C HAP. 
approves. in other men he ought to do in like II. 
circumſtances, and that he ought not to do 
what he condemns in other men. Every man 
knows that he ought, with candour, to uſe the 
beſt means of knowing his duty. To every 
man who has a conſcience, theſe things are 
ſelf-evident. They are immediate dictates of 
our moral faculty, which is a part of the 
human conſtitution ; and every man condemns 
himſelf, whether he will or not, when he know- 
ingly acts contrary to them. The evidence of 
theſe fundamental principles of morals, and of 
others that might be named, appears therefore 
to me to be intuitive rather than demonſtrative. 

The man who acts according to the dictates 
of his conſcience, and takes due pains to be 
rightly informed of his duty, is a perfect man 
with regard to morals, and merits no blame, 
whatever may be the imperfeCtions or errors of 
his underſtanding, He who knowingly acts 
contrary to them is conſcious of guilt, and 
ſelf-condemned. Every particular action that 
falls evidently within the fundamental rules of 
morals is evidently his duty ; and it requires 
no reaſoning to convince him that it is ſo, 

Thus I think it appears, that every man of 
common underſtanding knows certainly, and 
without reaſoning, the ultimate ends he ought 
to purſue, and that reaſoning is neceſſary only 
to diſcover the moſt proper means of attaining 

them; and in this, indeed, a good man may 


— 


often be in doubt. 0 „ 

Thus, a Magiſtrate knows that it is his 10 
to promote the good of the community whic 
hath entruſted him with authority; and to offer 
to prove this to him by reaſoning would 2 to 

auront 
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CH AP. affront him. But whether ſuch a ſcheme of 
I. conduct in his office, or another, may beſt 
ſerve that end, he may in many cafes be doubt- 

ful. I believe, in ſuch caſes, he can very 
rarely have demonſtrative evidence. His con- 
ſcience determines the end he ought to purſue, 
and he has intuitive evidence that his end is 
good ; but prudence muſt determine the means 
of attaining that end; and prudence can very 
rarely uſe demonſtrative reaſoning, but mult 
reſt in what appears'moſt probable. 

I apprehend, that in every kind of duty we 
owe to God or man, the caſe is ſimilar ; that 
is, That the obligation of the moſt general 
rules of duty is ſelf-evident ; that the applica- 

tion of thoſe rules to particular actions is often 
no leſs evident; and that, when it is not evi- 
dent, but requires reaſoning, that reaſoning 
can very rarely be of the demonſtrative, but 
muſt be of the probable kind. Sometimes it 
depends upon the temper and talents and cir- 
cumſtances of the man himſelf; ſometimes up- 
on the character and circumſtances of others; 
ſometimes upon both; and theſe are things 
which admit not of demonſtration. 

Every man is bound to employ the talents 
which God hath given him to the beſt ſe; 
but if, through accidents which he could not 
foreſee, or ignorance which was invincible, 
they be leſs uſefully employed than they might 
have been, this will not be imputed to him b7 
his righteous Judge. ; | 

It is a common and a juſt obſervation, that 
the man of virtue plays a ſurer game in order 
to obtain his end than the man of the world. 
It is not, however, becauſe he reaſons better 
concerning the means. of attaining his __ 
| for 
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for the children of this world are often wiſer C H A. 
in their generation than the children of light. U. 
But the reaſon of the obſervation is, that in vo 


luntary errors, unforeſeen accidents, and in- 
vincible ignorance, which affect deeply all the 
concerns of the preſent world, have no effect 
upon virtue or its reward.  tinatcs 5 

In the common occurrences of life, a man of 
integrity, who hath exerciſed his moral faculty 
in judging what is right and what is wrong, 
ſees his duty without reafoning, as he ſees the 
high way. The cafes that require reaſoning 
are few, compared with thoſe that require 
none; and a man may be very honeſt and vir- 
tuous who cannot reaſon, and who knows not 
what demonſtration means. 

The power of reaſoning, in thoſe that have 
it, may be abuſed in morals, as in other  mat- 
ters. To a man who. uſes it with an upright 
heart, and a ſingle eye to find what is his duty, 
it will be of great uſe; but when it is uſed to 


do, it will only ſerve to deeeive himſelf and 
others. When a man can reaſon, his paſſi- 
ons will reaſon, and they are the moſt cunning 
ſophiſts we meet with. - 

If the rules of virtue were left to be diſcover- 
ed by demonftrative reaſoning, or by reaſoning 
of any kind, fad would be the condition of the 
far greater part of men, who. have not the 
means of cultivating. the power of reaſoning. 
As virtue is the buſineſs of all men, the firſt 
principles of it are written in their hearts, in 
characters fo legible, that no man can pretend 
ignorance of them, or of his obligation to prac- 


tile them. 


Some 
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C HAP. Some knowledge of duty and of moral obli. 


| ral words ſtand for, may have all the evi- 


gation is neceſſary to all men. Without it they 
could not be moral and accountable creatures, 
nor capable of being members of civil ſociety. 
It may therefore be preſumed, that Nature has 
put this knowledge within the reach of all men. 
Reaſoning and demonſtration are weapons 
which the greateſt part of mankind never was 
able to wield. The knowledge that is neceſſary 
to all, muſt be attainable by all. We ſee it is 
ſo in what pertains to the natural life of man. 
Some knowledge of things that are uſeful, 
and things that are hurtful, is ſo neceſſary to 
all men, that without it the ſpecies would ſoon 
periſh. But it is not by reaſoning that this 
knowledge is got, far leſs by demonſtrative 
reaſoning. It is by our ſenſes, by memory, 
by experience, by information ; 'means of 


' knowledge that are open to all men, and put 


the learned and the unlearned, thoſe who can 
reaſon and thoſe who cannot, upon a level. 

It may, therefore, be expected from the 
analogy of nature, that ſuch a knowledge of 
morals as is neceſſary to all men, ſhould be 


had by means more ſuited to the abilities of all 


men than demonſtrative reaſoning is. 

This, I apprehend; is in fact the caſe. 
When mens faculties are ripe, the firſt princi- 
ples of morals, into which all moral reaſoning 
may be reſolved, are perceived intuitively, and 
in a manner more analogous to the perceptions 
of ſenſe than to the concluſions of demonſtra- 
tive reaſoning. \ 7-140 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Locks, 
that propoſitions expreſſing the congruities and 
incongruities of things abſtract, which mo- 
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dence of mathematical truths. But this is not CH AP. 

peculiar to things which moral words ſtand AL 

for. It is common to abſtract propoſitions of 

every kind. For inſtance, you cannot take 

from a man what he has not. A. man cannot 

be bound and perfectly free at the ſame time. 

1 think no man will call theſe moral truths, 

but they are neceſſary truths, and as evident as 

any in mathematics. Indeed, they are very 

nearly allied to the two which Mr. Locks gives 

as inſtances of moral propoſitions capable of 

demonſtration. Of ſuch abſtract propoſitions, 

| think it may more properly be ſaid, that they 

have the evidence of mathematical axioms, 

than that they are capable of demonſtration. 
There are propoſitions of another kind, 

which alone deſerve the name of moral propo- 

ſitions. They are ſuch as affirm ſomething to 

be the duty of perſons that really exiſt. Theſe 

are not abſtract propoſitions; and therefore 

Mr. Lockk's reaſoning does not apply to them. 

The truth of all ſuch propoſitions depends upon 

the conſtitution and circumſtances of the per- 

ſons to whom they are applied. 

Of ſuch propoſitions, there are ſome that 

are ſelf-evident to every man that has a conſci- 

ence; and theſe are the principles from which 

all moral reaſoning muſt be drawn. They may 


L, 
1 
1 
| 
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Ty be called the axioms of morals. But our rea- 
d ſoning from theſe axioms to any duty that is 
a» not ſelf-evident, can very rarely be demonſtra- 
a- tive. Nor is this any detriment to the cauſe of 

virtue, becauſe to act againſt what appears moſt 
E, probable in a matter of duty, is as real a treſ- 
1d paſs againſt the firſt principles of morality, as to 
0- act againſt demonſtration ; and becauſe he who 
i- has but one talent in reaſoning, and makes the 


ce proper 
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« CH A P. proper uſe of it, ſhall be accepted, as well as 
AA be to whom God has given ten. « 


CHAP. II: 


Of probable Reaſoning. 


HE field of demonſtration, as has been ob. 
' | ferved, is neceſſary truth; the field of 
probable reaſoning is contingent truth, not 
what neceffarily muſt be at all times, but what 
is, or was, or ſhall be. 
No contingent truth is capable of ſtrict de. 
monſtration; but neceſſary truths may ſome. 
times have probable evidence. | 
Dr. WarLLis diſcovered many i ant ma- 
thematical truths, by that kind of induction 
Which draws a. general conclufion from parti- 
cular premifes. This is not ſtrict demonſtra- 
tion, but, in ſome caſes, gives as full convic- 
tion as demonſtration itfelf ; and a man may 
be certain, that a truth is demonſtrable before 
it ever has been demonſtrated. In other caſes, 
a mathematical propoſition may have fuch pro- 
bable evidence from induction or analogy, as 
encourages the Mathematician to inveſtigate 
its demonſtration. But ftill the reaſoning pro- 
per to mathematical and other neceſſary truths, 
is demonſtration; and that which is proper to 
contingent truths, is probable reafaning. - 
Theſe two kinds of reaſoning differ in other 
reſpects. In demonſtrative reaſoning, one ar- 
gument is as good as a thoufand. One de- 
monſtration may be more elegant than ano- 
ther; it may be more eaſily comprehended, 
or it may be more ſubſervient to ſome purpolc 
e i beyond 
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beyond the preſent. On any of theſe accounts© —_ F. 


it may deſerve a preference: But then it is ſuf- 
ficient by itſelf; it needs no aid from another; 
it can receive none. To add more demonſtra- 
tions of the ſame concluſion, would be a kind 
of tautology in reaſoning; becauſe one de- 
monſtration, clearly comprehended, gives all 
the evidence we are capable of receiving. 

The ſtrength of probable reaſoning, for the 
moſt part, depends not upon any one argu- 
ment, but upon many, which unite their 
force, and lead to the ſame concluſion. Any 
one of them by itſelf would be inſufficient to 
convince; but the whole taken together may 
have a force that is irreſiſtible, ſo that to de- 
ſire more evidence would be abſurd. Would 
any man ſeek new arguments to prove that 
there were ſuch perſons as King CHARLES the. 
Firſt, or OLIVER CRoMwELL? 

Such evidence may be compared to a rope 
made up of many flender filaments twiſted to- 


gether. The rope has ſtrength more than ſuf- 


ficient to bear the ſtreſs laid upon it, though 
no one of the filaments of which it is compoſed 
would be ſufficient for that purpoſe. 

It is a common obſervation, that it is un- 
reaſonable to require demonſtration for things 
which do not admit of it. It is no leſs unrea- 
ſonable to require reaſoning of any kind for 
things which are known without reaſoning. 
All reaſoning muſt be grounded upon truths 
which are known without reaſoning. - In every 


branch of real knowledge there muſt be firſt 


principles whoſe truth is known intuitively, 
without reaſoning, either probable or demon- 
ſtrative. They are not grounded on reaſon- 
ing, but all reaſoning is grounded on _ 

t 
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CH AP. It has been ſhown, that there are firſt princi- 

III. ples of neceſſary truths, and firſt principles of 

contingent truths. Demonſtrative reaſoning 

is grounded upon the former, and probable 
reaſoning upon the latter. 

That we may not be embarraſſed by the am- 
biguity of words, it is proper to obſerve, that 
there is a popular meaning of probable evidence, 
which ought not to be confounded with the 
philoſophical meaning, above explained. 

In common language, probable evidence is 
conſidered as an inferior degree of evidence, 
and is oppoſed to certainty: So that what is 
certain is more than probable, and what is on- 
ly probable is not certain. Philoſophers conſi- 
der probable evidence, not as a degree, but 
as a ſpecies of evidence which is oppoſed, not to 
certainty, but to another ſpecies of evidence 
called demonſtration, x 

Demonſtrative evidence has no degrees ; 
but probable evidence, taken in the philoſo- 
phical ſenſe, has all degrees, from the very 
leaſt, to the greateſt which we call certainty. 

That there is ſuch a city as Rome, I am as 
certain as of any propoſition in EucL1D ; but 
the evidence is not demonſtrative, but of that 
kind which Philoſophers call probable. Yet, 
in common language, it would ſound oddly 
to ſay, it is probable there is ſuch a city as 
Rome, becauſe it would imply ſome degree 
of doubt or uncertainty, | £0 
Taking probable evidence, therefore, in 
the philoſophical ſenſe, as it is oppoſed to de- 
monſtrative, it may have any degrees of evi 
dence, from the Jeaſt to the greateſt. 

I think, in moſt caſes, we meaſure the de- 


grees of evidence by the effect they have upon 
| a ſoun 
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a ſound underſtanding, when comprehended © 
clearly and without prejudice, Every degree 
of evidence perceived by the mind, produces 
a proportioned degree of aſſent or belief. 
The judgment may be in perfect ſuſpenſe be- 
tween two contradictory opinions, when there 
is no evidence for either, or equal evidence for 
both. The leaſt preponderancy on one fide 
inclines the judgment in proportion. Belief 
is mixed with doubt, more or leſs, until we 
come to the higheſt degree of evidence, when 
all doubt vaniſhes, and the belief is firm and 
immoveable. This degree of evidence, the 
higheſt the human faculties can attain, we call 
certainty. | 

Probable evidence not only differs in kind 
from demonſtrative, but is itſelf of different 
kinds. The chief of theſe I ſhall mention, 
without pretending to make a complete enume- 
ration. obs 

The firſt kind is that of human teſtimony, 
upon which the greateſt part of human know- 
ledge is built. 

The faith of hiſtory depends upon it, as 
well as the judgment of ſolemn tribunals, with 
regard to mens acquired rights, and with re- 
gard to their guilt or innocence when they are 
charged with crimes. A great part of the bu- 
ſineſs of the Judge, of Counſel at the bar, of 
the Hiſtorian, the Critic, and the Antiquari- 
an, is to canvaſs and weigh this kind of evi- 
dence; and no man can act with common 
prudence in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
who has not ſome competent judgment of it. 

The belief we give to _— in many ca- 
ſes is not ſolely grounded upon the veracity of 

the teſtifier, In a fingle teſtimony, we * 
vs | - — 
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CH A f. der the motives a man might have to falſify, 
II. I chere be no appearance of any ſuch motive, 
nach more if there be motives on the other 
] fide, his teſtimony has weight independent of 
his moral character. If the teſtimony be cir- 
cumſtantial, we conſider how far the circum- 
ftances agree together, and with things that 
are known. It is ſo very difficult to fabricate 
a ſtory, which cannot be detected by a judici- 
ous examination of the circumſtances, that it 
acquires evidence, by being able to bear ſuch 
a trial. There is an art in detecting falſe evi- 
dence in judicial proceedings, well known to 
able judges and barriſters; ſo that I believe 
few falſe: witneſſes leave the bar without ſuſpi - 
cion of their guilt. | 
| When there is an agreement of many wit- 
neſſes, in a great variety of circumſtances, 
without the poſſibility of a previous concert, 
the evidence may be equal to that of demon- 
ſtration. | WET 570 
A A ſecond kind of probable evidence, is the 
authority of thoſe who are good judges of the 
point in queſtion. The fupreme court of ju- 
dicature of the Britiſh nation, is often deter- 
. mined by the opinion of lawyers in a point of 
_ 1aw, of phyſicians in a point of medicine, and 
RS of other artiſts, in what relates to their ſeveral 
_. profeſſions. | And, in the common affairs of 
= | life, we frequently rely upon the judgment of | 
_ others, in points of which we are not proper 
1 qudges ourſely es. N 
A third kind of probable evidence, is that 
by which we recogniſe the identity of things, 
and perſons of our acquaintance: That two 
ſwords, two horſes, or two perſons, may be 
ſo perfectly alike, as not to be diſtinguiſhable 
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by thoſe to whom they are beſt known, cannot C hy AP. 


be ſhown to be impoſſible. But we learn either 


from nature, or from experience, that it never 


happens; or ſo very rarely, that a perſon or 
thing, well known to us, is immediately re- 
cogniſed without any doubt, when we per- 
ceive the marks or 3 tg by which we were in 
uſe to diſtinguiſh it from all other individuals 
of the kind. 

This evidence we rely upon in the moſt im- 

rtant affairs of life; and, by this evidence, 
the identity, both of things and of perſons, is 
determined in courts of judicature. 

A fourth kind of probable evidence, is that 


which we have of mens future actions and 


conduct, from the general principles of action 
in man, or from our knowledge of the indi- 
viduals. 

Notwithſtanding the folly and vice that i is to 
be found among men, there 'is a certain de- 
gree of prudence and probity which we rely 
upon in every man that is not infane. If it 
were not ſo, no man would be ſafe in the com- 
pany of another, and there could be no ſoci 
among mankind. If men were as much dif- 
poſed to hurt as to do good, to lie as to 
truth, they could not live together; they would 


keep at as great diſtance from one another as 


poſhble, and the race would ſoon periſh. 

We expect that men will take ſome care of 
themſelves, of their family, friends, and re- 
putation: That they will not , injure others 
without ſome temptation: That they will have 
lome gratitude for good offices, and ſome re- 
ſentment of i injuries. 

Such maxims with 'regard to human con- 
duct are the foundation of all political reaſon- 
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CHA P: ing, and of common prudence in the conduct 


- 


N 


T in public or in private life, which does not de- 


* 


bable in a very high degree, but can never be 
demonſtrative. The beſt concerted project 


more truſted than their profeſſions; and it is 


* 


e 


of life. Hardly can a man form any project 


pend upon the conduct of other men, as well 
as his own, and which does not go upon the 
ſuppoſition that men will act ſuch a part in ſuch 
circumſtances. This evidence may be pro- 


may fail, and wiſe counſels may be fruſtrated, 
becauſe ſome individual acted a part which it 
would have been againſt all reaſon to expect. 
Another kind of probable evidence, the 
counterpart of the laſt, is that by which we 
collect mens characters and deſigns from their 
actions, ſpeech, and other external ſigns. 
We ſee not mens hearts, nor the principles 
by which they are actuated; but there are ex- 
ternal ſigns of their principles and diſpoſitions, 
which, though not certain, may ſometimes be 


from external ſigns that we muſt draw all the 
knowledge we can attain of mens characters. 
The next kind of probable evidence I men- 
tion, is that which Mathematicians call the 
probability of chances. 

We attribute ſome events to chance, becauſe 
we know only the remote cauſe which muſt 
produce ſome one event of a number; but 
know not the more immediate cauſe which 
determines a particular event of that number 
in preference to the others. 

I think all the chances about which we rea- 
ſon in mathematics are of this kind. Thus, 
in throwing a juſt die upon a table, we ſay it 
is an equal chance which of the ſix ſides ſhall 
be turned up; becauſe neither the pin who 
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throws, nor the byſtanders know the preciſe C HAP. 
meaſure of force and dire&ion neceſſary to Ul. | 
turn up any one fide rather than another. 
There are here therefore fix events, one of 
which muſt happen; and as all are ſuppoſed to 
have equal probability, the probability of any 
one ſide being turned up, the ace, for in- 
ſtance, 18 as one to the remaining number 


ve. 


The probability of turning up two aces 
with two dice 1s as one to thirty-five ; becauſe 
here there are thirty-ſix events, each of which 
has equal probability.” i | 

Upon ſuch principles as theſe, the doctrine 
of chances has furniſhed a field of demonſtra- 
tive reaſoning of great extent, although the 
events about which this reaſoning is employed 
be not neceſſary, but contingent, and be not 
certain, but probable. | | 

This may ſeem to contradict a principle be- 
fore advanced, that contingent truths are not 
capable of demonſtration ; but it does not : 
For, in the mathematical reaſonings about 
chance, the concluſion demonſtrated, is not, 


that ſuch an event ſhall happen, but that the 


probability of its happening bears ſuch a ratio 
to the probability of its failing; and this con- 
cluſion is neceſſary upon the ſuppoſitions on 
which it is grounded. 

The laſt kind of probable evidence I ſhall 
mention, is that by which the known laws of 
Nature have been diſcovered, and the effects 
which have been produced by them in former 
ages, or which may be expected in time to 
come. « | 

The laws of Nature are the rules by which 
the Suprente Being governs the world. We 
Vol. II. D d deduce 
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CHAP. deduce them only from facts that fall within 

our own obſervation, or are properly atteſted 
by thoſe who have obſerved them. 

The knowledge of ſome of the laws of Na- 


is neceſſary to all men in the conduct of 
life. [Theſe are ſoon diſcovered even by ſa- 
vages. They know that fire burns, that water 
drowns, that bodies gravitate towards the 
carth. They know that day and night, ſum- 
mer and winter, regularly ſucceed each other. 
As far back as their experience and informa- 
tion reach, they know that theſe have hap- 
pened regularly; and, upon this ground, they 
are led, by the conſtitution of human nature, 
to expect that they will happen in time to come, 
in like circumſtances. 4 
The knowledge which the Philoſopher at- 
tains of the laws of Nature differs from that 
of the vulgar, not in the firſt principles on 
which it is grounded, but in its extent and ac- 
curacy. He collects with care the phænomena 


that lead to the ſame concluſion, and compares 


them with thoſe that ſeem to contradict or to 


limit it. He obſerves the circumſtances on 
which every phænomenon depends, and diſtin- 


guiſhes them carefully from thoſe. that are ac- 
cidentally conjoined with it. He puts natural 
bodies in various ſituations, and applies them 
to one another in various ways, on purpoſe to 
obſerve the effect; and thus acquires from his 
ſenſes a more extenſive knowledge of the. 
courſe of Nature in a ſhort time, than could 


be collected by caſual obſervation in many ages. 


But what is the reſult of his laborious re- 
ſearches? It is, that, as far as he has been able 
to obſerve, ſuch things have always happened 
in ſuch circumſtances, and ſuch bodies have 

| always 
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always been found to have ſuch properties, © HAP. 
Theſe are matters of faQ, atteſted by ſenſe, II. | 
memory and teſtimony, juſt as the few facts 
which the vulgar know are atteſted to them. 
And what concluſions does the Philoſopher 
draw from the facts he has collected? They ? 
are, that like events have happened in former 
times in like circumſtances, and will happen 
in time to come; and theſe concluſions are built 
on the very ſame ground on which the ſimple 
ruſtic concludes that the ſun will riſe to-mor- 
row. 
Facts reduced to general rules, and the con- 
ſequences of thoſe general rules, are all that 
we really know of the material world. And 
the evidence that ſuch general rules have no 
exceptions, as well as the evidence that they 
will be the ſame in time to come as they have 
been in time paſt, can never be demonſtrative. 
It is only that ſpecies of evidence which Philo- 
ſophers call probable. General rules may have 
exceptions or limitations which no man ever 
had occaſion to obſerve. The laws of Nature 
may be changed by him who eſtabliſhed them. 
But we are led by our conſtitution to rely upon 
their continuance with as little doubt as if it 
was demonſtrable. 8 | 
I pretend not to have made a complete enu- 
meration of all the kinds of probable evidence; 
but thoſe I have mentioned are ſufficient to 
ſhow, that the far greateſt part, and the moſt 
Intereſting part of our knowledge, muſt reſt 
upon evidence of this kind; and that many 
things are certain for which we have only that 
— of evidence which Philoſophers call pro- 
able. [EE 4 
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Of Mr. Huuz's Scepticiſm with regard to 


aſon. t 


N the Treatiſe of Human Nature, book. 1. 
part 4. ſect. 1. the author undertakes to 
ow two points: Fir/?, That all that is called 
uman knowledge (meaning demonſtrative 
knowledge) is only probability; and, ſecondly, 
That this probability, when duly examined, 
evaniſhes by degrees, and leaves at laſt no evi- 
dence at all: So that, in the iſſue, there is no 
ound to believe any one propoſition rather 
than its contrary, and © all thoſe are certainly 
&* fools who reaſon or believe any thing.“ 

According to this account, reaſon, that 
boaſted prerogative of man, and the light of 
his mind, is an ignis fatuus, which miſleads 

the wandering traveller, and leaves him at 
laſt in abſolute darkneſs. 

How unhappy is the condition of man, born 
under a neceflity of believing contradictions, 
and of truſting to a guide who confeſſes herſelf 
to be a falſe one! £ | 

It is ſome comfort, that this doctrine can ne- 

ver be ſeriouſly adopted by any man in his 
ſenſes. And after this author had ſhown that 
ce all the rules of logic require a total extinction 
c of all belief and evidence,“ he himſelf, and 
all men that are not inſane, muſt have believed 
many things, and yielded aſſent to the evidence 

which he had extinguiſhed, 
This indeed he is ſo candid as to acknov- 
ledge. He finds himſelf abſolutely and ne- 
4 ceſſarih 
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« ceflarily determined, to live and talk and CH Ap. 
act like other people in the common affairs IV. 
„of life. And ſince reaſon is incapable of 9 
« diſpelling theſe clouds, moſt fortunately it 
happens, that Nature herſelf ſuffices to that 
« purpoſe, and cures him of this philoſophical 

_ « melancholy and delirium.” See fe. 7. 

This was ſurely a very kind and friendly 
interpoſition of Nature; Ge the effects of this 
philoſophical delirium, if carried into life, muſt 
have been very melancholy. 

But what pity is'it, that Nature (whatever 

is meant by that perſonage), ſo kind in curing 
this delirium, ſhould be ſo cruel as to cauſe it. 
Doth the ſame fountain ſend forth ſweet waters 
and bitter? Is it not more probable, that if 
the cure was the work of Nature, the diſeaſe 
came from another hand, and was the work of 
the Philoſopher? | 

To pretend to prove by reaſoning that there 
1s no force in reaſon, does indeed look like a 
philoſophical delirium. It is like a man's pre- 
tending to ſee clearly, that he himſelf and all 
other men are blind. | h 

A common ſympton of delirium is, to think 

that all other men are fools or mad. This ap- 
pears to have been the caſe of our author, who 
concluded, That all thoſe are certainly fools 
* who reaſon or believe any thing.” 
Whatever was the cauſe of this delirium, 
it muſt be granted, that if it was reat and not 
teigned, it was not to be cured by reaſoning: 
For what can be more abſurd than to at- 
tempt to convince a man by reaſoning who 
diſowns the authority of reaſon. It was there- 
fore very fortunate that Nature found other 
means of curing it, | 

| , | 
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0 HA F. It may, however, not be improper. to en- 


„. v xcther, as the author thinks, it was 
' produced by a juſt application of the rules of 
»gIC,. or, as others may be apt to think, by 

the miſapplication and abuſe of them. 

Hirſ, Becauſe we are fallible, the author in- 

fers that all knowledge degenerates into pro- 


bability. 


That man, and probably every created be- 
ing, is fallible; and that a fallible being can- 


not have that perfect comprehenſion and aſſu- 


rance of truth which an infallible being has, 
I think ought to be granted. It becomes a 
fallible bon to be modeſt, open to new light, 
and ſenſible, that by ſome falſe bias, or by 
raſh judging, he may. be . miſled. If this be 
called a degree of ſcepticiſm, I cannot help 
approving of it, being perſuaded, that the man 
who. makes the beſt uſe he can of the faculties 


which God has given him, without thinking 


them more perfect than they really are, may 
have all the belief that is neceſſary in the con- 
duct of life, and all that is pegcllary to his ac- 
ceptance with his Maker. 

It is granted then, that human judgments 
ought always to be formed with an humble 
ſenſe of our fallibility in judging. 

This is all that can be inferred by the rules 
of logic from our being fallible. And if this 
be all that is meant by our knowledge degene- 
rating into probability, I know. no perſon of a 
different opinion. | 

But it may be obſeryed, that the author 


here uſes the word prohability in a ſenſe for 


which I know no authority but his n. Philo- 
ſophers underſtand probability as oppoſed to 


demonſtration; 1 the vulgar as oppoſed to cer- 


ny, 
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tainty; but this author underſtands it as op-C HAP. 
poſed to infallibility, which no man claims. IV. 
One who believes himſelf to be fallible 
may {till hold it to be certain that two and two 
mrke four, and that two contradictory pro- 
poſitions cannot both be true. He may be- 
lieve ſome things to be probable only, and 
other things to be demonſtrable, without mak. 
ing any pretence to infallibility. _ 

If we uſe words in their proper meaning, 
it is impoſſible that demonſtration ſhould de- 
generate into probability from the imperfecti- 
on of our faculties. Our judgment cannot 
change the nature of the things about which 

ve judge. What is really demonſtration, will 
ſtill be ſo, whatever 1 8 we form con- 
cerning it. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that 
when we miſtake that for demonſtration, 
which really is not, the conſequence of this 
miſtake is, not that demonſtration degenerates 
into probability, but that what we took to be 
demonſtration is. no proof at all ; for one falſe 
ſtep in a demonſtration deſtroys. the whole, 
but cannot turn it, into another kind of proof. 

Upon the whole, then, this firſt concluſion 
of our author, That the fallibility of human 

judgment turns all knowledge into probability, 
if underſtood literslly, is abſurd; but if it be 
only a figure of ſpeech, and means no more, 
but that, in all our judgments, we ought to 
be ſenſible of our fallibility, and ought to 
hold our opinions with that modeſty that be- 
comes -fallible creatures, which I take to be 
what the author meant, this, I think, nobody 
denies, nor was it neceſſary to enter into a la- 

borious proof of it. EL 
| One 
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One is never in greater danger of tranſgref. 
ſing againſt the rules of logic, than in attempt. 
ing to prove what needs no proof. Of this 
we have an inſtance in this very caſe : For the 


author begins his proof, that all human judg- 


ments are. fallible, with affirming that ſome 
are infallible. 

« In all demonſtrative ſciences, ſays he, 
© the rules are certain and infallible ; but 
« when we apply them, our fallible and un- 
* certain faculties are very apt to depart from 


* them, and fall into error.“ 


He had forgot, ſurely, that the rules of de. 
monſtrative ſciences are diſcovered by our fal- 
lible and uncertain faculties, and have no au- 
thority but that of human judgment. If they 
be infallible, ſome human judgments are infal- 


üble; and there are many in various branches 


of human knowledge which have as good a 


claim to infallibility as the rules of the demon. 


ſtrative ſciences. 

We have reaſon here to find fault with our 
author for not being ſceptical enough, as well 
as for a miſtake in reaſoning, when he claims 
infallibility to certain deciſions of the human 
faculties, in order to prove that all their deci- 
ſions are fallible. 


The ſecond point which he attempts to prove, 


is, That this probability, when duly examin- 


ed, ſuffers a continual diminution, and at laſt 


Aa total extinction. 

The obvious conſequence of this is, char no 
fallible being can have good reaſon to believe 
any thing at all ; but let us hear the proof. 


In every judgment, we ought to correct the 
ge firſt judgment derived from the nature of 


6 the _— by another judgment derived 
| cc from 
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e from the nature of the underſtanding. Be-CH AE. 

« fide the original uncertainty inherent in the IV- 

« ſubject, there ariſes another, derived from | 

the weakneſs of the faculty which judges. 

« Having adjuſted theſe two uncertainties to- 

“ gether, we are obliged, by our reaſon, to 

« add a new uncertainty, derived from the 

* pofhbility of error in the eſtimation we make 

„of the truth and fidelity of our faculties. 

This is a doubt, of which, if we would 
' £ cloſely purſue our reaſoning, we cannot 

“ avoid giving a deciſion. But this deciſion, 

though it ſhould be favourable to our pre- 

« ceding 888 being founded only on 

« probability, muſt weaken {till farther our | 

„ firſt evidence. The third uncertainty mult / 

“in like manner be criticiſed by a fourth, 

“and ſo on without end. | 

Now, as every one of theſe uncertainties 

„takes away a part of the original evidence, 

« it muſt at laſt be reduced to nothing. Let 

our firſt belief be ever ſo ſtrong, it muſt in- 

« fallibly periſh, by paſſing through ſo many 

% examinations; each of which carries off 

“ ſomewhat of its force and vigour. No fi- 

* nite object can ſubſiſt under a decreaſe re- 

“ peated in infinitum. 

„When I reflect on the natural fallibility 

of my judgment, I have leſs confidence in 

my opinions, than when I only conſider the 

objects CE which I reaſon. And 

* when I proceed {till farther, to turn the 

* ſcrutiriy againſt every ſucceſſive eſtimation 

„I make of my faculties, all the rules of logic 
4 require a continual diminution, and at laſt 
WH < 2 total extinction of belief and —_— | 
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HAP. This is the author's Achillean argument 


againſt the evidence of reaſon, from which he 
concludes, that a man who would govern his 
belief by reaſon, muſt believe nothing at all, 
and that belief is an act, not of the cogitative, 
but of the ſenſitive part of our nature. 

If there be any ſuch thing as motion, (ſaid 
an antient Sceptic) the ſwift-footed AcniLLEs 
could never overtake an old man in a journey, 
For, ſuppoſe the old man to ſet out a thouſand 
paces before AchiLLESs, and that while 
ACHILLES has travelled the thouſand paces, 
the old man has gone five hundred ; when 
AcHILLEs has gone the five hundred, the old 
man has gone two hundred and fifty ; and 
when ACHILLES has gone the two hundred 
and fifty, the old man is ſtill one hundred and 
twenty-five before him. Repeat theſe eſtima- 
tions in infinitum, and you will ſtill find the 

old man foremoſt ; therefore AcHiLLEs can 
never overtake him; therefore there can be no 
ſuch thing as motion. \ 
\. The reaſoning of the modern Sceptic againſt 

reaſon is equally ingenious, and equally con- 

vincing. Indeed, they have a great fimilari- 
ty. | | 
"If we trace the journey of ACHILLEs two 
thouſand paces, we ſhall find the very point 
where the old man is overtaken : But this 
ſhort journey, by dividing it into an infinite 


number of ſtages, with correſponding eſtima- . 


tions, is made to appear infinite. In like 
manner, our author, ſubjecting every judg- 
ment to an infinite number of ſucceſſive proba- 
ble eſtimations, reduces the evidence to no- 
thing. 


To 
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Io return then to the argument of the mo- C HA P. 

dern Sceptic. I examine the proof of a theo- . . 

rem of EUucLID. It appears to me to be ſtricte 

demonſtration. But I may have overlooked 

ſome fallacy ; therefore I examine it again.and 

again, but can find no flaw in it. I find all 

that haye examined it agree. with me. I have 

now that evidence af the truth of the propoſi- 

tion, which J and all men call demonſtration, 

and that belief of it, which we call certainty. 
Here my ſceptical friend interpoſes, and aſ- 

ſures me, that the rules of logic reduce this de- 

monſtration to no eyidence at all. I am wil. 

ling to hear what ſtep in it he thinks fallacious, 

and why. He makes no objection to any part 

of the demonſtration, but pleads my fallibility 

in judging. 1 have made the proper allowance 

for this already, by being open to conviction. 

But, ſays he, there are two uncertainties, the 

| firſt inherent in the ſubject, which I have al- 

) ready ſhown to have only probable evidence ; 

the ſecond ariſing from the weakneſs of the fa- 

t culty that judges. I anſwer, It is the weak- 

neſs of-the. faculty only that reduces this de- 

monſtration to what you call probability. You 

muſt not therefore make it a.ſecand uncer- 


0 tainty ; for it is the ſame with the firſt. To 
t take credit twice in an account for the ſame 
8 article is not agreeable to the rules of logic. 
e Hitherto therefore there is but one uncertain- 
Pp ty, to wit, my fallibility in judging. | 

e But, ſays my friend, you are obliged by 
3 reaſon to add a new uncertainty, derived from 


a. the paſſihility of error in the eſtimation you 
0- make of the truth and fidelity of your facul- 


This 
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. CHAF. This eſtimation is ambiguouſly expreſſed ; 
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it may either mean an eſtimation of my liable. 
neſs to err by the *miſapplication and abuſe of 


my faculties ; or it may mean an eſtimation of 
my liableneſs to err, by conceiving my facul. 


ties to be true and faithful, while they may be 
falſe and fallacious in themſelves, even when 
applied in the beſt manner, I ſhall conſider 
this eſtimation in each of theſe ſenſes. ; 

If thre firſt be the eſtimation meant, it is true 
that reaſon directs us, as fallible creatures, to 
carry along with us, in all our judgments, a 
ſenſe of our fallibility. It is true alſo, that we 
are in greater danger of erring in ſome caſes, 
and leſs in others ; and that this danger of er- 
ring may, according to' the circumſtances of 
the caſe, admit of an eſtimation, which we 
ought likewiſe to carry along with us in every 
judgment we form. | 

When a demonſtration is ſhort and plain; 
when the point to be proved does not touch 
our intereſt or our paſſions; when the faculty 
of judging, in fuch caſes, has acquired ſtrength 
by much exerciſe, there is leſs danger of er- 
ring ; when the contrary circumſtances take 
place, there is more. 

In the preſent caſe, every circumſtance 1s 
favourable to the judgment J have formed. 
There cannot be leſs danger of erring in any 


caſe, excepting perhaps when I judge of a ſelt- 
evident axiom. ©, 


The Sceptic farther urges, that this deciſi- 
on, though favourable to my firſt judgment, 
being founded only on probability, muſt itil 


weaken the evidence of that judgment. 


Here I cannot help being of a quite contrary 
opinion, nor can I imagine how an Ow 
. author 


ſ 
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author could impoſe upon himſelf ſo groſsly, CH AP. 
for ſurely he did not intend to impoſe upon his IV. | 
reader. * 
After repeated examination of a propoſition 
of Euc lid, I judge it to be ſtrictly demonſtra- 
ted; this is my firſt judgment. But as I am 
liable to err from various cauſes, I conſider how 
far I may have been miſled by any of theſe 
' cauſes in this judgment. My deciſion upon 
this ſecond point is favourable to my firſt judg- 
ment, and therefore as I apprehend, muſt 
ſtrengthen it. To ſay, that this deciſion, be- 
cauſe it is only probable, muſt weaken the firſt 
evidence, ſeems to me contrary to all rules 
of logic, and to common ſenſe. 
The firſt judgment may be compared to the 
| teſtimony of a credible witneſs ; the ſecond, 
after a ſcrutiny into the character of the wit- 
neſs, wipes off every objection that can be 
made to it, and therefore ſurely muſt confirm 
| and not weaken his teſtimony. 
N But let us ſuppoſe, that, in another caſe, I 
; examine my firſt judgment upon ſome point, 
: and find, that it was attended with unfavoura- 
8 ble circumſtances, what, in reaſon, and ac- 
cording to the rules of logic, ought to be the 
8 effect of this diſcovery ? 0 


| The effe& ſurely will be, and ought to be, 
to makę me leſs confident in my firſt judgment, 
4 until I examine the point anew in more fa- 

vourable circumſtances. If it be a matter of im- 
A portance I return to weigh the evidence of my 
E firſt judgment. If it was precipitate before, it 
I muſt now be deliberate in every point. If at 


firſt I was in paſſion, I muſt now be cool. It 
I had an intereſt in the deciſion, I muſt place 
the intereſt on the other ſide. 


8 — 


r If 


— 
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CHAP. It is evident, that this review of the ſubject 


may confirm my firſt judgment, notwithſtand. 


it. Though the judge was biaſſed or corrupted, 
it does not follow, that the ſentence was un- 
juſt. The rectitude of the detifion does not 
depend upon the character of the judge, but 
upon the nature of the caſe. From that only, 


it muſt be determined whether the decifion be 


juſt. The circumſtances that rendered it ſuſ- 
picious are mere preſumptions, which have no 
force againſt direct evidence. 

Thus, I have conſidered the effect of this 
eſtimation of our liableneſs to err in our firſt 
judgment, and have allowed to it all the effect 
that reaſon and the rules of logic permit. In 


the caſe I firſt ſupppoſed, and in every caſe 


where we can diſcover no cauſe of error, it 
affords a preſumption in favour of the firſt 
judgment. In other caſes, it may afford a pre- 
ſumption againſt it. But the rules of logic re- 
quire, that we ſhould not judge by preſump- 


tions, where we have direct evidence. The 


effect of an unfavourable preſumption ſhould 
only be, to make us examine the evidence 
with the greater care. 5 
The Sceptic urges, in the laſt place, that 
this eſtimation muſt be ſubjected to another 
eſtimation, that to another, and ſo on in inf 
nitum ; and as every new eſtimation takes away 


from the evidence of the firſt judgment, it muſt - 


at laſt be totally annihilated. 

I anſwer, rt, it has been ſhown above, 
that the firſt eſtimation, ſuppoſing it unfa- 
vourable, can only afford a preſumption againſt 
the firſt judgment; the ſecond, upon the ſame 
ſuppoſition, will be only the preſumption of a 

5 preſump- 


ing the ſuſpicious circumſtances that attended 
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preſumption ; and the third, the preſumptionCH AP. 

that there is a preſumption of a preſumption. IV. 

This infinite ſeries of preſumptions reſembles * . 

an infinite ſeries of quantities decreaſing in 

geometrical proportion, which amounts only 

to a finite ſum. The infinite ſeries of ſtages 

of AcHILLEs's journey after the old man, 

amounts only to two thouſand paces ; nor can 

this infinite ſeries of preſumptions, outweigh 

one ſolid argument in favour of the firſt judg- 

ment, ſuppoſing them all to be unfavourable 

to it. ps f 
Secondly, J have ſhown, that the eſtimation 

of our firſt judgment may ſtrengthen it; and 

the ſame thing may be ſaid of all the ſubſequent 

eſtimations. It would, therefore, be as rea- 

ſonable to conclude, . that the firſt judgment 
will be brought to infallible certainty when this 
ſeries of eſtimations is wholly in its favour, as 
that its evidence will be brought to nothing by 
ſuch a ſeries ſuppoſed to be wholly unfavoura- 
ble to it. But, in reality, one ſerious and 
cool re-examination of the evidence by which 
our firſt judgment is ſupported, has, and, in 
reaſon, ought to have more force to ſtrengthen 
or weaken it, than an infinite ſeries of ſuch 
eſtimations as our author requires. 

Thirdly, J know no reaſon nor rule in logic, 
that requires that ſuch a ſeries of eſtimations 
ſhould follow every particular judgment. 

A wiſe man who has practiſed reaſoning | 
knows that he is fallible, and carries this con- . 
viction along with him in every judgment he 
forms. He knows likewiſe that he is more 
liable to err in ſome caſes than in others. He 
has a ſcale in his mind, by which he eſtimates 
his liableneſs to err, and by this he regia 
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OH AP. the degree of his aſſent in his firſt judgment 
upon any point. 

The author's reaſoning ſuppoſes that a man, 
when he forms his firſt judgment, conceives 
himſelf to be infallible; that by a ſecond and 
ſubſequent judgment, he diſcovers that he is 
not infallible; and that by a third judgment, 
ſubſequent to the ſecond, he eſtimates his lia- 
bleneſs to err in ſuch a caſe as the preſent. 

If the man proceed in this order, I grant, 
that his ſecond judgment will, with good rea- 


fon, bring down the firſt from ſuppoſed infalli- 
bility to fallibility ; and that his third judgment T 
will, in ſome degree, either ſtrengthen or t 
weaken the firſt, as it is corrected by the a 
ſecond. | 5 
But every man of underſtanding proceeds in 0 
a contrary order. When about to judge in any b 
articular point, he knows already that he is ta 
not infallible. He knows what are the caſes in ta 
which he is moſt or leaſt liable to err. The to 
conviction of theſe things is always preſent to 
his mind, and influences the degree of his afſent tri 
in his firſt judgment, as far as to him appears an 
reaſonable. me 
If he ſhould afterwards find reaſon to ſuſpe& | 
his firſt judgment, and defires to have all the tru 
ſatis faction his faculties can give, reaſon will wh 
direct him not to form ſuch a ſeries of eſtima- pe 
tions upon eſtimations, as this author requires, ciſr 
but to examine the evidence of his firſt judg- mu 
ment carefully and coolly; and this review * fact 
may very reaſonably, according to its reſult, to { 
either ſtrengthen or weaken, or totally over- «ay 
turn his firſt judgment. he 
This infinite ſeries of eſtimations, therefore, | lj 
is not the method that reaſon directs in order ty « 


to has 


— 
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to form our judgment in any caſe. It is intro- HAP. 


duced. without neceſſity, without any uſe but 
to puzzle the underſtanding, and to make us 
think, that to judge, even in the ſimpleſt and 
plaineſt caſes, is a matter of inſurmountable 
difficulty and endleſs labour; juſt as the anci- 


ent Sceptic, to make a journey of two thouſand 


paces appear endleſs, divided it into an infinite 
number of ſtages. | | 
But we obſerved, that the eſtimation which 
our author requires may admit of another 
meaning, which indeed 1s more agreeable to 
the expreſſion, but inconſiſtent with what he 
advanced before. 1 
By the poſſibility of error in the eſtimation 
of the truth and fidelity of our faculties, may 
be meant, that we may err by eſteeming our 
faculties true and faithful, while they may be 
falſe and fallacious, even when uſed according 
to the rules of reaſon and logic. e 
If this be meant, I anſwer, ir, That the 
truth and fidelity of our faculty of judging is, 
and rauſt be taken for granted in every judg- 
ment. and in every eſtimation. e 
If the Sceptic can ſeriouſly doubt of the 
truth and fidelity of his faculty of judging 
when properly uſed, and ſuſpend his judgment 
upon that point till he finds proof, his ſcepti- 
ciſm admits of no cure by reaſoning, and he 
muſt even continue in it until he have new 
faculties given him, which ſhall have authority 
to fit in judgment upon the old. Nor is there 
any need of an endleſs ſucceſſion of. doubts 
upon this ſubject, for the firſt puts an end to 
all judgment and reaſoning, and to the poſſibi- 
lity of conviction by that means. The Sceptic 
has here got poſſeſſion of a ſtrong hold which 
Vol. fl. "0. is 
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IV. 
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CHAP. is impreghable to reaſoning, and we muſt leave 
IV.. kim in poſſefſion of it, till Nature, by other 
— meitis, makes him give it up. 
| Secondly, 1 obſerve, that this ground of 
ſcepticiſm, from the ſuppoſed infidelity of our 
faculties; contradicts what the author before 
advanced in this very argument, to wit, that 
&« the rules of the demonſtrative ſcietices are 
« certain and infallible, arid that truth is the 


TF_ +44 


% 'natural effect of reaſon, 'and that error ariſes 


warily. He is therefore at liberty to retract 


AST? 


3$ Dia 3 6&8 adi Ve 4 219 P1475 ps 39 ESSEN 
that every argument offered {6 proye the, truth 
and fidelity of our faculties, takes for granted 
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„ and condtantly of that opinion. Nature, CH AP, 

„ e e 2 e 
„has determined us to judge, 25 well as 

« breathe and feel, My intention, ego 
“ ſays he, in diſplaying ſo 8 Em 
ments of that fantallic ſect, is only to make 
« the reader ſenſible of the truth of my hypo- 
« theſis, that all our reaſonings | concerning 
« cauſes, and effects, are derived from BOTS 
but euſtom, and that belief is more properly 
* an & of the ſenſuave than of: the cogita- 

„ tive part of our nature. 

We haue before conſidered the firſt part af 
this hypotheſis, peg gur Taten ANG 
cauſes be derived on by from cuſtom? 

The other part of the author's hy 
here — is darkly expreſſed, tho 
the expreſſion ſeems to be ſtudied, as it is — 
in Italics. It cannot ſurely mean that belief is 
not an act of thinking. It is not, therefore, 
the power of thinking that he calls the cogita« 
tive part of our nature. - Neither can 1t be the 
power of judging, for all belief implies judg- 

s ment; and to believe a propoſition means the 
ſame thing as to judge it to be true. It ſeems, 
therefore, to be the power of reaſoning that 
he calls the cogitative part of our nature. 

If this be the meaning, I agree to it in part. 
The belief of firſt principles is not an act of 
the reaſoning power: For all reaſoning muſt 
be grounded upon them. We judge them to 
de true, and believe them without reaſoning. 
But why this power of judging of firſt princi- 
ples ſhould be called the ſenfitive part of our 
nature, I do not underſtand. 

As our belief of firſt principles is an act of 


pure 8 without reaſoning; ſo our be- 
Ee 2 lief 
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CH 9 p. lief of the concluſions drawn by reaſoning 


from firſt principles, may, I think, be called 


inn ac of the reaſoning faculty. 


nature. 


Upon the whole, I ſee only two coneluſions 
that can be fairly drawn from this profound 
and intricate reaſoning againſt reaſon. The 
firſt is, That we are fallible in all our judg. 
ments and in all our reaſonings. The ſecond, 
That the truth and fidelity of our faculties can 


never be proved by reaſoning; and therefore 


our belief of it cannot be founded on reaſoning. 
If the laſt be what the author calls his hypothe- 
fis, I ſubſcribe to it, and think it not an hy- 
potheſis, but a manifeſt truth; though I con- 
ceive it to be very improperly expreſſed, by 
ſaying that belief is more properly an act of 
the ſenſitive than of the cogitative part of our 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Tafee in general, 1 
f HAT power of the inind by which we 
I are capable of diſcerning and reliſning 


the beauties of Nature, and whatever is excel - 
lent in the fine arts, is called za/te. | 
Ihe external ſenſe of taſte, by which \ we dil. 
tinguiſh and reliſh the various kinds of food, 
has given occaſion to a metaphorical application 
of its name to this internal power of the mind, 
by which we perceive what 1s beautiful, and 
what is deformed or defective in the various 
objects that we contemplate. 

Like the taſte of the palate, it reliſhes ſome 
things, is, diſguſted with others; with regard 
to many, 18 indifferent or dubious, and 1s con- 
ſiderably influenced by habit, by aſſociations, 
and by opinion. Theſe obvious analogies be- 
tween external and internal talte, have led 
men, in all ages, and in all or moſt poliſhed 
languages, to give the. name of the, external 
ſenſe to this power of diſcerning what 1s beau- 
tiful with pleaſure, and what is ugly and 3805 
in its kind with diſguſt. i 


» * 


An excellent air. 
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CHAP. In treating of this as an intellectual power of 
dhe mind, I intend only to make ſome obſer. 
- yations, firſt on its nature, and then on its 


— 


objects 7 | 
1. In the external ſenſe of taſte, we are led 


by reaſon and reflection to diſtinguiſh between 
the agreeable ſenſation we feel, and ; =o quality 


in the obje& which occaſions it. th have 


the ſame name, and on that account are apt to 


be confounded by the vulgar, and even by 
Philoſophers. The ſenſation I feel when ] taſte 
any ſapid body is in my mind 3 but there is a 
real quality in the body which is the cauſe of 
this ſenſation. Theſe two things have the ſame 
name in language, not from any ſimilitude in 
their nature, but becauſe the one is the ſign of 
the other, and becauſe there is little occaſion 
in cömmon life to diſtinguiſh them 

This was fully explained in treating of the 


ſecondaty qualities 'of bodies. The reaſon of 


raking notice of it now is, that the internal 
power of taſte beurs a great analogy in this 
teſpect to the'externdl, © 

When a beautiful object is before us, we 
may diſtinguiſh the agreeable emotion it pro- 
duces in us, from the quality of the object 
which cauſes that emotion. When 1 hear an 


Air in muſic that pleaſes me, I fay, it is fine, it 


is excellent. This excellence is not in me; it 
v in the muſic, But the. pleaſure it gives is not in 


the muſie; it is in me, Perhaps I cannot fay * 


what it is in the tune chat pleaſes wy ear, as | 
cannot ſay what it is in a ſapid body that pleaſes 
my palate ; but there is a quality in the fapid 
Þody which pleaſes my palate, and f call it a 
dehicious taſte; atid there is a quality in the 
tune that pleaſes my taſte, and I call it à fine or 


= 


This 


OF TASTE IN GENERAL. 


them. In hike manner, 1 is no a in 
any abject whatſoever; it 1s only a ſenſation or 
feeling in the perſon that perceives it. 
The language and the common ſenſe of 
mankind contradict this theory. Even thoſe 
who hold it, find themſelves obliged to ule a 
language that contradicts it. 2 occaligg 


to ſhow, that there is no ſolid oundation for 


it Vn applied to the . e of 


body ; and the ſame arguments ſh pe i Wy, 
that' it has no ſolid foundation 2 applic Ja 
the beauty of objects, or to Dy | 91 hole qua- 
lities that are perceiyed by a good t 
But though ſome of the Ualities 1 5 leaſe 

a good taſte reſemble. he > ondary. 9 55 
of body, and 1 may de l * dl ult 

15 28 = only 15 effec 


„ „ 


Ie —.— but 1 ee To. one 

who underſtands it 122 Y, 5 e 
wal. e is fitted wich act judgment 

ah ee = Jed Were ſtetipus; if 18 PUR 
ly comprehended ; and L 

it confſts, as well as how it bed Hie 5 n 

2. We 
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2. We may obſerve, that, though all the 
taſtes we perceive by the palate are either agree- 
able or diſagreeable, or indifferent; yet, 
among thoſe that are agreeable, there is great 
diverſity, not in degree only, but-in kind. 
And as we have not generical names for all 
the different kinds of taſte, we diſtinguiſh them 
by the bodies in which they are found. 

In like manner, all the objects of our inter- 
nal taſte are either beautiful, or diſagreeable, 
or indifferent; yet of beauty there is a great 
diverſity, not only of degree, but of kind: 
The beauty of a demonſtration, the beauty of 
a poem, the beauty of a palace, the beauty of 


apiece of muſic, the beauty of a fine. woman, 


and many more that might be named, are 
different kinds of beauty; and we have no 


names to diſtinguiſh them but the names of 


the different objects to which they belong. 

As there is ſuch diverſity in the kinds of 
beauty as well as in the degrees, we need not 
think it ſtrange that Philoſophers have gone in- 
to different ſyſtems in analyſing it, and enu- 


merating its ſimple ingredients. They have 
made many juſt obſervations on the ſubject; 
but, from the love of ſimplicity, have reduced 


it to fewer principles than the nature of the 
thing will permit, having had in their eye ſome 
Tet o kinds of beauty, while they over- 


looked others. 


There are moral beauties as well as natural; 
beauties in the objects of ſenſe, and in intel 


lectual objects; in the works of men, and in 


the works of God; in things inanimate, in 
brute animals, and in rational beings; in the 
conſtitution of the body of man, and in the 
conſtitution of his mind. There is no real 

excellence 


* 
* 


| 
| 
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excellence which has not its beauty to a diſcern- C H AP. 


ing eye, when placed in a proper point of 
view; and it is as difficult to enumerate the 
ingredients of beauty as the ingredients of 
real excellence. Dre | 

3. The taſte of the palate may be accounted 
molt: juſt and perfect, when we reliſh the 
things that are fit for the nouriſhment of the 
body, and are diſguſted with things of a con- 


trary nature. The manifeſt intention of Na- 


I. 
— — 


ture in giving us this ſenſe, is, that we may 


diſcern what it is fit for us to eat and to drink, 
and what it is not. Brute animabk are directed 
in the choice of their food merely by their 
taſte. Led by this guide, they chuſe the food 
that Nature intended for them, and ſeldom 
make miſtakes, unleſs they be pinched by 
hunger, or deceived by artificial compoſi- 
tions. In infants likewiſe the taſte is com- 
monly ſound and uncorrupted, and of the 
ſimple productions of Nature they reliſh the 
things that are moſt wholeſome. | 
In like manner, our internal taſte ought to 
be accounted molt juſt and perfect, when we 
are pleaſed with things that are moſt excellent 
in their kind, and diſpleaſed with the contrary. 
The intention of Nature is no leſs evident in 
this internal taſte than in the external. Every 
excellence has a real beauty and charm that 
makes it an agreeable object to thoſe who have 
the faculty of diſcerning its beauty; and this 
faculty is what we call a good taſte, 
A man, who, by any diſorder in his mental 
powers, or by bad habits, has contracted a 


reliſh for what has no real excellence, or 


what is defor med and defective, has a depra- 
ved taſte, like one who finds a more as" 
| T 
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that in one nation lad 


ESSAY WI. 


HAP. reliſn in aſhes or einders than in the moſt. 
Ba. wholefome food. As we muſt acknowledge 
che taſte of the palate to be depraved in this 


caſe, there is the ſame reaſon to think the taſte 
of the mind depraved in the other. | 

There is therefore a juſt and rational taſte, 
and there is a depraved and corrupted taſte. 
For it is too evident, that, by bad education, 
bad habits, and wrong aſſociations, men may 
acquire a reliſh for naſtineſs, for rudeneſs, 
and ill breeding, and for many other deformi- 
ties. To ſay that ſuch a taſte is not vitiated, 
is no leſs abſurd than to ſay, that the fickly 
girl who delights in eating charcoal and tobac- 
eo-pipes, has as juſt and natural a taſte as when 
ſhe is in perfect health. 

4. The force of cuſtom, of fancy, and of 
caſual aſſociations, is very great both upon the 


external and internal taſte. An Eſkimaux can 


regale himſelf with a draught of whale-oil, and 
a Canadian can feaſt upon a dog. A Kamſ- 
chatkadale lives upon putrid fiſn, and is ſome- 


times reduced to eat the bark of trees. Ihe 


taſte of rum, or of green tea, is at firſt as nau- 
ſeous as that of ipecacuan, to ſome perſons, 
who may be brought by uſe to reliſh what they 
once found ſo diſagreeable. 


When we ſee ſuch varieties in the taſte of 


the palate -produced by cuſtom and aſſociations, 


and ſome perhaps by conſtitution, we may be 
the leſs ſurpriſed that the ſame cauſes ſhould 
produce like varieties in the taſte of beauty; 


that che African ſhould eſteem thick lips and a 
flat noſe; that other nations ſhould. draw out 
their ears, tl they hang over their ſhoulders; 
e faces, 


as aw oc r 8 
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faces, and in another fnould make them ſhineCH'A P. 


5. Thofe who conceive that there is no 


ſtandard in nature by which taſte may be re- 


gulated, and that the common proverb, That 


there ought to be no difpute about taſte, is to 


be taken in the utmoſt latitude, go upon flen- 
der and inſufficient ground. The ſame argu- 
ments might be uſed with equal force againſt 
any Kander af truth. q mY 
Whole nations by the force of prejudice are 
brought to believe the groſſeſ abſurdities; and 
why mould it be thought that the taſte is leſs 
capable of being perverted than the judgment? 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that men 
differ more in the faculty of taſte than in what 
we commonly call judgment; and therefore it 
may be expected that they ſhould be more lia- 


—— 


ble to have their taſte corrupted in matters of 
beauty and deformity, than their judgment in 


matters of truth and error. 

If we make due allowance for this, ve ſhall 
ſee that it is as eaſy to account for the variety 
of taſtes, though there be in nature a ſtandard 
of true beauty, and conſequently of good taſte; 
as it is to account for the variety and contrari- 
ety of opinions, though there be in nature a 
ſtandard of truth, and confequently of right 
judgment. bf | | I 

6. Nay, if we fpeak accurately and firiay, 
we ſhafl find, that, in every operation of taſte, 
there is judgment implied. | 

When i man pronounces a poem or a palace 
to be beautiful, he affirms fomething of that 


poem or that palace; and every affirmation or 


denial exprefles judgment. For we cannot 
better define judgment, than by ſaying that it 
0 18 


„ eser 


CH AP. is an affirmation or denial of one thing con- 
cerning another. I had occaſion to ſhow, 
V v ben treating of judgment, that it is implied 
in every perception of our external ſenſes. 
There is an immediate conviction and belief of 
the exiſtence of the quality perceived, whether 
it be colour, or ſound, or figure; and the 
ſame thing holds in the perception of beau 
or deformity. | | 1 
If it be ſaid that the perception of beauty is 
merely a feeling in the mind that perceives, 
without any belief of excellence in the object, 
the neceſſary conſequence of this opinion is, 
that when 1 ſay VIRCGIL's Georgics is a beau- 
tiful poem, I mean not to ſay any thing of the 
poem, but only ſomething concerning myſelf 
and my feelings. Why ſhould I uſe a language 
that expreſſes the contrary of what I mean? 
My language, according to the neceſſary 
rules of conſtruction, can bear no other mean- 
ing but this, that there is ſomething in the 
poem, and not in me, which I call beauty. 
Even theſe who hold beauty to be merely a 
feeling in the perſon that perceives it, find 
themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſſing them- 
ſelves, as if beauty were ſolely a quality of the 
object, and not « the percipient. 8 
No reaſon can be given why all mankind 
ſhould expreſs themſelves thus, but that they 
believe what they ſay. It is therefore contra- 
ry to the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, expreſſ- 
ed by their language, that beauty is not really 
in the object, but is merely a feeling in the 
perſon who is ſaid to perceive it. Philoſo- 
phers ſhould be very cautious in oppoſing the 
common ſenſe of mankind; for, when they do, 
they rarely miſs going wrong. | 0 
| ur 
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Our judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry C H A P. 

and unaffecting judgment, like that of a ma- 
thematical or metaphyſical truth. By the con- 
ſtitution of our nature, it is accompanied with 
an agreeable feeling or emotion, for which we 
have no other name but the ſenſe of beauty. 
This ſenſe of beauty, like the perceptions of 
our other ſenſes, implies not only a feeling, 
but an opinion of ſome quality in the obje& 
which occaſions that feeling. 

In objects that pleaſe the taſte; we always 
judge that there is ſome real excellence, ſome 
ſuperiority to thoſe that do not pleaſe. In ſome 
caſes, that ſuperior excellence is diſtinctly 
perceived, and can be pointed out; in other 
caſes, we have only a general notion of ſome 
excellence which we cannot deſcribe. Beau- 
ties of the former kind may be compared to 
the primary qualities perceived by the external 
ſenſes ; thoſe of the latter kind, to the ſecon- 
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7. Beauty or deformity in an object, reſults 

from its nature or ſtructure. To perceive the 

beauty therefore, we mult perceive the nature 

or ſtructure from which it reſults. In this the 

internal ſenſe differs from the external. Our 

external ſenſes may diſcover qualities which do 

| not depend upon any antecedent perception. 

Thus I can hear the ſound of a bell, though I 

never perceived any thing elſe belonging to it. 

; But it is impoſlible to perceive the beauty of 

3 an object without perceiving the object, or at 
: leaſt conceiving it. On this account, Dr. 

; .HuTcazs0N called the ſenſes of beauty and 

- harmony reflex or ſecondary ſenſes j becauſe 


b the beauty cannot be perceived unleſs the 
object be perceived by ſome other power 
I of the mind, Thus the ſenſe of harmo- 


uy 
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_ CHA F. ny and melody in ſounds ſuppoſes the external 
L ſenſe of hearing, and is a kind of ſecondary 

to it. A man born deaf may be a good judge 

of beauties of another kind, but can have no 

notion of melody or harmony. The like may 

be ſaid of beauties in colouring and in figure, 

which can never be perceived without the ſen- 

ſes, by which colour and figure are perceived. 


* * 


Of the Objects of Taſte, and jinſt of Noveliy 
A PLS. analyſis of che objrcts of 


A taſte is like 1 0 the anatomical 
knife to a ſine face. The geſign of the Philo- 
ſopher, as well as of the Anatomiſt, is not to 
gratify taſte, but to improve knowledge. Ihe 
reader ought to be aware of this, that he ma; 
not entertain an expegiation in which he will 
be diſappointed. 3 10 | 

| By the ohjects of taſte, I mean thoſe quali- 
ties or attributes of things, which are by Na- 
ture adapted to pleaſe a guod taſte. Mr. An- 
DISON,. and Dr. AKENSIDE after him, have re- 
duced them to three, to wit, novelty, gran- 
deur, and beauty. This diviſion is ſufficient 
for all I intend to ſay upon the ſubject, and th 
therefore I ſhall adopt it; obſerving only, that ſe 

beauty is oſten taken in ſo extenſive a ſenſe as . 
to comprehend all the objects of taſte ; yet all Ie; 

the authors I have met with, who have given py: 

a diviſion of the objects of taſte, make beauty th 
ie that * 

I take the reaſon of this tobe, that we have 
ſpecific names for ſome of the qualities that 
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caſe the taſte, but not for all; and therefore C _ 


alt thoſe fall under the general name of -beau- 


ty, for whitch there is no/ſpecific name in the "a 


divifion. 

There are, mdeed, fo many ſpecies of deau- 

that it would be as diffcult to Enumerate 

4250 perfectly, as to enumerate all the taſtes 
we percetve by the palate. Nor does there 
appear to me ſufficient reaſon for making, as 
ſome . ingenious authors have done, as 
many different internal ſenſes as there are dif- 
fete ſpecies of beauty or deformity. 

The divifion of our external ſenſes is taken 
from the organs of perception, and not from 
the qualities perceived. We have not the 
ſame means of dividing the internal; becauſe, 
though ſome kinds of beauty belong only to 
objects of the eye, and others to objects of the 
ear, there — — 2 which we cannot refer to 
any bodil n; and therefore I conceive 
every divi las 0 mt has been made of our in- 
ternal ſenſes to be in ſome degree arbitrary. 
They may be made more or fewer, according 
as we have diſtinct names for the various kinds 
of beauty and deformity; and I ſuſpect the 


moſt copious languages have not names for 


them all. 

Novelty is not properly a quality” of the 
thing to which we attribute it, far leſs is it a 
ſenſation in the mind to which it is new; it is 
a relation which the thing hss to the know- 
ledge” of the perſon. What is new to one 
man, may not be ſo to another; what is new 
this moment, may be familiar to the ſame per- 
ſon ſome time hence. When an object is firſt 
brought to dur knowledge, it is new, whether 


it be'agrecable or not. : 
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It is evident, therefore, with regard to no- 
nk; (whatever may be ſaid of other objects 


LY of taſte) that it is not merely a ſenſation in 


the mind. of him to whom the thing is new; 
it 18 a real relation which the thing has to his 
knowledge at that time. 

But we are ſo conſtituted, that what is new 
to us, commonly gives pleaſure upon that ac- 
count, if it be not in itſelf diſagreeable. It 
rouſes our attention, and occaſions an agreea- 
ble exertion of our faculties, 

The pleaſure we receive from novelty in ob- 
jects has ſo great influence in human life, that 
it well deſerves the attention of Philoſophers ; 
and ſeveral ingenious authors, particularly, 
Dr. GtRARD in his Eſſay on Taſte, have, I 
think, ſucceſsfully accounted for it, from the 
principles of the human conſtitution. 

We can perhaps conceive a being ſo made, 
that his. happineſs conſiſts in a continuance of 


the ſame unyaried ſenſations or feelings, with- 


out any active exertion on his part. Whether 
this be poſſible or not, it is evident that man is 
not ſuch a being; his good conſiſts in the vi- 
gorous exertion of his active and intellective 
powers upon their proper objects; he is made 


for action and progrels, and cannot be happy | 


without it; his enjoyments ſeem to be given 


by Nature, not ſo much for their own ſake, as 


to encourage the exerciſe of his various powers. 
That tranquillity of ſoul in which ſome place 
human happineſs, is not a dead reſt, but a re- 


- gular progreſſive motion. 


Such is the conſtitution of man 1 by the ap- 
pointment of Nature, This e ere is 


perhaps a part of the imperſeQion of our na- 
ture; 
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ture; but it is wiſely adapted to our ſtate, CHAP. 


which is not intended to be ſtationary, but pro- 
greſſive. The eye is not ſatiated with ſeeing, 
nor the ear with hearing; ſomething is always 


wanted. Deſire and hope never ceaſe, but re- 
main to ſpur us on to ſomething yet to be ac- 


quired; and, if they could ceaſe, human hap- 
pineſs muſt end with them. That our deſire 
and hope be properly directed, is our part; 
that they can never be extinguiſhed, is the 
work of Nature. | 

It is this that makes human life ſo buſy a 
ſcene. Man muſt be doing ſomething, good 
or bad, trifling or important; and he muſt 
vary the employment of his faculties, or their 
exerciſe will become languid, and the pleaſure 
that attends it ſicken of courſe. 


The notions of enjoyment, and of activity, 


conſidered abſtractly, are no doubt very diffe- 
rent, and we cannot perceive a neceſſary con- 
nection between them. But, in our conſti- 
tution, they are ſo connected by the wiſdom 
of Nature, that they muſt go hand in hand; 
ay the firſt muſt be led and ſupported by the 
aſt. | 
An object at firſt, perhaps, gave much plea- 
ſure, while attention was directed to it with 
vigour. But attention cannot be long confin- 
ed to one unvaried object, nor can it be car- 
ried round in the ſame narrow circle. Curio- 
ſity is a capital principle in the human conſti- 
tution, and its food muſt be what is in ſome 
reſpe& new. What is ſaid of the Athenians 
may in ſome degree be applied to all mankind, 
That their time is ſpent in hearing, or telling, 
or doing ſome new thing. N . 
Vol. II. F F Into 
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CHAP. Into this part of the human conſtitution, I 
I. think, we may reſolve the pleaſure we have 
| from novelty in objects. | 
| Curioſity is commonly ſtrongeſt in children 
and in young perſons, and accordingly novel- 
ty pleaſes them moſt. In all ages, in propor- 
tion as novelty gratifies 4 and occaſi- 
ons a vigorous exertion of any of our mental 
powers in attending to the new object, in the 
ſame proportion it gives pleaſure. In advan- 
ced life, the indolent and inactive have the 
1 paſſion for news, as a relief from a 
painful vacuity of thought. | | 
But the pleaſure derived from new objects, 
in many caſes, is not owing ſolely or chiefly 
to their being new, but to ſome other circum- 
ſtance that gives them value. The new fa- 
ſhion in dreſs, furniture, equipage, and other | 
accommodations of life, gives pleaſure, not ſo | 
much, as I apprehend, becauſe it is new, 
as becauſe it is a ſign of tank, and diſtinguiſh- 
es a man from the vulgar. 
In ſome things novelty is due, and the want 


* 


of it a real imperfection. Thus, if an author f 
adds to the number of books, with which the 
public is already overloaded, we expect from 
him ſomething new ; and if he ſays nothing i 
but what has been ſaid before in as agreeable fi 
a manner, we are juſtly diſguſted. ir 
When novelty is altogether ſeparated from g 
the conception of worth and utility, it makes MP o 
but a flight impreſſion upon a truly correct in 
taſte. Every diſcovery in nature, in the arts, u 
and in the ſciences, has a real value, and gives ye 


a rational pleaſure to a good taſte. But things 

that have nothing to recommend them but no- 

velty, are fit only to entertain * 4 
tn JT 5 
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thoſe who are diſtreſſed from a vacuity of CH AP. 


thought. This quality of objects may there- 
fore be compared to the cypher in arithmetic, 
which adds greatly to the value of ſignificant 
figures; but, when put by itſelf, ſignifies noth- 
ing at all. 


hy . a hs 
Of Grandeur. 


HE qualities which pleaſe the taſte are 
not more various in themſelves than are 
the emotions and feelings with which they affect 
our minds. | | 

Things new arid uncommon affect us with 
a pleaſing . ſurpriſe, which rouſes and invigo- 
rates our attention to the object. But this 
emotion ſoon flags, if there is nothing but 
novelty to give it continuance, and leaves no 
effect upon the mind. | 

The emotion raiſed by grand objects is aw- 
ful, ſolemn, and ſerious. 

Of all objects of contemplation, the Su- 
E Being is the moſt grand. His eternity, 
is immenſity, his irreſiſtible power, his in- 
finite knowledge and unerring wiſdom, his 
inflexible juſtice and rectitude, his ſupreme 
government, conducting all the movements 
of this vaſt univerſe to the nobleſt ends, and 
in the wiſeſt manner, are objects which fill the 
utmoſt capacity of the ſoul, and reach far be- 
yond its comprehenſion. 

The emotion which this grandeſt of all 
objects raiſes in the human mind, is what we 
call devotion; a ſerious recollected temper 
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CHAP.which inſpires magnanimity, and diſpoſes to 


III. 


the moſt heroic acts of virtue. 
The emotion produced by other objects 


which may be called grand, though in an in- 


ferior degree, is, in its nature and in its ef- 


fects, ſimilar to that of devotion. It difpoſes to 


ſeriouſneſs, elevates the mind above its uſual 


ſtate, to a kind of enthuſiaſm, and inſpires 


magnanimity, and a contempt of what is 
mean. | 

Such, I conceive, 1s the emotion which the 
contemplation of grand objects raiſes in us. 
We are next to confider what this grandeur in 


objects is. 


To me it ſeems to be nothing elſe but ſuch 
a degree of excellence, in one kind or another, 
as merits our admiration. | 5 
There are ſome attributes of mind which 
have a real and intrinſic excellence, compared 
with their contraries, and which, in every de- 
gree, are the natural objects of eſteem, but, 
in an uncommon degree are objects of admi- 
ration. We put a value upon them becauſe 
they are intrinſically valuable and excellent. 

The ſpirit of modern philoſophy would in- 
deed lead us to think, that the worth and va- 
lue we put upon things is only a ſenſation in 
our minds, and not any thing inherent in the 


object; and that we might have been ſo con- 


ſtituted as to put the higheſt value upon the 
things which we now deſpiſe, and to deſpiſe 
the qualities which we now highly eſteem. 

It gives me pleaſure to obſerve, that Dr. 


| Pics, in his Review of the Queſtions con- | 


cerning morals, ſtrenuouſly oppoſes this opi- 
nion, as well as that which reſolves moral 
right and wrong into a ſenſation in the mind 
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of the ſpectator. That judicious author ſaw C HAP. 
the conſequences which theſe opinions draw III. 
after them, and has traced them to their = 
ſource, to wit, the account given by Mr. 
Lock, and adopted by the generality of mo- 
dern Philoſophers, of the origin of all our 
ideas, which account he ſhows to be very de- 
fective. | 
This proneneſs to reſolve every thing into 
feelings and ſenſations, is an extreme into 
which we have been led by the defire of avoid- 
ing an oppoſite extreme, as. common in the 
ancient philoſophy. _ | 
At firſt, men are prone by nature and by 
babit to give all their attention to things. exter- 
nal. Their notions of the mind, and its ope- 
rations, are formed from ſome analogy they 
bear to objects of ſenſe; and an external ex- 
iſtence is aſcribed to things which are only 
conceptions or feelings of 2 mind. 
| This ſpirit prevailed much in the philoſophy 
both of PLaTo and of ArIsToTLE, and pro- 
duced the myſterious notions of eternal and 
ſelf-exiſtent ideas, of materia prima, of ſub- 
ſtantial forms, and others of the like nature. 


] From the time of Dzs CarTzs, philoſophy 
took a contrary turn. That great man diſco- 
vered, that many things ſuppoſed to have an 
4 external exiſtence, were only conceptions or 
e feelings of the mind. This track has been 
4 purſued by his ſucceſſors to ſuch an extreme, 
as to reſolve every thing into ſenſations, feel- 
. ings, and ideas in the mind, and to leave 
* 2 F enen 
i- The Peripatetics thought, that heat and cold 
al which we feel to be qualities of external ob- 
id | | jects. 
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CH AP. jects. The moderns make heat and cold to be 
III. ſenſations only, and allow no real quality of 
poqy to be called by that name: And the ſame 
judgment they have formed with regard to all 
ſecondary qualititi e. 
80 far Ds Cares and Mr. Locks went. 
Their ſucceſſors being put into this track of 
converting into feelings things that were be- 
lieved to have an external exiſtence, found 
that extenſion, ſolidity, figure, and all the 
primary qualities of body, are ſenſations or 
feelings of the mind; and that the material 
world is a phznomenon only, and has no ex- 
iſtence' but in our mind; OO 
It was then a very natural progreſs to con- 
cec.tive, that beauty, harmony, and grandeur, 
| the objects of taſte, as well as right and wrong, 


the objects of the moral faculty, are nothing 


but feelings of the mind. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the writings 
of modern Philoſophers, can eaſily trace this 
doctrine of feelings, from Ds CAR TES down 
to Mr. Hume, bbb put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
it, by making truth and error to be feelings 
of the mind, and belief to be an operation of 
the ſenſitive part of our nature. 
+ To return to our ſubjeQ, if we hearken to 
the dictates of common ſenſe, we muſt be 
convinced that there is real excellence in ſome 
things, whatever our feelings or our conſtitu- 
Ds 5-550 EDITH Uh TR 
lt depends no doubt upon our conſtitution, 
whether we do, or do not perceive excellence 
where it really is: But the object has its excel- 
lence from its own conſtitution, and not from 
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The common judgment of mankind in this c 15 AP. 
matter ſufficiently appears in the language of 
all nations, which uniformly aſcribes 24. 
lence, grandeur, and beauty to the object, and 
not to the mind that perceives it. And I be- 
lieve in this, as in moſt other things, we ſhall 
find the common judgment of mankind and 
true philoſophy not to be at variance. 

Is not power in its nature more excellent 
than weakneſs; knowledge than ignorance; 
wiſdom than folly; fortitude than puſillani- 
mity ? 

Is there no intrinſig Seeler! in ſelf. com- 
mand, in generoſity, in public ſpirit? Is not 
friendſhip a better affection of mind than ha- 
tred, a noble emulation, than enyy ? 

Let us ſuppoſe, if poſſible, a being ſo con- 
ſtituted, as to have a high refpe for i ignorance, 
weakneſs, and folly; to venerate cowardice, 
malice, and envy, and to hold the contrary 
qualities in contempt ; to have an eſteem for 
lying and falſchood, and to love moſt thoſe 
who impoſed upon him, and uſed him worſt. 
Could we believe ſuch a conftitution to be any 

ting elſe than madneſs and delirium ? It is im- 

le. We can as eaſily conceive a conſtitu- 

tion, by which one ſhould perceive two and 

three to make fifteen, or a part to be greater 
than the whole, | 

Every one who attends tothe operations of 
his own mind will find it to be certainly true, 
as it is the common belief of mankind, that 
eſteem is led by opinion, and that every per- 
ſon draws our eſteem, as far only as he appears 
either to reaſon or fancy to be * and 
Leh: 


, 


There 


* 
t 
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in ſome qualities of mind, as in power, know- 
ledge, wiſdom, virtue, magnanimity. Theſe 
in every degree merit eſteem; hut in an un- 
common degree they merit admiration; and 
that which merits admiration we call grand. 

In the contemplation of uncommon excel- 
lence, the mind feels a noble enthuſiaſm, 
which diſpoſes it to the imitatian of what it 
admires. 

When we contemplate the harater of 


Caro, his greatneſs of ſoul, his ſuperiority to 


pleaſure, to toil, and to danger. his ardent 
zeal for the liberty of his country; when we 
ſee him ſtanding unmoved in mis ortunes, the 


Laſt pillar of the liberty: of Rome, and Ag 


nobly in his country's ruin, who would not wi 
to be Caro rather than Czsaz in all his 
triumph? _ 

Such a ſpectacle of a great ſoul. ſtruggling 


with misfortune, SENECA thought not unwor- 


thy of the attention of JueiTzR himſelf, Ecce 
te ſpectaculum Deo dignum, ad quod reſpiciat 


„ Jyerres ſuo operi intentus, vir fortis cum 
mala fortuna compoſitus.“ 


As the Deity is of all objects of thought the 


moſt grand, the deſcriptions given in holy 


writ of his attributes and works, even when 
clothed in ſimple expreſſion, are acknowledged 
to be ſublime. . The expreſſion of Moſes, 
« And God ſaid, Let there be light, and there 


dc was light,“ has not eſcaped che notice of 


Loxolixus, a Heathen Critic, as an example of 


the ſublime. 


What we call ſublime in deſcription, or in 


ſpeech of any -kind, is a proper expreſſion of 


the admiration and enthuſiaſm which the 1e 
je 
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je& produces in the mind of the ſpeaker. If CH AP. 
this. admiration. and enthuſiaſm appears to be III 
juſt, it carries the hearer along with it involun. 
tarily, and by a kind of violenee rather than 
by cool conviction: For no. paſſions. are ſo in- 
fectious as thoſe which. hold of enthuſiaſm, x 
9 trick on the 8 hand, 1885 . the 
eaker appears to be in no degree juſtified b 
the ſubject or the occaſion, go KO aig the | 
judicious hearer no other emotion but ridicule 
and contempt. - "rant 
The true ſublime cannot be produced ſolely 
by art in the compoſition ; it muſt take its riſe 
from grandeur in the ſubject, and a correſpond. 
ing emotion raiſed in, the mind of the ſpeaker, 
A proper exhibition of theſe, though. it ſhould 
be artleſs, is irreſiſtible, like fire thrown into 
the midſt of combuſtible matter. 
When we contemplate the earth, the ſea, 
the planetary ſyſtem, the uniyerle, theſe are 
vaſt objects; it requires a ſtretch of imagination 
to graſp them in our minds. But they appear 
truly grand, and merit the higheſt admiration, 
when we conſider them as the work of God, 
who, in the ſimple ſtyle of ſcripture, ſtretched 
out the heavens, and laid down the foundation 
of the earth; or, in the poetical language of 
MLrox 5 | | | 


nnn Ihn his hand 

He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd, 

In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 

This univerſe, and all created things. 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round thro? the vaſt profundity obſcure; 
And ſaid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy juſt circumference, O woke. 
wo | cn 
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CHAP. When we conteinplate the world of Epicv- 
Il. Rus, and conceive the univerſe to be a fortui, 
tous jumble of atoms, there is nothing grand 
in this idea. The claſhing of atoms by blind 
chance has nothing in it fit to raiſe our concep- 
tions, or to elevate the mind. But the regular 
ſtructure of a vaſt ſyſtem of beings, produced 
by creating power, and governed by the beſt 
laws which perfect wiſdom and goodneſs could 
contrive, is a ſpectacle which elevates the un- 
derſtanding, and fills the foul with devout ad- 
miration. | 
A great work is a work of great power, 
great wiſdom, and great goodneſs, well con- 
trived for ſome important end. But power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, are properly the attri- 
butes of mind only : They are aſcribed to the 
work figuratively, but are really inherent in the 
author: And, by the ſame figure, the gran- 
deur is aſcribed to the work, but is properly 
inherent in the mind that made it. 
Some figures of ſpeech are ſo natural and fo 
common in all languages, that we are led to 
think them literal and proper expreſſions. 
Thus an action is called brave, virtuous, gene- 
rous; but it is evident, that valour, "virtue, 
generoſity, are the attributes of perſons only, 
and not of actions. In the action conſidered 
abſtractly, there is neither valour, nor virtue, 
nor generoſity. The ſame action done from a 
different motive may deſerve none of thoſc 
epithets. The change in this caſe is not in the 
action, but in the agent; yet, in all langu guagets 
generoſity and other moral qualities ate aſcri- 
bed to actions. By a figure, we aſſign to the 
effect a quality which is inherent only in the 


cauſe. | 
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By the ſame figure, we aſcribe to a work © H A F. 
that grandeur which properly is inherent in the _ : 
mind of the author. TENN 

When we confider the Iliad as the work of 
the poet, its ſublimity was really in the mind 
of Homer, He conceived great charaQers, 
great actions, and great events, in a manner. 
ſuitable to their nature, and with thoſe emoti. 
ons which they are naturally fitted to produce ; j 
and he conveys his conceptions and his emoti- 
ons by the moſt proper ſigns. The grandeur 
of his thoughts is reflected to our eye by his 
work, and therefore it is Juſtly called a grand 
work. | 
When we conſider the things preſented to 

our mind in the Hiad, without regard to the 
poet, the grandeur is properly in HE rox and 
ACHILLES, and the other great perſonages, 
human and divine, brought upon the ſtage. 

Next to the Deity and his works, we admire 
great talents and heroic virtue in men, whe- 
ther repreſented in hiſtory or in fiction. The 
virtues ' of Caro, ARISTIDES, SOCRATES, 
Marcus AvuRELivs, are truly grand. Extra- 
ordinary talents and genius, whether in Poets, 
Orators, Philoſophers,” or Lawgivers, are ob- 
jects of admiration, and therefore grand. We 
find writers of taſte ſeized with a kind of en- 
thuſiaſm in the deſcription of ſuch perſonages. 
What a grand idea does VIRGII give of the 
power of cloquence, when he compares the 
tempeſt of, the ſea, ſuddenly calmed by the 
command of Neptune, to a fre ſedition in 
a great city, quelled at once by a man of au- 
thority and eloquence. | 


| Sic ait, ac dicto citius tumida æquora placat: 
y Ae veluti magno in populo, ſi forte coorta eſt 
Seditio, 
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CHAP.Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
il. Jamque faces et ſaxa volant, furor arma 


miniſtrat; W 
Tum pietate gravem, et meritis, ſi forte virum 
quem 


Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 
Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor. 


The wonderful genius of Sir Isaac Nxwrox, 
and his ſagacity in diſcovering the laws of Na- 
ture, is admirably expreſſed in that ſhort but 
ſublime epitaph by PoE: Es 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night; 
Gad ſaid, Let NzwTow be, and all was light. 


Hitherto we have found grandeur only in 
qualities of mind; but it may be aſked, Is 
there no real grandeur in material objects? 
It will perhaps appear extravagant to deny 
that there is; yet it deſerves to be conſidered, 

whether all the grandeur we aſcribe to objects 
of ſenſe be not derived from ſomething intel- 
lectual, of which they are the effects ar ſigns, 
or to which they bear ſome relation or analogy. 
Beſides the relations of effect and cauſe, of 
ſign and thing ſignified, there are innumerable 
ſimilitudes and analogies between things of | 
very different nature, which leads us to connect | 
them in our imagination, and to aſcribe to the 
one what 4 belongs to the other. 

Every metaphor in language is an inſtance 

of this; and it muſt be remembered, that a 

very great part of language, which we now q 

account proper, was originally metaphorical ; 

for the metaphorical meaning becomes the pro- 
"09 L per 
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per as ſoon as it becomes the moſt uſual; much C H Ap. 
more, when that which was at firſt the proper II. 
meaning falls into diſuſe. 

The poverty of language, no doubt, contri- 
butes 1n part to the uſe of metaphor ; and there- 
fore we find the moſt barren and uncultivated 
languages the moſt metaphorical. But the 
moſt copious language may be called barren, 
compared with the fertility of human conc 
tions, and can never, without the uſe of figures, 
keep pace with the variety of their delicate 
modifications. 

But another cauſe of the uſe of metaphor is, 
that we find pleaſure in diſcovering relations, 
ſimilitudes, and analogies, and even contraſts 
that are not obvious to every eye. All figura- 
tive fpeech preſents ſomething of this kind; 
and the beauty of poetical language ſeems to 
be derived in a great meaſure from this ſource. 

Of all figurative language, that is the moſt 

common, the moſt natural, and the moſt agree- 6 
able, which either gives a body, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, to things intellectual, and clothes them 
with viſible qualities; or which, on the other 
hand, gives intellectual qualities to the objects 
of ſenſe. | 

To beings of more exalted faculties, intel- 
lectual objects may perhaps appear to moſt ad- 
vantage in their naked ſimplicity. But we can 
hardly conceive them but by means of ſome 
analogy they bear to the objects of ſenſe. The 
names we give them are almoſt all metaphorical 
or analogical. 

_ © Thus the names of grand and ſublime, as 
well as their oppoſites, mean and low, are evi- 
dently borrowed from the dimenſions of body; 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that many things 

are truly grand and ſublime, to which we cannot 
aſcribe the dimenſions of height and 2 
| e 
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CHAP. Some analogy there is, without doubt, be- 
II. tween greatneſs of dimenſion, which is an ob- 
V je of external ſenſe, and that grandeur, which 
is an object of taſte, On account of this ana- 
logy, the laſt borrows its name from the firſt; 
and the name being common, leads us to con- 
ceive that there is ſomething common in the 
nature of the things. | „ 
But we ſhall find many qualities of mind, 
denoted by names taken from ſome quality of 
body to which they have ſome analogy, with- 
out any thing common in their nature. 
| Sweetneſs and auſterity, ſimplicity and du- 
plicity, rectitude and crookednefs, are names 
common to. certain qualities of mind, and to 
qualities of body to which they have ſome ana- 
logy; yet he would err greatly who aſcribed 
to a body that ſweetneſs or that ſimplicity which 
are the qualities of mind. In like manner, 
greatneſs and meanneſs are names common to 
qualities perceived by the external ſenſe, and 
to qualities perceived by taſte; yet he may be 
in an error, who aſcribes to the objects of ſenſe 
that greatneſs or that meanneſs, which is only, 
an object of taſte, 
As intellectual objects are made more level 
to our apprehenſion by giving them a viſible t 
form; ſo the objects of ſenſe are dignified and 
made more auguſt, by aſcribing to them intel- 
lectual qualities which have ſome analogy to 
thoſe they really poſſeſs. The ſea rages, the 
ſky lowrs, the meadows ſmile, the rivulets 
murmur, the breezes whiſper, the ſoil is grate- 
ful or ungrateful; ſuch expreſſions are ſo fa- 
miliar in common language, that they are 
ſcarcely accounted poetical or figurative; but 
they give a kind of dignity to inanimate objec, 
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and make our conception of them more agree- C HAP. 
. Hl. 
When we conſider matter as an inert, ex. 
tended, diviſible and moveable ſubſtance, there 
ſeems to be nothing in theſe qualities which we 
can call grand ; and when we aſcribe grandeur 
to any portion of matter, however modified, 
may it not borrow this quality from ſomething 
intellectual, of which it is the effect, or ſign, 
or inſtrument, or to which it bears ſome ana- 
logy; or, perhaps, becauſe it produces in the 
mind an emotion that has ſome reſemblance to 
that admiration which truly grand objects raiſe ? 
A very elegant writer on the ſublime and 
beautiful, makes every thing grand or ſublime 
that is terrible. Might he not be led to this 
by the fimilarity between dread and admira- 
tion? Both are grave and ſolemn paſſions ; 
both make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind ; 
and both are very infectious. But they differ 
ſpecifically, in this reſpect, that admiration 
ſuppoſes ſome uncommon excellence in its ob- 
jet, which dread does not. We may admire 
what we-ſee no reaſon to dregd ; and we may 
dread what we do not admire. * In dread, there 
is nothing of that enthuſiaſm which naturally 
accompanies admiration, and is a chief ingre- 
dient of the emotion raiſed by what 1s truly 
grand or ſublime. _ ha e 
| Upon the whole, I humbly apprehend, that 
true grandeur is ſuch a degree of excellence as 
is fit to raiſe an enthuſiaſtical admiration ; that 
this grandeur is found originally and properly 
in qualities of mind; that it is diſcerned in ob- 
jects of ſenſe only by reflection, as the light we 
perceive in the moon and planets is truly the 
light of the ſun; and that thoſe who look for 


grandeur 
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C . P. * - _ in mere matter, ſeek the living among 
| If this be à miſtake, it ought at leaſt to be 
ed, that the grandeur which we perceive 
in qualities of mind, ought to have a different 
name from that which belongs properly to the 
objects of ſenſe, as they are very different in 


their nature, and produce very different emo- 
tions in the mind of the ſpectator. 


S 
25 Beauty. 


. — 51 TY is found in things fo various, 
| and fo very different in nature, that it 
is difficult to ſay wherein it conſiſts, or what 
there can be common to all whe objects in 
which it is found. 
Of the objects of ſenſe, we find beauty in 
colour, in ſound, in form, in motion. There 


are beauties of ſpeech, and beauties of 
thought; beauttes in the arts, and in the ſci- 
ences; beauties in actions, in affections, and 
in characters. 
In things ſo different, and ſo unlike, is there 
any quality, the ſame in all, which we may 
call by the name of beauty? ? What can it be t 
that is common to the thought of a mind, and e 
the form of a piece of matter, to an abſtrat n 
theorem, and a ſtroke of wit? m 
I am indeed unable to conceive any quality is 
in all the different things that are called beau- cc 
tiful, that is the ſame in them all. There ve 
ſeems to be no identity, nor even ſimilarity, al 


between the beauty of a theorem and the beau- 
5 ty 
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beautiful. The kinds of beauty ſeem to be as 
various as the objects to which it is aſcribed. 

But why ſhould things ſo different be called 
by the ſame name? This cannot be without a 
reaſon. If there be nothing common in the 
things themſelves, they muſt have ſome com- 
mon relation to us, or to ſomething elſe, which 
leads us to give them the ſame name. 

All the objects we call beautiful agree in two 
things, which ſeem to concur in our ſenſe of 
beauty. Fir/#, When they are perceived, or 
even imagined, they produce a certain agree- 


able emotion or feeling in the mind; and /e. 


condly, This agreeable emotion is accompanied 

with an opinion or belief of their having ſome 
rfection or excellence belonging to them. 
Whether the pleaſure we feel in contem- 

plating beautiful objects may have any neceſſa- 


ry connection with the belief of their excel- 


lence, or whether that pleaſure be conjoined 
with this belief, by the good pleaſure only of 
our Maker, I will not determine. The read- 
er may ſee Dr. Price's ſentiments upon this 
ſubject, which merit conſideration, in the ſe- 
cond chapter of his Review of the Queſtions 
concerning Morals. 


Though PEN be able to conceive theſe 


two ingredients of our ſenſe of beauty disjoin- 
ed, this affords no evidence that they have no 
neceſſary connection. It has indeed been 
maintained, that whatever we can conceive, 
is poſſible : But I endeavoùòred, in treating of 
conception, to ſhow, that this opinion, though 
very common, is a miſtake. There may be, 
and probably are, many neceſſary connections 

Vol. II. 6 g of 


ty of a piece of muſic, though both may be CHAP. 
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CHAP of things in nature, which we are too dim- 


IV. 


ſighted to diſcover. | 

The emotion produced by beautiful objects 
is gay and pleafant. It fweetens and humani- 
fes the temper, is friendly to every benevo- 
lent affection, and tends to allay fullen and 
angry-paſſions. It enlivens the mind, and diſ- 
poſes 1t to other agreeable emotions, ſuch as 
thoſe of love, hope, and joy. It gives a value 
to the object, abſtracted from its utility. 

In things that may be poſſeſſed as property, 


beauty greatly enhances the price. A beauti- 


ful dog or horſe, a beautiful coach or houſe, 
a beautiful picture or proſpect, is valued by 
its owner and by others, not only for its utili- 

„but for its heauty. Lena 

If the beautiful object be a perſon, his com- 
pany and converſation are, on that account, 
the more agreeable, and we are diſpoſed to 
love and efteem him. Even in a perfect ſtran- 
ger, it is a powerful recommendation, and 
diſpoſes us to favour and think well of him, if 
of our own ſex, and ſtill more if of the other. 

„There is nothing, ſays Mr. Appison, 


„ that makes its way more directly to the 


„ ſoul than beauty, which immediately diffu- 
& es a ſecret fatisfattion and i ede 
through the imagination, and gives a finiſh- 
« ing to any thing that is great and uncom- 


mon. "The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes 


e the mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads a a 
* cheerfulneſs and., delight through all its fa- 
„„ | | 

As we aſcribe beauty, not only to perſons, 
but to inanimate things, we give the name of 
love or liking to the emotion, which beauty, 
in both theſe kinds of objects, produces. It 
| is 
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is evident, however, that liking to a perſon is C 5 P. 


a very different affection of mind from 
to an inanimate thing. The firſt always im- 
plies benevolence; but what is inanimate can- 
not be the object of benevolence. The two 
affections, however different, have a reſem- 


blance in ſome reſpects; and, on account of 


that reſemblance, have the ſame name: And 
perhaps beauty, in theſe two different kinds 
of objects, though it has one name, may be 
as different in its nature as the emotions which 
it produces in us. 

Beſides the agreeable emotion which beau- 
tiful objects produce in the mind of the ſpec- 
tator, they produce alſo an opinion or judg- 
ment of ſome perfection or excellence in the 
object. This I take to be a ſecond ingredient 
in our ſeſne of beauty, though it ſeems not to 
be admitted by modern Philoſophers. 

The ingenious Dr. HuTcnesoN, who per- 
ceived fome of the defects of Mr. Locke's 
fyſtem, and made very important improve- 
ments upon it, ſeems to have been carried 


away by it, in his notion of beauty. In his. 


Inquiry concerning Beauty, Sect. 1. Let 
„it be obſerved, fays he, that, in the follow- 
ing papers, the word beauty is taken for 
the idea raiſed in us, and the ſenſe of beau- 
e ty for our power of receiving that idea.“ 


And again; © Only let it be obſerved, that, 


by abſolute or original beauty, is not un- 


„ derftood any quality ſuppoſed to be in the 


object which ſhould, of itſelf, be beautiful, 
% without relation to any mind which per- 
e ceives it: For beauty, like other names of 
„% k.ufible ideas, properly denotes the percep- 
tion of ſome mind; fo cold, bot; fweet, 

6g 2 * bitter, 
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Er 

c hitter, denote the ſenſations in our minds, 
% to which perhaps there is no reſemblance in 
the objects which excite theſe ideas in us; 
« however, we generally imagine otherwiſe. 
© Were there no mind, with a ſenſe of beau- 
<« ty, to contemplate objects, I ſee not how 
% they could be called beautiful.” 

There is no doubt an analogy between the 
external ſenſes of touch and taſte, and the in- 
ternal ſenſe of beauty. This analogy led Dr. 
HuTCHESON, andother modern Philoſophers, to, 
apply to beauty, what Des CAR TES and Locke 
had taught concerning the ſecondary qualities, 


perceived by the external ſenſes. 


Mr. Lockx's doctrine concerning the ſecon- 
dary qualities of body, is not ſo much an er- 
ror in judgment as an abuſe of words. He 
diſtinguiſned very properly between the ſenſa- 
tions we have of heat and cold, and that qua- 
lity or ſtructure in the body which is adapted 
by Nature to produce thoſe ſenſations in us. 
He obſerved very juſtly, that there can be no 
ſimilitude between one of theſe and the other. 
They have the relation of an effect to its cauſe, 
but no ſimilitude. This was a very juſt and 
proper correction of the doctrine of the Peri- 
patetics, who taught, that all our ſenſations 
zre the very form and image of the quality in 
the object by which they are produced. 

What remained to be determined was, whe- 
ther the words, heat and cold, in common 
language, ſignify the ſenſations we feel, or 
the qualities of the object which are the cauſe 
of theſe ſenſations. Mr. LockE made heat 


and cold to ſignify only the ſenſations we feel, 


and not the qualities which are the cauſe of 
them. And in this, I apprehend, lay his miſ- 
. | Er. take. 
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take. For it is evident, from the uſe of lan- C HAP. 


guage, that hot and cold, ſweet and bitter, 


are attributes of external objects, and not o 


the perſon who perceives them. Hence, it 
appears a monſtrous paradox to ſay, there 
is no heat in the fire, no ſweetneſs in 
ſugar: But, when explained according to Mr. 
Lockz's meaning, it is only, like moſt other 
paradoxes, an abuſe of words. 

The ſenſe of beauty may be analyſed in a 
manner very ſimilar, to the ſenſe of ſweetneſs. 
It is an agreeable feeling or emotion, accom- 
panied with an opinion or judgment of ſome 
excellence in the object, which is fitted by 
Nature to produce that feeling. % 

The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and 
ſo alſo is the judgment we form of the object: 
But this judgment, like all others, muſt be 
true or falſe. If it be a true judgment, there 
is ſome real excellence in the object. And 
the uſe of all languages ſhows, that the name 
of beauty belongs to this excellence of the 
object, and not to the feelings of the ſpeQa- 
tor. | 

To ſay that there is in reality no beauty in 
thoſe objects in which all men perceive beauty, 
is to attribute to man fallacious ſenſes. But 
we. have no ground to think ſo diſreſpectfully 
of the Author of our being; the faculties he 
hath given us are not fallacious; nor 1s that 
beauty, which he hath ſo liberally diffuſed 
over all the works of his hands, a mere fancy 
in us,. but a real excellence in his works, 
which expreſs the perfection of their Divine 
Author. | 

We have reaſon to believe, not only that 
the beauties we ſee in nature are real, and not 


ciful, 
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. 2 AP. fanciful, but that there are thouſands which 


our faculties are too dull to perceive. We Tee 
many beauties, both of human and divine att, 


©. which the brute animals are incapable of per- 


ceiving; and ſuperior beings may excel us as 
far in their diſcernment of true beauty as we 
excel the brutes. 

The man who is ſkilled in painting or ſta- 
tuary, ſees more of the beauty of a fe 
ture or ſtatue than a common ſpectater. he 
fame thing holds in all the fine arts. The Moſt 
perfect works of art have a beauty that Rrikes 


even the rude and ignorant; but they ſee 'ohly [3 


a ſmall part of that beauty which is feen in 
ſuch works by thoſe who underſtand them per- 
fectly, and can produce them. - 

This may be applied with no leſs jaſtice to 


the works of Nature. They Wor a beauty 


chat ſtrikes even the ignorant and inattentive. 


But the more we diſcover of their ſtructure, 
of their mutual relations, and of the laws by 
which they are governed, the greater beauty, 
and the more delightful marks of art, wiſdom 

and goodneſs, we diſcern. 

Thus the expert Anatomiſt ſees numberleſs 
beautiful contrivances in the ſtructure of the 
human body, which are unknown to the igno- 
rant. | 
Although the iar eye ſees much beauty x 


in the face of the heavens, and in che various 


motions and changes of the heavenly bodies, 
the expert Aſtronomer, who knows their or- 
der and diſtances, their periods, the orbits 
they deſcribe in the vaſt regions of ſpace, and 


the ſimple and beautiful laws by which their 


motions are governed, and all the appearances 
of their * progreſſions, and retrogra- 


dations, | 
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dations, their eclipſes, occultations, and tran-C H AP. 


' tits are produced, ſees a beauty, order, and 
harmony reign through the whole planetary 
ſyſtem, which delights the mind. The eclipſes 


of the ſun and moon, and the blazing tails of ' 


comets, which ſtrike terror into- barbarous na- 
tions, furniſh the moſt pleaſing entertainment 
to his eye, and a feaſt to his underſtanding. 

In every part of Nature's works, there are 
numberleſs beauties, which, on account of 
our ignorance, we are unable to perceive. 
Superior beings may ſee more than we; but 
he only who made them, and, upon a review, 
pronounced them all to be very good, can fee 
all their beauty. 
Our determinations with regard to the beau- 
ty of objects, may, I think, be diſtinguiſhed 

into two kinds; the firſt we may call inſtinctive, 

the other rational. | Y 

Some objects ſtrike us at once, and appear 
beautiful at firſt ſight, without any reflection, 
without our being able to ſay why we call them 
beautiful, or being able to ſpecify any perfec- 
tion which juſtifies our judgment. Something 
of this kind there ſeems to be in brute ani- 
mals, and in children before the uſe of reaſon; 
nor does it end with infancy, but continues 
through life, | e 

In the plumage of birds, and of butterflies, 


in the colours and form of flowers, of ſhells, | 


and of many other obje&s, we perceive a 


beauty that delights; but cannot ſay what it is 


in the obje& that ſhould produce that emotion. 

| The beauty of the object may in ſuch caſes 
be called an occult quality. We know well 
how it affects our ſenſes; but what it is in itſelf 


we know not. But this, as well as other oc- 


cult 
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CHA P.cult qualities, is a proper ſubject of philoſophi. 
cal diſquifition; and, by a careful examination 
of the objects to which Nature hath given this 
amiable quality, we may perhaps diſcover ſome 
real excellence in the object, or, at leaſt, ſome 
valuable purpoſe that is ſerved by the effed 
which it produces upon us. 

This inſtinctive ſenſe of beauty, in different 
ſpecies of animals, may differ as much as the 
external ſenſe of taſte, and in each ſpecies be 
adapted to its manner of life. By this per- 
haps the various tribes are led to affociate with 
their kind, to dwell among certain objeQs ra- 
ther than others, and to conſtruct their habi- 
tation in a particular manner. 
There ſeem likewiſe to be varieties in the 
ſenſe of beauty in the individuals of the —— 
ſpecies, by which they are directed in the choice 
of a mate, and in 8 love and care of their 
offspring. 

We ſee,“ ſays Mr. ADDI80N, © that every 
different ſpecies of ſenfible creatures has its 
different notions of beauty, and that each 

of them is moſt affected with the beauties 
„ of its own kind. This is no where more 
* remarkable than in birds of the ſame ſhape 
and proportion, where we often ſee the mate 
determined in his courtſhip by the ſingle 
<« grain or tincture of a teather, and never 
* diſcovering any charms but in the colour of 
its own ſpecies.” 


< Scit thalamoſervare fidem, ſanctaſque veretur 

Connubii leges; non illum in pectore candor 

© Sollicitat niveus; neque pravum accendit 
e amoreny — 

* Splendida lanugo, vel honeſta inverticecriſta; 

0 Purpurculye 
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* Purpureuſve nitor pennarum; aſt agmina late C HA P. 


* Feeminea explorat cautus, maculaſque re- 
5 quirit 

5 Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis: 

Ni faceret, pictis fylvam circum undique 
* monſtris 

ͤäConfuſam aſpiceres vulgo, partuſque biformes, 

Et genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta 
© nefandæ. 


Hinc merula in nigro ſe oblectat nigra 
*© marito; 

* Hinc ſocium laſciva petit philomela canorum, 

* Agnoſcitque- pares ſonitus; hinc noctua te- 
* tram | | 

** Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 

+ Nempe fibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque quo- 
5 tannis : | 

** Lucida progenies, caſtos confeſſa parentes: 

* Vere novo exultat, plumaſque decora ju- 
* ventus . 

Explicat adſolem, patriiſque coloribus ardet.“ 


In the human kind there are varieties in the 
taſte of beauty, of which we can no more aſ- 
ſign a reaſon than of the variety of their fea- 
tures, though it is eaſy to perceive that very 
important ends are anſwered by both. Theſe 
varieties are moſt obſervable in the judgments 
we form of the features of the other ſex; and 
in this the intention of Nature is moſt appa- 
rent. 

As far as our determinations of the compa- 
rative beauty of objects are inſtinctive, they 
are no ſubje& of reaſoning or of criticiſm; 
they are purely the gift of Nature, — we 
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0 = AP. have no ſtandard by which. they may be mea- 


ured. 


— But ten are e of beauty that may 


be called rational, being grounded on ſome 
agreeable quality of the object which is diſtinct- 
ly conceived, and may be ſpecified. 

This diſtinction between a rational judgment 
of beauty and that which is inſtinctive, may 


be illuſtrated by an inſtance. 
In a heap of pebbles, one that is remarkable 


for brilliancy of colour and regularity of ſigure, 
will be picked out of the heap by a child. He 


perceives a beauty in it, puts a value upon it, 


and is fond of the property of it. For this 
preference, no reaſon can be given, Put that 


children are, by their conſtitution, fond of 
brilliant — and of regular figures. 
Suppoſe again that an expert mechanic 


views 4 well conſtructed machine. He ſees all 
its parts to be made of the fitteſt materials, and 


of the moſt proper form ; nothing ſuperfluous, 


nothing deficient ; every part adapted to its 


uſe, and the whole fitted in the moſt perfect 
manner to the end for which it is intended. 
He pronounces it to be a beautiful machine. 
He views it with the ſame agrecable emotion 
as the child viewed the pebble ; but he can 


give a reaſon for his 8 and point out | 


the particular perfections of the object on 


which it is grounded, 


Although the inſtinctive and the rational 
ſenſe of beauty may be perfectly diſtinguiſhed 


in fpeculation, yet, in 83 judgment upon 


particular objects, they are often ſo mixed 


aud confounded, that i is difficult to aſſign to 


each its own province. Nay, it may often 


happen, that a judgment of the beauty of an 
Sr object, 
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object, which was at firſt merely inſtinctire, C a 2 P, 
mall afterwards become rational, when we diſ- 
cover ſome latent perfection of which that 
beauty in the object is a ſign. 

As the ſenſe of beauty may be diſtinguiſhed 
into inſtinctive and rational; ſo I think beauty 
itfelf may be diſtinguithed into original and 
derived. 

As ſome objects thine by their own light, | 

and many more by light that is borrowed and 

reffected; ſo I conceive the luſtre of beauty 
in ſome objects is inherent and original, and 
in many others is borrowed and refſected. 

There is nothing more common in the fen- 
timents of all mankind, and in the language 
of all nations, than what may be called a com- 

munication of attributes; that is, transferring 
an attribute, from the-fubje& to which it pro- 
perly belongs, to ſome related or reſembling 
ſubject. - 4 

The various objects which Nature preſents 
to our view, even thoſe that are moſt different 
in kind, have innumerable ſimilitudes, rela- 

tions, and analogies, which we contemplate 
with pleafure, and which lead us naturally to 
borrow words and attributes from one * 
to expreſs what — to another. 8 
greateſt part of every language under —.— | 
is made up of words 8 from one —_ 
and lied to ſomething ſuppoſed to have 
| mas re or analogy to their firſt ſigniſi- 
cation, 
The attributes of body we afcride to mind, 
and the attributes of mind to material objects. 
To inanimate things we aſcribe life, and even 
intellectual and moral qualities. And although 
the qualities that are thus made common 
| belong 


„ s A VII. 


CH AP. belong to one * the ſubjects in the proper 
ſenſe, and to the other metaphorically, theſe. 
different ſenſes are often ſo mixed in our ima- 

ination, as to produce the ſame ſentiment 
with regard to both. 

It is therefore natural, and agreeable to the 
ſtrain of human ſentiments and of human 
language, that in many caſes the beauty which 
originally and properly is in the thing ſignified, 

| ſhould be transferred to the fign; that which 
is in the cauſe to the effect; that which is in 
the end to the means; and that which is in the 

agent to the inſtrument. 

If what was ſaid in the laſt chapter of the 
diſtinction between the grandeur which we af. 
cribe to qualities of mind, and that which we 
aſcribe to material objects, be well founded, 
this diſtinction of the beauty of objects will 
eaſily be admitted as perfectly analogous to 
it. I fhall therefore only illuſtrate it by an 
example. 

There is nothing in the exterior of a man 
more lovely and more attractive than perfect 

| good breeding. But what is this good breed- 

| ing? It conſiſts of all the external figns of 
due reſpect to our ſuperiors, condeſcenſion to 

189.8 our inferiors, politeneſs to all with whom we 

1 converſe or have to do, joined in the fair ſex 

| | with that delicacy of outward behaviour which 
becomes them. And how comes it to have 

Mt] ſuch charms in the eyes of all mankind? For 

| this reaſon only, as I apprehend, that it is a 

natural ſign of that temper, and thoſe affec- 
tions and ſentiments with regard to others, 

and with regard to ourſelves, which are in 

themſelves truly amiable and beautiful. 
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This is the original, of which good breed- C H AP. 
ing is the picture; and it is the beauty of the IV. 
original that is reflected to our ſenſe by the 
picture. The beauty of good breeding, there- 
fore, is not originally in the external behaviour 
in which it conſiſts, but is derived from the 
qualities of mind which it expreſſes. And 
though there may be good breeding without 
the amiable qualities of mind, its beauty is 
ſtill derived from what it naturally expreſſes. 
Having explained theſe diſtinctions of our 
ſenſe of beauty into inſtinctive and rational, 
and of beauty itſelf into original and derived, 
would now proceed to give a general view of 
thoſe qualities in objects, to which we may 
juſtly and rationally aſcribe beauty, whether 
6 original or derived. 6 
| But here ſome embarraſſment ariſes from the 
vague meaning of the word beauty, which 1 
| had occaſion before to obſerve. 
Sometimes it it extended, ſo as to include 
every thing that pleaſes a good taſte, and ſo 
| comprehends grandeur and novelty, as well 
' as what in a more reſtricted ſenſe is called 
; beauty. At other times, it is even by good 
writers confined to the objects of ſight, when 
r they are either ſeen, or remembered, or ima- 
8 gined. Yet it is admitted by all men, that 
l there are beauties in muſic; that there is 
, 
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beauty as well as ſublimity in compoſition, 

both in verſe and in proſe; that there is beau- 

ty in characters, in affections, and in actions. 

Theſe are not objects of ſight; and a man may 

) be a good judge of beauty of various kinds, 
. who has not the faculty of fight. 

Jo give a determinate meaning to a word ſo 

variouſly extended and reſtricted, * no 
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c A F. better way than what is neſted by the com- 


IV. 


mon os on of the objects of taſte into novel. 
ty, grandeur, and beauty. Novelty, it is 
plain, is no quality of the new object, but 
merely a relation which it has to the knowledge 


of the perſon to whom it is new. Therefore, 
if this general diviſion be juſt, every quality 


in an obje& that pleaſes a good taſte, muſt, 
in one degree or another, have either grandeur 


— 46 beauty. It may ſtill be difficult to fix the 


preciſe limit betwixt grandeur and beauty; 


but they muſt together comprehend every 


thing fitted by its nature to pleaſe a good taſte, 


that is, every real perfection and excellence 


in the objects we contemplate. | 
In a poem, in a picture, in a piece of mu- 


| fic, it is real excellence that pleaſes a good 
taſte. In a paxſon, every perfection of the 
mine, moral or intellectual, and every perfec- 
tion of the body, gives pleaſure to the ſpecta - 


tor as well as to the owner, when there is no 


envy nor malignity to deſtroy that pleaſure. 


It is therefore in the ſcale of perfection and 
real excellence that we muſt look for what 


is either grand or beautiful in objects. What 
is the proper object of admiration is grand, 

and what is the proper To: ee of love and eſ- 
teem is beautiful. 


This, I think, is the only notion of beauty 


that correſponds with the diviſion of the ob- 


jects of taſte which has been generally receiv- 
ed by Philoſophers. And this connection of 


beauty, with real perfection, was a capital 
doQrine of the Socratic ſchool. It is often 
aſcribed to Sock ars in the dialogues of Pa- 


ro and of X.ENOPHON. 
We 
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We may therefore take a view, firſt, of CHAP. 
thoſe qualities of mind to which we may juſtly IV. 
and rationally aſcribe beauty, and then of the ©" 
__ we perceive in the objects of ſenſe. 

We ſhall find, if I miſtake not, that, in the 
firſt, original beauty is to be found, and that 
the beauties of the ſecond claſs are derived 

from ſome relation they bear to mind, as the 
ſigns or expreſſions of fome amiable mental 
quality, or as the effects of deſign, art, and 
wile contrivance. | 
As grandeur naturally produces admiration, 
beauty naturally produces love. We may 
therefore juſtly aſcribe beauty to thoſe qualities 
which are the natural objeQs of love and kind 
affection. 5 
Of this kind chiefly are ſome of the moral 
virtues, which in a peculiar manner conſtitute 
a lovely character. Innocence, gentleneſs, 
condeſcenſion, humanity, natural affection, 
public ſpirit, and the whole train of the ſoft 
and gentle virtues. Thefe qualities are ami- 
able from their very nature, and on account 
of their intrinfic worth. | 

There are other virtues that raife admiration, 

and are therefore grand; ſuch.as magnanimity, 

fortitude, ſelf-command, ſuperiority to pain 

and labour, ſuperiority to pleafure, and to 

the ſmiles of fortune as well as to her frowns. 
Theſe awfut virtues conftitute what is moſt 

grand in the human character; the gentle vir- 

tues, what is moſt beautiful and lovely. As 

they are virtues, they draw the approbation of 

our moral faculty; as they are becoming and 

amiable, they affect our ſenſe of beauty. 
Next to the amiable moral virtues, there are 
many intellectual talents which have an . 
| 1 | | value, 
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C 1 > P. value, and draw our love and eſteem to thoſe 
YA ſſeſs them. Such are, knowledge, 
enſe, wit, humour, cheerfulneſs, good 
we excellence in any of the fine arts, in 
eloquence, in dramatic action; and we may 
add, excellence in every art of peace or war 
that is uſeful in ſociety. | 
I There are likewiſe talents which we refer to 
the body, which have an original beauty and 
comelineſs; ſuch as health, ſtrength, and agi- 
lity, the uſual attendants of youth; {kill in 
bodily exerciſes, and ſkill in the mechanic arts. 
Theſe are real perfections of the man, as they 
increaſe his power, and render the body a fit 
inſtrument for the mind. 
LI apprehend, therefore, that it is in the mo- 
ral and intellectual perfections of mind, and 
in its active powers, that beaut originally 
dwells; and that from this as the fountain, a 
the beauty which we > Percelve in the viſible 
world is derived. 
This, I think, was the opinion of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers before named; and it has 
been adopted by Lord SHAFTESBURY and Dr. 
_. AKENSIDE among the moderns. | 
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« Mind, mind alone! bear witch any and 
6c he n, 
The living fountains in itſelf contains 
* Of beauteous and ſublime. Here hand in 
| * hand 

Sit paramount the graces. Here d d, 

Celeſtial Venus, with divineſt alrs, 

** Invites the ſoul to never. fading] joy.“ 
AKENSIDE- 
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8 powers, is an immediate W of perception 
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to man. We are, indeed, immediately con- C HAP. 
ſcious of the operations of our own mind; IV. 


and every degree of perfection in them gives 
the pureſt pleaſure, with a proportional degree 
of ſelf-eſteem, ſo flattering to ſelf. love, that 
the great difficulty is to keep it within juſt 
bounds, ſo that we may not think of ourſelves 
above what we ought to think. | 

Other minds we perceive only through the 
medium of material objects, on which their 
ſignatures are impreſſed. It is through this 
medium that we perceive life, activity, wiſ- 

dom, and every moral and intellectual quality 
in other beings. The figns of thoſe qualities 
are immediately perceived by the ſenſes; by 
them the qualities themſelves are refle&ed to our 
underſtanding; and we are very apt to attri- 
bute to the Fon the beauty or the grandeur, 
which is properly and originally in the things 
ſignified. PR 2 
Ihe inviſible Creator, the Fountain of all 
perfection, hath ſtamped upon all his works 
ſignatures of his divine wiſdom, power, and 
benignity, which are viſible to all men. The 
works of men in ſeience, in the arts of taſte, 
and in the mechanical arts, bear the ſignatures 
of thoſe qualities of mind which were employ- 
ed in their production. Their external beha- 
viour and conduct in life expreſſes the good 
or bad qualities of their mind. 

In every ſpecies of animals, we perceive by 
viſible ſigns their inſtincts, their appetites, 
their affections, their ſagacity. Even in the 
inanimate world there are many things analo- 
gous to the qualities of mind; ſo that there is 

Rardly any thing belonging to mind which may 
not be repreſented by images taken from the 
Vol., II. 2 . objects 
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CHAP. P: object of ſenſe; and, on the other hand, 
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every object of ſenſe is beautified, by borrow: 
ing attire from the attributes of mind. 

Thus the beauties of mind, though inviſi- 
ble in themſelves, are perceived i in the objects 
of ſenſe, on which their image is impreſſed. 

If we conſider, on the other hand, the qua- 
lities in ſenſible objects to which we aſcribe 
beauty, I apprehend we ſhall find in all of 
them ſome relation to mind, and the greateſt 
in thoſe that are moſt beautiful. 

When we confider inanimate matter ab- 
ſtractly, as a ſubſtance endowed with the qua- 
lities of extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility, and 
mobility, there ſeems to be nothing in theſe 
qualities that affects our ſenſe of beauty. But 
when we contemplate the globe which we in- 
habit, as fitted by its form, by its motions, 
and by its furniture, for the habitation and 
ſupport. of an infinity of various orders of 
living creatures, from the loweſt reptile up to 
man, we have a glorious ſpeQtacle indeed! 
with which the grandeſt and. the moſt beauti- 
ful ſtructures of human art can bear no com- 
pariſon. 

The only perfection of dead matter is its 
being, by its various forms and qualities, ſo 
admirably fitted for the purpoſes of animal life, 
and chiefly that of man. It furniſhes the ma- 
terials of every art that tends to the ſupport 
or the embelliſhment of-human life. By the 
Supreme Artiſt, it is organiſed in the various 
tribes of the vegetable kingdom, and endow- 
ed with a kind of life; a Work which human 
art cannot imitate, nor human underſtanding 
comprehend. | 

| In 


| 
| 
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ther it be the human voice or an inſtrument, 
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In the bodies and various organs of the C HAP. 
animal tribes, there is a compoſition of mat- 
ter {till more wonderful and more myſterious, 
though we ſee it to be admirably adapted to 
the purpoſes and manner of life of every ſpe- 
cies. But in every form, unorganiſed, vege- 
table, or anjqal, it derives its beauty from the 
purpoſes to Mich it is ſubſervient, or from 
the ſigns of wiſdom, or of other mental qua- 
lities which it exhibits. ME ES 

The qualities of inanimate matter, in which 
we perceive beauty, are, ſound, colour, form, 
and motion; the firſt an object of hearing, 
the other three of fight; which we may con- 
ſider 1n order. 

In a ſingle note, ſounded by a very fine voice, 
there is a beauty which we do not perceive in 
the ſame note; ſounded by a bad voice, or an 
imperfect inſtrument. I need not attempt to 
enumerate the perfections in a ſingle note, 
which give beauty to it. Some of them have 
names in the ſcience of muſic, and there per- 
haps are others which have no names. But 
I think it will be allowed, that every quality 
which gives beauty to a ſingle note, is a ſign 
of ſome perfection, either in the organ, whe- 


— 


or in the execution. The beauty of the ſound 
is both the ſign and the effect of this perfection; 
and the perfection of the cauſe is the only rea- 

ſon we can aſſign for the beauty of the effect. 
In a compoſition of ſounds, or a piece of 
muſic, the beauty is either in the harmony, 
the. melody, or the expreſſion. The beauty of 
expreſſion muſt be derived, either from the 
beauty of the thing expreſſed, or from the art 

and ſkill employed - 2 it . 
2 n 
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In harmony, the very names of concord 
and diſcord are metaphorical, and ſuppoſe 
ſome analogy between the relations of ſound, 
to which they are figuratively applied, and the 
relations of minds and affections, which they 
originally and properly ſignify. | 

As far as I can judge by my gax, when two 
or more perſons of a good voicè Mid ear, con- 
verſe together in amity and friendſhip, the 
tones of their different voices are concordant, 
but become diſcordant when they give vent to 
angry paſſions; ſo that, without MF what 
is faid, one may know by the tones of the dif- 
ferent voices, whether they quarrel or converſe 
amicably. This, indeed, is not ſo eaſily per- 
ceived in thoſe who have been taught, by good- 
breeding, to ſuppreſs any tones of voice, even 
when they are angry, as in the loweſt rank, 
who expreſs their angry paſſions without any 
reſtraint. £ | | 

When diſcord ariſes occaſionally in conver- 
ſation, but ſoon terminates in perfect amity, 
we receive more pleaſure than from perfe& 
unanimity. . In like- manner, in the harmony 
of muſic, diſcordant ſounds are occaſionally 
introduced, but it is always in order to give a 
reliſh to the moſt perfect concord that alot. 
Whether theſe analogies, between the har- 
mony of a piece of muſic, and harmony in 
the intercourſe of minds, be merely fanciful, 
or have any real foundation in fact, I ſubmit 
to thoſe who have a nicer ear, and have applied 
it to obſervations of this kind. If they have 
any juſt foundation, as they ſeem to me to 
have, they ſerve to account for the metaphori- 
cal application of the names of concord and 

diſcord to the relations of ſounds; to * 
4 # | I-14. . Or 
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for the pleaſure we have from harmony in mu-CHAP. 
ſic; and to ſhow, that the beauty of harmony IV. 
is derived from the relation it has to agreeable 
affections of mind. 

With regard to melody, I leave it to the 
adepts in the ſcience of muſic, to determine, 
whether muſic, compoſed according to the 
eſtabliſned rules of harmony and melody, can 
be altogether void of expreſſion; and whether 
muſic that has no expreſſion can have any beau- 
ty. To me it ſeems, that every ſtrain in me- 
lody that is agreeable, is an imitation of the 
tones of the human voice in the expreſſion of 
ſome ſentiment or paſſion, or an imitation of 
ſome other object in nature; and that muſic, 
as well as poetry, is an imitative art. | 

The ſenſe of beauty in the colours, and in 
the motions of inanimate objects, is, I be- 
lieye, in ſome caſes inſtinftive, We ſee, that 
children and ſavages are pleaſed with brilliant 

colours and fprightly motions. In perſons of 
an improved and rational taſte, there are ma- 
ny ſources from which colours and, motions 
may derive their beauty. They, as well as the 
forms of objects, admit of regularity and va-. 
riety. The motions produced by machinery, 
indicate the perfection or imperfection of the 
mechaniſm, and may be better or worſe adapt- 
ed to their end, and from that derive their 
beauty or deformity. 

The colours of natural objects, are com- 
monly ſigns of ſome good or bad quality in 
the» object; or they may ſuggelt to the imagi- 
nation ſomething agreeable or diſagrecable. 

In dreſs and furniture, faſhion has a conſi- 
derable influence on the preference we give to 
one colour above another. 
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A number of clouds of different and ever- 
changing hue, ſeen on the ground of a ſerene 
azure ſky at the going down of the ſun, pre- 
ſent to the eye of every man a glorious ſpecta- 
cle. It is hard to ſay, whether we ſhould call 

it grand or beautiful. It is both in a high de- 
wy Clouds towering above clouds, vari- 
ouſly tinged, according as they approach nearer 
to the direct rays of the ſun, enlarge our 
conceptions of the regions above us. The 
give us a view of the furniture of thoſe regi- 


ons, which, in an unclouded air, ſeem to be 


a perfect void; but are now ſeen to contain 
thi ſtores of wind and rain, bound up for the 
preſent, but to be poured down upon the 
earth in due ſeaſon. Even the ſimple ruſtic 
does not look upon this beautiful ſky, merely 
a8 4 ſhow to pleaſe the eye, but as a happy 
omen of fine weather to come. 

The proper arrangement of colour, and of 
ney and ſhade, is one of the chief beauties 

painting; but this beauty is greateſt, when 
that arrangement gives the moſt diſtinct, the 
moſt 'natural, and the moſt agreeable image of 
that which the painter intended to repreſent. 

If we confider, in the laſt place, the beauty 
of form or figure in inanimate objects, this, 
according to Dr. HureHESON. reſults from 
regularity, mixed with variety. Here it ought 


to be obſerved, that regularity, in all caſes, 


expreſſes deſign and art: For nothing regular 
was ever the work of chance; and where re- 
_— is joined with variety, it expreſſes : de- 
ign more ſtrongly. Beſides, it has been juſtly 
obſerved, that regular figures are more eaſily 
and more perfectly 9 by the 2 — 
an 
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than the irregular, of which we can never formC 
an adequate conception. | 


Although ſtraight lines and plain ſurfaces —W* 


have a beauty from their regularity, they admit 
of no variety, and therefore are beauties of the 
loweſt order. Curve lints and ſurfaces admit 
of infinite variety, joined with every degree of 
regularity ; and therefore, in many caſes, ex- 
cel in beauty thoſe that are ſtraight. | 

But the beauty ariſing from regularity and 
variety, mult always yield to that which ariſes 
from the fitneſs of the form for the end intend- 
ed. In every thing made for an end, the form 
mult be adapted to that end; and every thing 
in the form that ſuits the end, is a beauty ; 
every thing that unfits it for its end, is a de- 
formity. | 
The forms of a pillar, of a ſword, and of a 
balance are very different. Each may have 

great beauty ; but that beauty is derived from 
the fitneſs of the form, and of the matter for 
the. purnalc intended. . i... 

Were we to conſider the form of the earth 
itſelf, and the various furniture it contains, of 
the inanimate kind; its diſtribution into land 
and ſea, mountains and valleys, rivers and 
ſprings of water, the variety of ſoils that cover 
its ſurface, and of mineral and metallic ſub- 
ſtances laid up within it, the air that ſurrounds 
it, the viciſſitudes of day and night, and of the 
ſeaſons; the beauty of all theſe, which indeed 
is ſuperlative, conſiſts in this, that they bear 
the maſt lively and ſtriking impreſſion of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of their Author, in con- 
triving them ſo admirably for the uſe of man, 


and of their other inhabitants. 
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CHAP. The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are 
87 2 far ſuperior to thoſe of inanimate matter, in 
any form which human art can give it. Hence, 
in all ages, men have been fond to adorn their 
perſons and their habitations with the vegeta- 

ble productions of nature. 

The beauties of the field, of the foreſt, and 
of the flower-garden, ſtrike a child long before 
he can reaſon. He is delighted with what he 
ſees; but he knows not why. This is inſtinct, 
but it is not confined to childhood; it conti- 
nues through all the ſtages of life. It leads the 
Floriſt, the Botaniſt, the Philoſopher, to exa- 
mine and compare the objects which Nature, 
by this powerful inſtinct, recommends to his 
attention. By degrees, he becomes a Critic 
in beauties of this kind, and can give a reaſon 
why he prefers one to another. In every ſpe- 

cies, he ſees the greateſt beauty in the plants 
or flowers that are moſt perfect in their kind, 
which have neither ſuffered from unkindly ſoil, 
nor inclement weather; which have not been 
robbed of their nouriſhment by other plants, 
nor hurt by any accident. When he examines 
the internal ſtructure of thoſe productions of 
Nature, and traces them from their- embryo 
ſtate in the ſeed to their maturity, he ſees a 
thouſand” beautiful contrivances of Nature, 
which feaſt his underſtanding more than their 
external form delighted his eye. x 

- Thus, every beauty in the vegetable creation, 
of which he has formed any rational judgment, 
expreſſes ſome perfection in the object, or ſome 
wiſe contrivance in its Author. 

In the animal kingdom, ve perceive ſtill 
greater beauties than in the vegetable. Here 


we obſerve life, and ſenſe, and activity, various 
inſtincts 
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inſtincts and affections, and, in many caſes, CH Ap. 
great ſagacity. Theſe are attributes of mind, IV. 
and have an original beauty. i ä 
As we allow to brute animals a thinking 
principle or mind, though far inferior to that 
| which is in man; and as, in many of their in- 
tellectual and adive powers, they very much 
reſemble the human ſpecies, their actions, 
their motions, and even their looks, derive a 
beauty from the powers of thought which they 
exprels. N 
There is a wonderful variety in their manner 
of life; and we find the powers they poſſeſs, 
their outward form, and their in ward ſtructure, 
exactly adapted to it. In every ſpecies, the 
more perfectly any individual is fitted for its 
end and manner of life, the greater is its 
beauty. | 
In a race-horſe, every thing that expreſſes 
agility, ardour, and emulation, gives beauty 
to the animal. In a pointer, acuteneſs of 
ſcent, eagerneſs on the game, and tractableneſs, 
are the beauties of the fpecies. A ſheep de- 
rives its beauty from the fineneſs and quantity 
of its fleece; and in the wild animals, every 
beauty is a fign of their perfection in their 
kind. it 
It is an obſervation of the celebrated Lin- 
NAUs, that, in the vegetable kingdom, the | | 
poiſonous plants have commonly a lurid and | 
diſagreeable appearance to the eye, of which 
he gives many inſtances. I apprehend the ob- 
ſervation may be extended to the animal king- 
dom, in which we commonly ſee ſomething 
ſhocking to the eye in the noxious and poiſon- 
ous animals. 8 
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The beauties which Anatomiſts and Phyſio- 
logiſts deſcribe in the internal ſtructure of the 
various tribes of animals; in the organs of fenſe, 
of nutrition, and of motion, arc expreſfive of 


wiſe deſign and contrivance, in fitting them for 


the various kinds of life for which they are 
intended. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the beauty 
which we- perceive in the inferior animals, is 
expreſſive, either of ſuch perfections as their 
ſeveral natures may receive, or expreſſive of 
wife deſign in him who made them, and that 
their beauty is derived from the perfections 
which i it expreſſes. 

But of all the objects of ſenſe, the moſt 
ſtriking and attractive beauty is perceived in 
the human ſpecies, and particularly in the 
fair fex. 

MIL rod repreſents Satan himſelf, in ſurvey- 

ing the furniture of this globe, as ſtruck with 


the eee the firſt happy pair. 


Top af für nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 3 


Godlike ere ! with native honour clad 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. 
And worthy ſeem d, for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker, ſhone + 


Truth, wiſdom, fanctitude ſevere, and pure; 


Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd, 
Whence true authority in man; though both 
Not equal as their ſex not equal ſeem'd, 

For contemplation he, and valour form'd, 
For ſoftrieſs the, and ſweet attractive grace. 


In this well knownipaſſage of MILTON, we 
ſee that this great Poet derives the beauty of 


the firſt pair in Paradiſe from thoſe an 
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of moral and intellectual qualities which ap- C HA P. 
peared in their outward form and demeanour. 


The moſt minute and ſyſtematical account 
of beauty in the human ſpecies, and particularly 
in the fair ſex, I have met with, is in Crito ; 
or, a Dialogue on Beauty, ſaid to be written by 
the author of Polymetis, and republiſhed by 
Dos EE in his collection of fugitive: pieces. 

I ſhall borrow from that author ſome obſer- 
vations, which, I think, tend to ſhow that the 
beauty of the human body is derived from the 
ſigns it exhibits of ſome perfection of the mind 
a tee 

All that ean be called beauty in the human 
ſpecies may be reduced to tlieſe four heads; 
colour, form, expreſſion, and grace. The two 


former may be called the body, the two latter 


the ſoul of beauty. * + IP | 
The beauty of colour is not owing folely to 
the natural livelineſs of 'fleſh-colour and red, 
nor to the much greater charms they receive 
from being properly blended together; but is 
alſo owing, in ſome degree, to the idea they 
carry with them of good health, without which 
all beauty grows languid and leſs engaging, and 
with which it always - recovers an additional 
ftrength and luſtre. This is ſupported by the 
authority of Cicero. Venuftas et pulchrit 

corporis ſecerni non pote/t a valetudine. | 

Here I obſerve, that as the colour of the 
body is very different in different climates, 
every nation preferring the colour of its cli- 
mate; and as among us one man prefers a fair 
beauty, another a brunette, without being able 
to give any reaſon for this preference; this di- 
verſity of taſte has no ſtandard in the common 


principles of human nature; but muſt ariſe 


from 
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HAF. from ſomething that is different in different 


nations, and in differeat individuals of the 
ſame nation. 

I obſerved before, that faſhion, habit, aſſo- 
ciations, and perhaps ſome peculiarity of con- 
ſtitution, may have great influence upon this 
internal ſenſe, as well as upon the external. 
Setting aſide the judgments ariſing from ſuch 
cauſes, there ſeems to remain nothing that, 
according to the common judgment of man- 
kind, can be called beauty in the colour of the 
ſpecies, but what expreſſes perfect health and 
livelineſs, and in the fair ſex ſoftneſs and deli- 
cacy; and nothing that can be called deformity 

but what indicates diſeaſe and decline. And 
if this be ſo, it follows, that the beauty of co- 
lour is derived from the perfections which it 
expreſſes. This, however, of all the ingredi- 


ents of beauty, is the leaſt. 


The next in order is form, or proportion of 
parts. The moſt beautiful form, as the author 
thinks, is that which indicates delicacy and 
ſoftneſs in the fair ſex, and in the male either 
ſtrength or agility. The beauty of form, * 
fore, lies all in expreſſion. 

The third ingredient, which has more pow- 
er than either colour or form, he calls expreſſi- 
on, and obſerves, that it is only the expreſſion 
of the tender and kind paſſions that gives 
nr . that all the cruel and unkind ones add 
to deformity; and that, on this account, good 
nature may very juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt 
feature, even in the fineſt face. Modeſty, ſen- 
ſibility, and ſweetneſs, blended together, ſo as 
either to enliven or to correct each other, give 
am as much attraction as the — are 

capable of adding to a very pretty face. : 
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It is owing, ſays the author, to the great C H AP. 
force of pleaſingneſs which attends all the IV. 
kinder paſſions, that lovers not only ſeem, but 
really are, more beautiful to each other than 

they are to the reſt of the world; becauſe, 
when they are together, the moſt pleaſing paſſi- 
ons are more frequently exerted-in each of their 
faces than they are in either before the reſt of 
the world. There is then, as a French author 
very well exprefles it, a ſoul upon their coun- 
tenances, which does not appear when they are 
abſent from one another, or even in company 
that lays a reſtraint upon their features. 

There is a great difference in the ſame face, 
according as the perſon 1s in a better or a worſe 
humour, or more or leſs lively. The beſt 
complexion, the fineſt features, and the exact- 
eſt ſhape, without any thing of the mind ex- 
preſſed in the face, is inſipid and unmoving. 

The fineſt eyes in the world, with an exceſs of | 
malice or rage in them, will grow ſhocking. iq 
The paſſions can give beauty without the aſſiſt- | 
ance of colour or form, and take it away where 
theſe have united moſt ſtrongly to give it; and 
therefore this part of beauty is greatly ſuperior 
to the other two. 

The laſt and nobleſt part of beauty is grace, 

which the author thinks undefinable. 

Nothing cauſes love ſo generally and irreſiſti- 
bly as grace. Therefore, in the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, the Graces were the 
conſtant attendants of Venus the goddeſs of 
love. Grace is like the ceſtus of the ſame god- 

deſs, which was ſuppoſed to comprehend every 
thing that was winning and engaging, and to 
create love by a ſecret and inexplicable force, 
like that of ſome magical charm. ER 
. ere 
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There are two kinds of grace, the majeſtic 
and the familiar ; the firſt more commanding, 
the laſt more delightful and engaging. The 


Grecian Painters and Sculptors uſed to expreſs 


the former moſt ſtrongly in the looks and atti- 
tudes of their Mix ERVAS, and the latter in 
thoſe of VENUS. This diſtinction is marked in 
the deſcription of the perſonages of Virtue and 
Pleaſure in the ancient fable of the Choice of 


HERCULES. 


Graceful, but each with different grace they 
move, - | 

This ſtriking ſacred awe, that ſofter winning 
love. 


In the perfors of Apan and Eve in Paradiſe, 
MiLToN' has made the ſame diſtinction. 


For contetapkition he, and: valour form'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. 


Though grace be ſo difficult to be defined, 
there are two things that hold univerſally with 
relation to it. Fit, There is no grace with- 
out motion; ſome genteel or pleaſing motion, 
either of the whole body or of ſome limb, or 
at leaſt ſome feature. Hence, in the face, 
grace appears only on' thoſe features that are 
moveable, and change with the various emoti- 
ons and ſentiments of the mind, ſuch as the eyes 
and eye-brows, the mouth and parts adjacent. 
When VENus appeared to her ſon'Anzas in 
diſguiſe,” and, after ſome converſation with 


him, retired, it was by the grace of her motion 


in retiring that he diſcovered her to be _ a 
goddets, 


Dixit, 
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2 Dixit, et avertens roſeà cervice en 


Ambroſiæque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere; pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos; 

Et vera inceſſu patuit dea. Ille, ubi matrem 
Agnovit, &c. | | 


A ſecond obſervation is, That there can be 
no grace with impropriety, or that nothing can 
be graceful that is not adapted to the character 
and ſituation of the perſon. 

From theſe obſervations, which appear to 
me to be juſt, we may, I think, conclude, that 
grace, as far as it is viſible, conſiſts of thoſe 
motions, either of the whole body, or of a part 
or feature, which expreſs the moſt perfect pro- 
priety of conduct and ſentiment in an amiable 
character. | 

Thoſe motions mult be different in different 
characters; they muſt vary with every variation 
of emotion and ſentiment ; they may expreſs 
either dignity or reſpect, confidence or reſerve, 
love or juſt reſentment, eſteem or indignation, 
zeal or indifference. Every paſſion, ſentiment, 
or emotion, that in its nature and degree is 
juſt and proper, and correſponds perfectly with 
the character of the perſon, and with the occa- 
ſion, is what we may call the ſoul of grace. 
The body or viſible part conſiſts of thoſe mo- 
tions and features which give the true and un- 
affected expreſſion of this ſoul. 

Thus, I think, all the ingredients of human 
beauty, as they are enumerated and deſcribed 
by this ingenious author, terminate in expreſſi- 
on: They either expreſs ſome perfection of the 
body, as a part of the man, and an inſtrument 
of. the mind, or ſome. amiable quality or at- 
tribute of the mind itfell = | ; 

4 . r 
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CHAP. It cannot indeed be denied, that the expreſſi- 


on of a fine countenance may be unnaturall 

disjoined from the amiable qualities which it 
naturally expreſſes: But we preſume the con- 
trary, till we have a clear evidence; and even 
then, we pay homage to the expreſſion, as we 
do to the throne when it happens to be unwor- 


thily filled. 


Whether n I have offered to ſhew, that 
all the beauty of the objects of ſenſe is borrow- 
ed, and derived from the beauties of mind 


which it expreſſes or ſuggeſts to the imagina- 


tion, be well founded or not; I hope this ter- 
reſtrial Venus will not be deemed leſs worthy 
of the homage which has always been paid to 
her, by being conceived more nearly allied to 
the celeſtial, than ſhe has commonly been re- 
preſented. - | | 

To make ari end of this ſubjeQ, taſte ſeems 
to be progreſſive as man is. Children, when 


| refreſhed by fleep, and at eaſe from pain and 


hunger, are diſpoſed to attend to the objects 
about them ; they are pleaſed with. brilliant co- 
lours, gaudy ornaments, hs, pos forms, cheer- 
ful countenances, noiſy mirth, and glee. Such 
is the taſte of childhood, which we muſt con- 
clude to be given for wiſe purpoſes. A great 
part of the happineſs of that period of life is 
derived from it ; and therefore it ought to be 
indulged. It leads them to attend to objects 


which they may afterwards find worthy of their 


attention. It puts them upon exerting their 


infant faculties of body and mind, which, by 


ſuch exertions, are daily ſtrengthened. and 


improved. | . 33 

As they advance in years and in underſtand- 
ing, other beauties attract their attention, which 
5 nen 
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by their novelty or ſuperiority, throw a ſhade C H A P. 
upon thoſe they formerly admired. They de- IV. 
light m feats of agility, ſtrength, and art 3 


they love thofe that excel in them, and ſtrive 


to equal them. In the tales and fables they 
hear, they begin to diſcern beauties of mind. 
Some characters and actions appear lovely, 
others give diſguſt, The intellectual and mo- 
ral powers begin to open, and, if cheriſhed by 


favourable circumſtances, advance gradually in 


ſtrength, till they arrive at that degreee of per- 


ſtate, is limited. 
In our progreſs from infancy to maturity, 


ur facultics in à regular order appointed 


by Nature; the meaneft firſt; thoſe of more 
dignity in ſucceſſion, until the moral and ra- 
tional powers finiſh the man. Every faculty 
furniſhes new notions, brings new beauties into 


view, and enlarges the province of taſte ; ſo. 


that we may fay, there is a taſte of childhood, 
a taſte. of youth, and a manly taſte. Each is 
beautiful in its feafon ; but not ſo much ſo, 
when catried beyond its ſeaſon. Not that the 
man ought to diflike the things that pleaſe the 
child, or the youth, but to put lefs value upon 
them, compared with other beauties, with 
which he ought to be acquainted. | 

Our moral and rational powers juſtly claim 


dominion over the whole man. Even taſte is 


not exempted from their authority; it mult be 
| Tubje& to that authority in every cafe wherein 
we pretend to reaſon or diſpute about matters 
of taſte; it is the voice of reaſon that our love 
or our admiration ought to be proportioned to 
the merit of the object. When it is not ground- 


ed on real worth, it muſt be the effect of con- 


ſtitution, 


4 


fection, to which human nature, in its preſent 
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the reſt of the world are blind. In ſuch caſes, 
the affeQtion is pre- engaged, and, as it were, 


s Ws 
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ſtitution, or of ſome habit or caſual aſſociation. 
A fond mother may ſee a beauty in her darlin 
child, or a fend author in his work, to whic 


bribes the judgment, to make the object w 
of that affection. For the mind cannot be eaſy 
in putting a value upon an object beyond what 


it conceives to be due. When affection is not 
carried away by ſome natural or acquired bias, 


it naturally is and ought to be led by the judg- 
ment. | 

As, in the diviſion which I have followed of 
our intellectual powers, I mentioned moral per- 
ception and conſciouſneſs, the reader may ex- 


pect that ſome reaſon ſhould be given, why 


they are not treated of in this place. 

As to conſciouſneſs ; what I think neceſſary 
to be ſaid upon it has been already ſaid, Eflay 
6. chap. 5. As to the faculty of moral per- 


ception, it is indeed a moſt important part of 


human underſtanding, and well worthy of the 
moſt attentive conſideration, ſince without it 
we could have no conception of right and 
wrong, of duty and moral obligation, and 
ſince the firſt principles of morals, upon which 
all moral reaſoning muſt be grounded, are its 
immediate dictates; but as it is an active as 
well as an intellectual power, and has an im- 


mediate relation to the other active powers of 


the mind, I apprehend that it is proper to defer 
the conſideration of it till theſe be explained. 


THE END. 


| 
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